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The Ernie Klack system for getting Carter’s 
new knitted boxer shorts for Christmas 


Ernie may not lie subtle about w bat be wants for Christmas, 
but he’s sure of getting what he likes: Carter's new, knitted 
boxer shorts. Ernie likes these new knitted shorts because 
they're luxuriously comfortable, dashingly smart. Ernie’s 


wife. Irma, will probably give him Carter’s cotton knit boxer 
shorts anyway, hecause she knows that they never need iron- 
ing. Why not tear this page out and place it where voitr 
wife will see it? Like on her favorite mirror? 




v fi'i i ii lio n ears Carter' s knilteil boxer shot 


icicilizeti anti uncomfortable to 


MEANS COMFORT IN KNITTED BOXER SHI 



ITS ... ATHLETIC SHIRTS 


Argyle Knit Boxers $1.65 ... at these and other fine stores: ATIANTA, Rich's • BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Company: R. H. Stearns • BROOKLYN. Field Bros. 
CHICAGO. Baskin All stores • CLEVELAND The May Co • COLUMBUS. The FAR la/arus A Co • OES MOINES. Younkcrs • DETROIT, J. L. Hudson Co • GRAND RAPIDS. Paul Stnkeleo 
& Sons . KNOXVILLE. Milter s Inc. . LAS VEGAS, Allen A Hanson • LOS ANGELES. Bullock s Downtown, Westwood. Pasadena. Santa Ana • MILWAUKEE. T. A. Chapman 
PORTLAND. Rosenblatt's • RENO. Hatton's • ST. PAUL, Oayton’s Schuneman . SYRACUSE. E. W Edwards A Son • TUCSON, Levy's 



The fragrance more men admire, more women desire — now in a newly exciting form! Not an ordinary spray but an 
infallible micro-mist! Different because an exclusive Lanvin process keeps the inimitable fragrance of Arpege completely 
true -from first measured mist to last. In Lanvin’s elegant black-and-gold container -two lavish ounces, five dollars, plus tax. 


the world’s most famous fragrance... 

ARPEGE 


magnificent 

mist! 
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c Jeica 

the only camera invited to the party 

This year is the 35th anniversary of 35mm photography, which is the 
same thing as saying it’s the 35th anniversary of Leica, the camera 
that started it all. The very first Leicas were masterpieces that rev- 
olutionized photography. Most of these early Leicas are still in top 
condition —evidence of the rugged precision and unwavering quality 
built into every Leica. 

Today’s modern Leica— M-3 or M-2 — embodies this same traditional 
Leica craftsmanship, plus an array of automatic features that make 
it easier than ever to benefit fully from the most important feature 
of all -Leica quality. 

You’ll be surprised how easily you can harness Leica quality, how 
quickly it will make its presence felt in your pictures. See the Leica M-3 
and M-2 today at your franchised Leica dealer. 


Leica M-3 with 50mm Dual-Range Summicron f/2 lens, $438; 

Leica M-2 with same lens, $384; illustrated coupled exposure meter optional. 



LEICA: lifetime investment in photography 
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► A winter day with the Tom Watsons in which Toni Fris- 
sell’a color camera shows the IBM chief relaxing at home 
with his skiing family at their private lodge in Stowe. Vt. 


Sports Illustrated published 
weekly by Time Inc., 540 No. 
Michigan Aviv. Chicago 11, 111. 
This issue i.s published j„ ;l Na- 
tional, K astern and Greater New 
York <-dition. Second-class post- 
age paid at Chicago. 111. and at. 
additional mailing otliccs. Sub- 
scription: ItS. Tfc Canada $7.50 


► The violent game of ice hockey, as played by the most 0195 a hv time inc. all riohts rk- 

skilled professionals in the National Hockey League, is an- served, reproduction without 

alyxed by artist Robert Riger and writer William Leggett. permission strictly prohiritru 
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MEMO from the publisher 


Should you switch 
to a pipe— now? 


Why has pipe smoking increased 
taster than any other form of smoking? 

A 

J 


There's a rich, fulfill- 
ing, “all's well" feeling 
that a man gets only 
from a pipe. A relaxed, 
calms-you-down con- 
tentment that's associ- 
ated exclusively with 
pipe smoking. And you 
get all the pleasure of a 
smoking — without^/ 
inhaling. Mt 

Women actually prefer 
pipe smoking for men. 
Typical comments: "I 
like the aroma “It's 
so exclusively a man's 
smoke." “Since he 
smokes a pipe, my hus- 
band is actually better 
tempered." 


L 


if 

* i 


Is there a difference in briar? 



The finest briar is 
k imported. Kay- 
I woodie imported 
" Briar goes several 
steps further. It is 
carefully selected from only the 
aged dense-grained specimens. 
And the bowl is carved from the 
very heart of the burl. That's why 
Kay woodie smokes cool and sweet. 


Is there a difference 
in pipes? 

To earn the Kaywoodie 
cloverleaf trademark, a pipe 
must go through 128 opera- 
tions and tests. It must be 
perfect inside and out. While 
examining a Kaywoodie, 
unscrew the bit and see the 
exclusive Drinkless Fitment 
that screens tars, moisture, 
and irritants. No wonder 
Kaywoodie is the finest name 
in pipes. 


How to Smoke a Pipe— Gift Suggestions : 

Send 25c for Catalog S9, to Kaywoodie Pipes, 
Kaywoodie Pipes available thru "Gifts By Wire" 


KAYWOODIE 

accents the male look 




W HEN the purple and white of Northwestern upsets the crim- 
son and cream of Oklahoma; when Eddie Arcaro, wearing 
Brookrneade Stable's royal-blue and white, rides Sword Dancer 
to the Jockey Club Gold Cup victory; when the orange and white 
of Tennessee stops the purple and gold of ESV sport is making 
some of its most colorful history. It has made this history, and 
more, on separate Saturdays this fall. 

And with it Sports Illustrated has been making some colorful 
history of its own: the color photographs you have seen of these 
and like events in each issue since September 28 have gone to 
press in Chicago less than 36 hours after a camera clicked in Dallas, 
Boston or Atlanta. 

For the Sports Illustrated photographer, and the team of 
editors, technicians, engravers and printers behind him, these arc 
hours in many ways as tense with action as the instant finally re- 
corded in our pages. 

First, the photographer must get his film to Chicago by the 
swiftest means that Picture Editor Gerald Astor can work out 
for him. 

Once in Chicago, the film continues its accelerated trip — 
through the Anro Color Service lab, which has set new records 
in developing color transparencies. 

Next, in consultation with the photographer, an editor flown 
in from New York must quickly judge perhaps 400 pictures and 
select the one. Minutes later he has laid it out as it will appear in 
the magazine, abbreviating, with a procedure devised by Art Di- 
rector Jerome Snyder, an operation which can consume hours. 

By midnight Printer K. II. Donnelley’s engravers take over, 
work steadily and intricately through the night to produce the 
four different plates which color printing demands. For this job 
the engravers have reduced toan all-but-phenomenal lOf-j hours a 
process that usually takes days. 

When finally the Color of the Week i for I his week's, see 
page H) "goes to bed” some time late on Sunday, it has plenty 
of Sports Illustrated company falling in right behind it 
quicker than you can say “fastest color closings in magazine 
publishing history.” 
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SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of t he sports information of the week 


INVESTIGATIONS I'.'S. Senate Judiciary 

Committee which will open investigations 
of monopolistic practices in professional 
boxing early next year, obtained official 
authorization from President Eisenhower 
to examine 1945 58 income tax returns as 
part of their investigations. 

FLYING r 

after winging oil from Casablanca in his 
blue-and- while Piper Comanche. Max 





CONRAD RESTS AFTER RECORD FLIGHT 


('••nrad. flying nonstop at 100 feet or so 
over clear but barren Atlantic and Carib- 
bean. touched down in El Paso. Texas with 
happy hut tired smile and another distance 
record under his wing. Conrad covered 
6.911 miles in his solo flight, eclipsed 10- 
year record for planes weighing between 
2.204 and 3.858 pounds. Though 57-year- 
old Conrad carried prescription to keep him 
awake, found he didn't need it, subsisted 
on three Thermoses: coffee, tea, water. 

basketball Philadelphia, after tuking two 
games in row from league-leading Bos- 
ton. steamed into New York to take on 
Knicks for two more, found stiff opposition. 
In first game New York jumped ahead, held 
the lead until last period, when they lost by 
one point. 109 10s, Ilut more important 
than score. New York developed a strate- 
gy that reduced effectiveness of Philadel- 
phia's tall man. Wilt Chamberlain, enough 
to make clear that unless Chamberlain 
comes up with spectacular performance in 
every game, he will not be able to carry 
Warriors, who lack consistent outside scor- 
ing ability, by himself. New York avoided 
the post area all night, traded its fast break 
for more deliberate attack, generally man- 
aged to draw Wilt away from the close-in 
area where his height and jumping ability 
are most potent. Next day in Philadelphia. 
New York's strategy paid off in one-point 
victory, 127-126, giving New York their 
first victory over an eastern club. 

CANADIAN football Hamilton Tiger- 
Cats tried to reverse last year's Grey Cup 
defeat to Winnipeg lllue llombers . n this 
year's classic at Toronto, seemed near vic- 
tory going into fourth quarter with a 7 3 
lead. The Blue Bombers' Charley Shepard, 
former player for North Texas State anil 
Pittsburgh Steelers. ended their dream of 
victory by canceling Tiger-Cats' lead with 
nine-point scoring flurry. In last 10 seconds 


Blue Bombers added one more touchdown 
for final score of 21-7 (ere page 

soccer I n first \ at ion 
letic Association championship at Slorrs, 
Conn.. Cniversily of Briiltteport held West 
Chester ( Pa. ' Teachers College to 1-1 tie 
in first day of semifinal match. After two 
overtime periods with no score, play was 
suspended because of darkness, picked up 
again with fresh vigor on second day when 
West Chester succumbed after almost an 
hour of playoff. 

In rain-drenched finals against Si. Louis 
University. playing in their first varsity 
year. Bridgeport found themselves one 
point behind at the end of the second perf- 
od. Third period remained scoreless, but in 
final quarter penalties against Bridgeport 
gave St. Louis Billikens enough advantage 
to drive in two more goals (sec page .’1>. 

COURTS Frankie Carbo. boxing's No. 1 
hood, who this fall pleaded guilty to three 
violations of New York State law SI. Nov. 
9' conspiracy, illegal matchmaking and 
managing drew sentence of two years in 
jail. 

cross-country Distance runners end- 
ed season with NCAA moot at East Lan- 
sing. Mich, and AAC championship at Lou- 
isville. \i l^wrrnrc. Australia, representing 
University of Houston, trotted four-mile 
distance in 20:35.7 for individual title. 
Michigan State took team championship. 
Other top honors also went to foreign stu- 
dents. which raised some howls of anguish 
(see page J9 >. 

Three days later in Louisville, Lawrence 
fought close duel over 10,000-ineter run 
with teammate John Mncy for AAl' title, 



RUNNERS TAKE OFF AT EAST LANSING 


breasted ribbon less than five seconds ahead 
of him for individual title. 

football i: . ; Cannon, Louisiana State 
halfback, was first choice in National Fool- 
ball League draft. Selected by Los Ange- 
les Rams. Cannon said he would sign with 
them, dealing blow to nascent American 
Football League, whose Houston Club had 
made Cannon its first choice. Second draft- 
ed : George Izo. Notre Dame quarterback, by 
Chicago Cardinals. Meanwhile. AFL named 
Joe Foss, former Governor of South Dakota, 
as its new commissioner. 

CONTINUED 



The elegance of simplicity, completely 
and exquisitely handmade to insure long 
wear and superb fit. Brochure on request. 

Belgian Shoes, Inc. 

60 East 56th Street • New York 

I'NDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 

MR. H. BEN DEL 



Briefer than boxers . . . freer than briefs' 

Allen -A walkers 

...they don’t ride!,.-. 

New . . . and designed with your 
comfort in mind! Allen-A walkers are 
cut freer than briefs to provide snug 
support without binding or chafing 
. . . cut briefer than boxers to permit 
free leg movement without riding up. 
Swim-trunk smart, with patented 
Nobelt ? waistband of live rubber that 
breathes with you. In soft-spun 

cotton knit. SI. 50. Try Allen-A Alien' 
T-shirts, athletic shirts, briefs. 1 A / 

| The Allen-A Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
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SCOREBOARD continued 



EXTRA DRY! The man with a sense of proportion knows 
that a Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or a shot of vodka. 

He uses enough of new Noilly Prat French Vermouth to make 
its civilizing presence felt. Extra dry and extra light, Noilly 
Prat will make your cocktails come alive. Never stir without it! 

BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 



FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETBALL BOSTON. leader in NBA Easter* 
Division *t<inriing«; ST. LOUIS, leader in Weel- 
ern Dirinion. 


BOATING NAVY, Mid- Atlantis Invitation Dinghy 
Championship, Annapolis, with 2.19 points. Run- 

bowling BUDWEISERS, St. Ism is, fire- man 
matrh championship, Milwaukee. Runner-up: Tai- 
sia#*. St- Louis. 

boxing ROY HARRIS, Cut and Shoot, Texas, 10- 
rnund derision over Alejandro Larorantr, Argentina, 
heavyweights. Son Antonio. 

NEAL RIVERS, to-mun.l split decision urn At 
Tiger I IVilliams, middleweight*, Las Vegas. Sr’. 
ART R AMBON I, I O-round derision or tr Jimmy 
Carter, lightweights, Oakland, Calif. 

cross-country EMPORIA TEACHERS, Em- 
poria, Kan*., NAIA tram title, Omaha, Neb. In- 
dividual winners: THOMAS O'RWRDAN. Idaho 
Slate, in 20:55.6 for four mile*. 

FIELD TRIALS— GRE.ATFORD CHARLIE Eng- 
lish corker , owned by Dean Bedford, Fallslon, Md„ 
Cocker Spaniel National Championship Stoker, 
Weldon Spring, Mo. Runner-up: Camino's Red 
Rocket English cocker I, owned by Clark Gable. En- 
cino, Calif. 


football — REDWOOD GIANTS, larkspur, <V- 

if„ .1? 1 1 over Vista Village Merchants, Boisv, Lbt 
ho, for National Junior Midget Championship in 
annual Pop Warner Papoose Bowl, Boise, Idaho. 

ATI. ANTIC COUNTY ’ N.J. ) ALL-STARS. 
1.1 a over Belleville III. Boys Club, in third annual 
Sand Bowl, Atlantic City. N-J. 

MIAMI JACKSON HIGH SCHOOL, Miami, 
17 0 over Panama Canal Zone All Stars, Panama. 


HOCKEY MONTREAL first. TORONTO second. 
DETROIT third in NHL standings. Last week's 
scores: Boston . 1 , New York .1; .Montreal 4, Dr-, 
trail -: Toronto 4, Chicago . 1 : Boston 4, New York .1; 
Chicago 6, New York t; Boston 2, Toronto 1: Mont- 
real I, Detroit 0; Chicago i. New York 2: Mont- 
real 4. Boston 2; Toronto 4, Detroit I. 


HORSE RACING BEAU Dl ABLE: t5k.600 Dis- 
play Handicap, t m„ in .1:11 S/5, by ifU lengths 
OIYT Nickel Bou, Aaurduct. Eric Guerin up. 

At CM I VS ’il I ID 

II It! m., in 1 :l ti .1 5, by .1 'y lengths over Improve, 
later disqualified, Pimlico. Flower Bonnet, second. 
Bill H attack aboard Airman* Guide. 


RUGBY PETE DAWKINS, one touchdown in 
Oxford's 27-1 rout of London Scottish, in prep for 
thi s week's Oxford-Cambridgt game. 


SOCCER PRATT INSTITUTE, Brm.Uyn, N.Y., 

4 I over EHtabethtown t Pa.) College, for NAIA, 
ctuimpionship, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


mileposts DIED: BLOND Y RYAN, 52, Giant 
infielder who inspired tram to 19.11 National League 
penuant, of heart ailment, Swampscott, Mass. -In 
outstanding football and baseball player u-ilh Holy 
Cross, Ryan started in majors with While Sox, later 
switrhed to Giants. His year of fame came in 1 9.1.1. 
After lie suffered spike irnnnii in upriny <,'iiinl« . 
went into prolonged slump. ll'hen Giants facet! Card- 
inals in key scries in St. Louis, Ryan couldn't 
bear not playing with tram, grabbed football shin 
guard, hoarded train for St. Loui * after wiring 
Manager Bill Terry: "They can't beat us nou ." 
Terry read wire to his players, and learn starterl 
drier that look them to the pennant. 


DIED: ANDERS WOLDSETH, 25, Norway's 
top ski jumper and best I 9tiO Olympic hope, of lit 
falling down stair*, Trondheim, Norway. Woldseth 
reached international fame last year when he look 
the Norwegian jumping title, and elite Sweetish ’ 
meet: Scenska Skiilspelen, 


DIED: FOXHUNTER, is, revered British show * 
jumper, at Abergaecng, Wales. Foxhunter, a hand- 
some bay gelding whose dam was a varriage more, 
turned nationwiite <u(ii(ulum in l!»Si! ti'fcrn, with his 
rider and owner. Lieutenant Colonel Harry Llewel- 
lyn, he led British equestrian team to country’* only 
gold medal in Helsinki Olympics. Foxhunter took 
7k international jumping titles in ltl-year career. 
Owner Llewellyn once turned down t.1.1,600 offer for - 
him. remarked, "You might as well ask me how 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 John G. Z immciman 131. Marvin E. Newmon (31, Hy 
PnSkm 131, Evan P«»km 5- A.P. : 7-U.P.I., Si. low* Po«- 
Diiro'ch, Bob Moyeite, Rodeo Sporti News, Keystone; 
18 — HyPeskm 19 ArlhurDaley, 23 - Doug Kennedy- 
M,om, Herald 24 f ,rrell Gr»hon : 25- Gilbert A. 
Milne, AP ; 26, 28 — drawings by Ajoy, 40-74 -draw- 
mgs by Jerome Kuhl 40 - Wil Blanche; 41, 42 -Mar- 
lin Iger 45 — Ion Gorca 49 — laughead, 50— Mad 
Hughes; 53 'om Grimm; 56 Herb Workman. 62. 
63 P lord Clarkinn 64 -Charles R. Coney; 66 
George Beriridge 74 — Stuort B. Hern. 75 —Joseph 
Ogn.bene 100, 101 A.P., Arthur Doley 131; 102- 

B«rn Morlin TIME, U.P.I., I 16 — Bob & Iro Spring. 
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BASKETBALL 

SCHEDULES 


. . . this season, for the East's 
outstanding college teams 


BOSTON COLLEGE 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


DEC. 


JAN. 


7 Northeastern 

12 Connecticut 

15 Rhode Island* 

18 Pittsburgh 

20 Detroit 

2G-28QueenCityTour. 
2 Villanova* 

S Boston U.* 

13 Fa.rl.eld 

16 Providence 


28 Massachusetts* 
30 Georgetown* 

FEB. 1 Colby* 

6 Holy Cross 
9 Harvard 
13 Seton Hall- 
19 Providence* 

23 Boston U. 

25 Brandeis 

29 Tufts 

MAR. 2 Holy Cross* 

4 Syracuse* 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Boston 


DEC. 


JAN. 


5 American Inti * 
9 Massachusetts 

12 Buffalo* 

18 Bradley 

19 Northwestern 
29. 30 Providence 

Invit. 

5 Boston College 
9 Colby* 

13 Connecticut 
16 George 

Washington* 
27 Dartmouth* 


30 Worcester T ech 
FEB. 3 Northeastern* 

6 Brandeis 

13 Colby 

16 Holy Cross* 

17 New Hampshire* 
20 New York U 

23 Boston College* 
25 Tufts 
27 Providence 
MAR. 5 Syracuse* 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Providence 


DEC. I Boston College* 
2 Tufts 

5 Rhode Island* 

9 Providence* 

12 Springfield* 

16 Yale 

29. 30 Providence 

JAN. 2 Camsius 

8 Pennsylvania* 

9 Princeton* 

13 Yale* 

16 Princeton 


FEB. 


MAR 


30 Northeastern* 

3 Providence 

6 Pennsylvania 

12 Dartmouth 

13 Harvard 

19 Columbia* 

20 Cornell* 

26 Cornell 

27 Columbia 

4 Harvard* 

5 Dartmouth* 

9 Rhode Island 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


DEC. 2 Franklin & 
Marshall' 
5 LaSalle* 

12 Gettysburg* 
16 Lehigh 


18 Albright* 

21 Rhode Island* 
i. 2 Poinsettia Tour. 
4 Duke 
7 Delaware* 

12 Penn State* 


16 Lafayette 

29 George Washington 

30 Gettysburg 
FEB. 2 Penn State 

6 Temple- 
12 Rutgers- 

19 Rochester 

20 Colgate 

24 St. Joseph’s 
27 Delaware* 

MAR. 1 Muhlenberg* 


CANISIUS COLLEGE 

Buffalo 


DEC, 5 Fordham* 

8 Bowling Green 

12 Siena* 

15 Loyola (III.) 

19 Drake* 

26-28 Queen City Tour. 
JAN. 2 Brown* 

6 LaSalle 

9 Dayton- 

13 Gannon 

16 Syracuse* 


St. Bonaventure* 
Villanova* 

Notre Dame 
St. Francis* 
Manhattan* 
Syracuse 
Detroit* 

Seton Hall 
Connecticut 
Holy Cross* 

St. Bonaventure* 


continued 




HARRIS TWEED: THE WELL-BRED FABRIC 

Feels wonderfully at ease the wide world over— behaves handsomely year in 
and year out! HarrLs Tweed is dyed. spun, woven and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides of Scotland, from pure Scottish wool. Hand-loomed, of course— in 
fashion- favored misty, muted shades and in rugged masculine tones. Ixxik for 
it at your favorite fine store. The coals shown here, about $70 each. 

Look for this label, to be sure you're getting time -honored Harris Tweed. The Harris Tweed 
Mark is owned and administered by the Harris Tweed Association. Ltd.. London. Knuland. 

ADDRESS U.S. INQUIRIES TO: SUITE 807, 295 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 
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too good to remain gift-wrapped 

Old Rarity Scotch Whisky 


Whether you plan to treat yourself or a friend. Old Rarity 
Scotch Whisky is the ideal gift. The Old Rarity Scotch bottle 
is distinctive and so are its contents, which can he experienced 
only by tasting. From the centuries old distilling process 
emerges the superb flavor and aroma which are Old Rarity’s 
alone. Taste it and you will know why Old Rarity is the 
finest Scotch Whisky made— because it tastes best. 




{nr i /"V Blended Scotch Whisky S6.8° proof 

Imported by Munson G. Shaw Co., Inc., New York 17 


BASKETBALL 

SCHEDULES 

continued 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


DEC. 1 American Inti.* 

5 Yale* 

9 New Hampshire 

12 Boston College* 

15 Massachusetts 
19 Rutgers 

22 Santa Clata* 
JAN. 2 Fordham 

5 New Hampshire* 
9 Holy Crow* 

13 Boston U.* 

16 Niagara 

30 Manhattan* 


FEB. 2 Syracuse 

4 Vermont 
6 Maine 

9 Rhode Island 

12 Maine* 

13 Temple 

IS Massachusetts* 
20 Holy Cross 
23 Canisius* 

27 Vermont* 

MAR 3 Colgate* 

5 Rhode Island* 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Ithaca, .V.y. 


12 Florida Southern* 

16 Columbia* 

19 Syracuse 
28 30 All-College Tour. 
JAN. 8 Dartmouth* 

9 Harvard* 

13 Colgate 
16 Columbia 


FEB. 5 Harvard 

6 Dartmouth 

12 Princeton* 

13 Penn* 

19 Yale 

20 Brown 

26 Brown* 

27 Yale* 

MAR 4 Penn 

5 Princeton 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

Hanover, N.H. 


DEC. 5 St. Michael's* 

9 Rhode Island 
26-30 Holiday Festival 
JAN 2 Holy Cross 

8 Cornell 

9 Columbia 
13 Harvard* 

16 Harvard 

23 Springfield* 

27 Boston U. 

30 Pittsburgh* 


FEB. 5 Columbia* 

6 Cornell* 

9 Holy Cross* 

12 Brown* 

13 Yale* 

19 Princeton 

20 Pennsylvania 
26 Penns 1 Ivama* 


MAR • 


5 B il# 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


DEC 1 Roanoke* 

5 Canisius 
9 Yale 

12 Rhode Island* 

16 Bradley 
19 Columbia* 

22 Pittsburgh* 

28, 29 Blue Grass Toui. 
IAN. 2 Connecticut* 

6 Syracuse 
9 Army 

23 Iona* 


27 long Island U.* 
30 Seton Hall 
FEB. 3 Wagner* 

6 Georgetown* 

11 CCNY 
13 St John's 
17 Adelphi* 

20 Niagara* 

24 Rutgers* 

27 New York U.* 
MAR 1 Duquesne 
5 Manhattan* 


HOLY CROSS 

Worcester, Mass. 


DEC. 5 Fairfield 

9 St- Anselm’s* 

12 Yale 

IE Amherst 
28-30 Dixie Classic 
IAN. 2 Dartmouth* 

6 Massachusetts* 
9 Connecticut 

13 Rhode Island* 

16 Assumption- 

30 Niagara* 

FEB 3 Villa Madonna* 


6 Boston College* 
9 Dartmouth 
12 Seton Hall* 

16 Boston U. 

18 New York U. 

20 Connecticut* 

23 Providence 

26 Syracuse 

27 Canisius 

R. 2 Boston Col lege 

5 Colgate* 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 

Easton, Pa. 


DEC. 1 Upsala* 

5 Princeton 
9 Scranton* 

11 Albright* 

12 New York t). 

16 LaSalle 

18 Delaware 
29 30 Richmond Invit. 
JAN 2 Moravian 

6 Lehigh 
9 Temple 

13 Muhlenberg* 


16 Bucknell* 

23 Rider* 

FEB. 1 Wilkes 

3 Rutgers 
6 Seton Hat! 
10 Lehigh* 

13 Georgetown 

17 Muhlenberg 
20 Gettysburg 

24 Temple* 


. Joseph's* 
continued 
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uiamond-eet 

modal $75.00 


Water -rcaistant DMliirawriaiiKi 

model $ 59.50 model $59.50 


wjcr 


It’s polite to be punctual. Being "on time’’ is a sign 
of good manners and thoughtful consideration. An 
important aid to punctuality is, naturally, a good 
watch. May we suggest a Tissot? The accuracy 
and dependability of every Tissot watch is backed 
by over a hundred years of skilled craftsmanship. 

All Tissot watches are fully jeweled, shock-resistant, 
anti-magnetic . . . and each one features an 
unbreakable mainspring. The Tissot collection 
includes water-resistant, self-winding and 
diamond set models . . . priced from $39.60 to $95 
including Federal tax. Write for free illustrated 
booklet. We’ll include, of course, the name and 
address of your nearest Tissot dealer. 

Tissot Watches, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22. 




It's a legend . . . that people who share the original Italian liqueur will 
always he friends. What a wonderful way to express holiday greetings! 
Your dealer has Strega in stock today, strikingly gift-boxed. For 
a handsome free booklet describing ways to use it, write Canada 
Dry Corp., Dept. S, 100 Park Ave., New York, N. (85 proof) 


BASKETBALL 

SCHEDULES 


LaSALLE COLLEGE 


DEC. 2 Millnrsville 
S Bucknell 
9 Lehigh 

12 Manhattan 
16 Lafayette 
19 Niagara 

JAN 6 Canisius 
9 Duquesne 
11 Morehead Stale 

13 Syracuse 
16 Georgetown 


30 Western Kentuc 
FEB. 3 West Che-ter 
6 St. Joseph's 
9 Albright* 

13 Muhlenberg 
17 Pennsylvania 
70 Temple 
23 Muhlenberg* 

77 N.C. Slate 
MAR 1 Scranton 
5 Villanova 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

Orono, Me. 


DEC. 3 Brandeis* 

5 Bates 
9 Colby* 

11 Vermont 
1? Vermont 

15 Bowdom* 

28 30 Downeast Classic 

JAN. 6 Bowdoin 
9 Bates* 

16 Colby 

FEB. 6 Connecticu 


9 New Hampshire* 

12 Connecticut 

13 Rhode Island 
20 Rhode Island- 
24 Bates 
2 7 Bowdoin* 

29 New Hampshire 

MAR 2 Colby* 

4 Massachusetts 

5 Massachuselts 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


DEC 2 Fairleigh Dickinson* 

5 Wagner 

12 LaSalle 

18. 19 City Roses Tour 
26-30 Holiday Festival 
JAN. 2 St. Joseph's 
9 Georgetown 

13 Hofstra 
16 Navy 


30 Connecticut 
FEB 4 Villanova 
6 Syracuse 
11 New York U. 
13 Camsius 
20 Army 
22 CCNY 
25 St. John's 
27 Loyola (III ) 
MAR 3 SI Peter's 
5 Fardham 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

College Park', Md. 


OEC. 3 George Washington FEB. 3 N Carolina* 
9 Virginia* 6 Wake Forest 

14 Georgetown* 

18 Wake Forest* 

28, 29 Blue Grass Toui 
JAN 4 Yale* 

8 S, Carolina* 

13 Georgetown 
16 Duke 
18 N.C. State* 

20 Navy 


10 Virginia 
13 N.C. State 
15 Clemson* 

18 Duke* 

20 George Washington- 
23 N. Carolina 
26 Clemson 
77 S. Carolina 
MAR. 3 5 ACC Tour. 


NAVY 

A ii nopal in, .1 

DEC. 2 Ky Wesleyan 

5 Pennsylvania FE 

17 Princeton* 

16 Brandeis* 

18 19 Birmingham Classic 
JAN. 6 Gettysburg* 

9 NYU 

13 American U * 

16 Manhattan* 

20 Maryland* 


23 Virginia Tech* 
I. 3 Temple* 

6 Duke* 

10 Penn State* 

13 Pittsburgh 
17 Georgetown 
20 Virginia* 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Neu- York City 


DEC. 


JAN. 

FEB. 


3 Marquette 

5 Georgetown 
9 Rutgers 

17 Lafayette 
19 Denver 

26-30 Holiday Festival 

6 Fairleigh Dickinson* 
9 Navy 

16 Army 

7 Duquesne 


6 Pittsburgh 


8 Wes 


Nrgmu 


11 Manhattan 
13 Villanova 
18 Holy Cross 
20 Boston U. 
25 Temple 
27 Fordham 
29 CCNY 

MAR 3 St John's 


NIAGARA UNIVERSITY 

Niagara Fall s 


DEC. 


JAN. 

FEB. 


5 John Carroll* 

8 Villa Madonna* 

12 Le Moyne* 

15 Florida Southern* 
17 Georgetown* 

19 LaSalle 

28-30 All-College Tour. 

9 St Bonaventure 

16 Connecticut* 

23 Western Ontario* 

30 Holy Cross 

1 Providence 


10 Syracuse* 

13 Siena* 

15 Duquesne’ 

18 Seton Hall 
20 Fordham 
72 Scranton 
27 St. Bonaventure* 
MAR 1 Colgate 
2 Syracuse 
5 Buffalo 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Princeton, N.J. 


5 Lafayette* 

9 Temple 

12 Navy 

17 Rutgers* 

29 Tennessee 
29 Vanderbilt 
JAN. 2 Pennsylvania 
3 Yale 

13 Pennsylvania' 
16 Brown* 


30 Rutgers 
FEB. 1 Colgate* 

6 Yale- 

12 Cornell 

13 Columbia 

19 Darlmouth' 

20 Harvard* 

26 Harvard 

27 Dartmouth 
MAR. 4 Columbia* 

S Cornell* 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 

Providence 


DEC 


IAN 


3 American Inti. 

9 Brown 

12 St. Francis (N.Y.)* 

11 Bradley 
16 St. Louis 
19 St. John’s 
21 Santa Clara* 

,’9, 30 Providence Invit.* 
9 Springfield* 

16 Boston College* 

19 Assumption 
23 St Joseph's 


FEB. 1 Niagara* 

3 Brown* 

5 Colby 

9 St. Bonavenlure 
13 St Michaels* 

16 Rhode Island* 

19 Boston College 

20 Siena 

23 Holy Cross* 

27 Boston U.* 

29 Fairfield* 

MAR. 2 Rhode Island 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

Kingston, R.I. 


DEC 


JAN. 


2 Hartford* 

5 Brown 
9 Dartmouth* 

12 Fordham 

15 Boston College 

18 Richmond 

19 Virginia 
21 Bucknell 

5 Northeastern* 

8 Vermont* 

9 Vermont* 

13 Holy Cross 

16 New Hampshire* 


Massachusetts 

Rutgers 

Connecticut* 

Providence 
New Hampshire 
Maine 

Massachusetts* 

Springfield* 

Georgetown 

Providence* 

Connecticut 


ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 

St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


DEC. 7 Villa Madonna* 

12 Xavier (0 ) 

11 Siena 
19 Santa Clara 
23 Texas Southern* 
26-29 Holiday Festival 
IAN. 2 Portland 
9 Niagara- 
16 St. Vincent* 

18 Gannon 


23 Camsius 
30 Marshall 

FEB. 9 Providence* 
13 Duquesne* 
17 Villanova 
20 Marquette 

24 Duquesne 
27 Niagara 

MAR 1 St. Vincent 
5 Camsius 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 

Loretto, Pa. 


DEC 3 St Vincent* 

5 Duquesne 
7 Ky Wesleyan* 
10 Westminster 
12 Geneva* 

16 Steubenville 
19 Youngstown* 
JAN 2 Marshall 
4 Morehead 
9 Carnegie Tech- 

15 Ky. Wesleyan 

16 Notre Dame 


18 Ohio U. 

23 Steubenville- 
30 Geneva 
FEB 6 Camsius 
10 Youngstown 
13 Westminster* 

19 St. Joseph's 

20 Marshall- 
22 St. Vincent 
25 Wake Forest 
27 Morehead* 

MAR 5 Duquesne 


ST.JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 

Brooklyn 


DEC. 


JAN 


1 Bridgeport 
3 St Louis 

7 Fairleigh Dickinson* 
11 12 Steel Bowl 
15 Brooklyn College* 

19 Providence 
26 30 Holiday Festival 
7 St. Joseph's 
15 George Washington 
23 Army 
28 Marquette 


Loyola (III.) 
Syracuse 

West Virginia 

Fordham 

CCNY 

St. Francis (N.Y.) 
Manhattan 
Temple 
New York U. 


continued 


when you know the story .. .you'll 



fizzle finishes seldom win anything 


At Albert Pick Hotels and Motels you’ll find no 
flash-in-the-pan shenanigans that many times pass 
for service and efficiency. On the contrary — we be- 
lieve the thoughtful, personalized attention that 
continues from check-in to check-out time is the 
basis for successful hotelkeeping. Next time you’re 
traveling to or through any of the 29 cities where 
Albert Pick Hotels or Motels are located, stop over 
and let us show you what we mean. 

Q£6&tZ~Pec6 

mourns cnOTaas 


u’ho • 


or the « an . 
plans ahead 




Birmingham, Ala Pick Bankhead 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . .Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago. Ill Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati. 0 Pick-Fountain Square 

Cleveland. 0 Pick. Carter 

Colo. Springs. Colo. . .Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus. 0 Puk-Fort Hayes 

Dayton. O Pick-Miami 

Detroit Mich Pick. Foil Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich... Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III Pick. Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick. Durant 

Huntsville Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami 8each. Fla . Albert Pick Hotella 
Minneapolis. Minn . Pick-Nicollet 
Mobile, Ala . . Albert Pick Motel 


Montgomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Natcher. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York, N.Y Belmont Plara 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick- Roosevelt 

Portsmouth Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rocklord. Ill Albert Pick Motel 

St Louis. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

SI Louis Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

St Louis Mo Pick- Melbourne 

South Bend, Jnd . . . P/ck-OJiver 
Terre Haute. Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo. 0 Pick -Fori Meigs 

Topeka Kans Pick-Kansan 

Washington DC... .Pick-Lee House 
Youngstown, 0 Pick -Ohio 


NO CHARGE FOR CH 


LDREN UNDER 12 


Free Teletype Reservations may be made at any Albert Pick Hote 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-59, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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In these times of 
constant change, 
Hold St. Regis 
zealously maintains 
the old-world qualities which have 
made it one of the world's finest 
hotels. With its unlimited facilities 
and experience, faultless service and 
unequalled cuisine. The St. Regis 
is more than just a hotel, unique in 
its prestige. There is no more im- 
pressive address in all the world 
for gou on pour visits to New York. 

HOTEL ST. REGIS 

Fifth Ave. at 55th Rt., Xow York 22 


0 


THIS IS A YEAR- ROUND RESORT 
OF DELIBERATE SIMPLICITY AND 
INFORMALITY, a charming hotel 
and cottages on an 18th century 
sugar plantation. Private 9-hole, 
3350-yard golf course, lovely 
crescent-shaped beach, pool, beach 
house. All-weather tennis. Excellent bone 
fishing. Danish-American cuisine laced 
with Continental and Crucian delicacies. 
See your travel apent or 
Robert F . Warner, Inc. 

New York • Boston • Chicago 
Washington • Toronto 

Frederiksled. St. Croix 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Introducing the new 

"PAR” 

GOLFER’S 
WATCH 



“l 


' PAR '' Golfer 1 ! Welch. AW5 W.Touhy Ave.Chll 

I” T# "PM" Caller's Wltdi: 

| □ Check lor $ is enclosed lor watches. | 

| □ Money order lor ) is enclosed lor. — watches, j 

j Send immediately to: 

| Name j 

• Street address i 

J City Slate J 

THIS Of f Eft GOOD ONL V*WHILE PRESENT STOCK LASTS. 


BASKETBALL 

SCHEDULES 

continued 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


Philadelphia 


DEC. 2 West Chester 
5 Ky Wesleyan 
9 Gettysburg 

11 Cincinnati 

15 Elirxbelhlown* 
19 Pennsylvania 

26 30 Holiday Festival 
JAN. 2 Manhattan 
7 St John's 
9 Seton Hall 

12 Lehigh- 

16 Muhlenberg 


23 Providence 
30 Temple 

FEB i. LaSalle 
10 St Peter's 
13 Albright 
17 Delaware 
19 Si Francis (Pa.) 

24 Bucknell 
27 Villanova 

MAR 2 Lalayette 

9 Phila. Textile’ 


SETON HALL UNIVERSITY 

South Orange, N.J. 


DEC. 2 Toronto* 

5 Roanoke- 
10 Western Kentucky 
12 Scranton- 

19 Rider • 

JAN 6 Loyola (Md.) 

9 St. Joseph's- 
12 Long Island U. 

14 Yeshiva- 

16 SI Francis (N.Y.)* 

20 Villanova 
23 Albright 


30 Fordham* 

FEB. 2 Iona 

6 lalayette* 

12 Holy Cross 

13 Boston College 
l- Niagara 

20 Georgetown* 
22 Camsius* 

27 Detioit 

MAR 5 Muhlenberg* 

9 SI Peter’s 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEC. 5 Clarkson 

8 Cornell 

12 Alfred* 

15 Penn State 
Y9 Cornell* 

JAN. 6 Fordham* 

9 Pittsburgh* 

13 LaSalle 

16 Camsius 
FEB. 2 Connecticut* 

4 St. John's 


6 Manhallan* 


10 I 


ugara 


13 Colgate- 
17 Camsius’ 

W PeiiTi State- 
24 Colgate 
26 Holy Cross* 
MAR. 2 Niagara- 

4 Boston College 

5 Boston U. 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 


Villanova, Pa. 


DEC. 


JAN. 


2 Princeton 
4 Scranton* 

7 Gettysburg 

12 Clemson 
16 N C State 

19 Wagner 

2 Boston College 
6 Ouquesne 
9 Muhlenberg 

13 Temple 

16 West Virginia 

20 Seton Hall 


FEB 


23 Pennsylvania 
27 Army 
30 Camsius 
4 Manhallan 
6 Sre 


11 Pittsburgh * 

13 NYU 

17 St Bonaventure 
22 Wake Forest 
24 Toledo 
27 St Joseph's 
MAR. 5 LaSalle 


VIRGINIA TECH 

Blacksburg, Va. 


DEC. 5 George 

Washington* 

12 U of Virginia 

14 Marshall 

21 22 Watauga Invit. 
29. 30 Sugar Bowl 
JAN 2 Centenary 

6 l). Ot Richmond 
11 Marshall 

13 Davidson* 

15 William & Mary 
19 VMI 


23 Navy 
25 Furman* 

27 Dayton 

28 Toledo 
FEB. 2 George 

Washington 
5 Davidson 
8 William & Mary* 
12 Citadel 
16 Richmond* 

19 VMI* 

20 Furman 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Va. 


DEC. 1 William & Mary 
5 Richmond* 

9 Maryland 

12 Virginia Tech- 
17 Wake Forest" 

19 Rhode Island* 

JAN 2 Yale- 

5 N.C. State* 

6 VMI 

9 S. Carolina* 

13 W Virginia 
16 N. Carolina 


3. 2 N C. Stale 

5 S. Carolina 

6 Clemson 
10 Maryland- 
13 Clemson* 

16 Duke 

17 Wake Forest 
20 Navy 

22 Duke* 

25 N. Carolina* 

27 Washington* Lee* 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT WINE DISTRICTS 

m 



Putting Widmer’s Sherry 
to "weather" on the winery 
rooftops is a lot of work 

. . . but it’s worth it! 


Wine lo become Widmer’s New York 


Slate Sherry must spend its allotted 
time in tightly sealed oak barrels on the 
winery roofs . . . Here, thru hot summer 
suns and winter snows of the valley, the 
Sherry ages and develops its unique 
perfection. 

Few of the world's wineries and only 
Widmer’s in our country, use this 



extensive method 
of maturing Sherry. 


COCKTAIL SHERRY' 

Brilliant, pale Sherry . . . 
very dry, fragrant and 
nutty ... an excellent 
before dinner wine, 

Widmcr’s produce three 
other outstanding N.Y.S. 

Sherries: special selection, Neapolitan 
Brand, and Golden cream sherry. 


WidmehsI Wines 


Take tho Time to be Good l 



For cooking recipes 
and wine facts . . . 
write for Free booklet 
WINE WONDERLAND 
or ask for it 
at your wine shop. 


WIDMERS WINE CELLARS INC. Naples 3, N.Y. 
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SHOPWALK 

An in-time-for-Christmas look 
at the bright world of leather 


I eathbk is very much the thing 
j these days, whether to sit on, to 
travel with or to wear. A perusal of 
shops that specialize in leather— 
Gucci, Mark Cross, the Hermes hou- 
tique at Lord & Taylor and Dunhill 
Tailors— turns up an intriguing as- 
sortment of specialty items for travel. 

For the armchair traveler, for in- 
stance, Bloomingdale’s has the most 
out-country British officer's chair 
you ever saw. It is made in the Orient 
of luxuriously soft hide and comes in 



assorted subdued colors. The frame 
is of antiqued oak which looks more 
like teak. With brass hardware on 
the joints and at the base, it is sturdy 
enough to have survived the Boxer 
Rebellion. Six week delivery, $275. 

For travelers who hate to wait for 
their airplane luggage a number of 
attractive new cases at Mark Cross 
are just the right size to slip under a 
plane seat'. These are efficient two-in- 
one kits in which you can carry your 
important papers and still have room 
left for your overnight essentials. 

An attache case called the Stand- 
by in tan hide ($98.50), or pigskin 
($120, both plus tax) can become an 
overnighter with the addition of a 
fitted moire-lined case in which there 
are spaces for light clothes. An oilsilk- 
lined, zippered compartment also 
comes in the case. You can pack it 

continued 



your favorite Sport 

in ukt. Qold 

Cartier's exclusive series of gold charms tagged for your favorite sport, each 
gaily outlined in enamel and with a diamond (or that added spark. Shown: 
sailing, marlin fishing, skiing, horse racing, golf, duck shooting and car racing. Also 
available, stream fishing, trout fishing, upland game, speedboat racing, baseball, 
tennis, polo and steeplechasing. Each $135. Fed. tax included. Shown actual size. 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 52 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. PUia 3 0111 
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shop walk continued 


Gorham Candelabra 


V 

Our solid silver candelabra brings 
candlelight glamour to every 
holiday table seting. This gleaming pair 
unscrews at three points 
for eight different and exciting 
arrangements from console 
to its full 1 1 W formal length. 

Versatile and serene Puritan desi 


4L y 


1 4 

c > 


69!! 


Fecerol tax included. Add $2.50 beyond our delivery areo. 

Write or Telephone Orders To Jean Tree, PL 7-8100 

Black Starb«Goruam 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 

MANHASSEJ MILLBURN WHITE PLAINS 



CHIPP CH1PP CHIPP CHIPP CH1PP 1 


and be ever ready for the next time 
you have to go out of town in a hurry. 

The well-organized overnight case 
for women (below) has a side-pocket 
space for magazines. On the under- 
side of the lid there is a velvet-lined 
pocket for jewelry, and a removable 
waterproof pocket for toiletries. In 
natural-colored Novo calf, finished 
with kidlike softness, it measures 18 
by 18*4 by 6 1 ■> inches and weighs six 
pounds. $120 plus tax. 

The man’s case called Ambassador 
has the appearance of an overnight 



bag with two outside packets. There 
is an outside zippered pocket on one 
side, and a pocket containing a zip- 
pered portfolio on the other. The case 
is fully leather lined, has leather side 
gussets and double leather handles. 
In black, brown or tan, it measures 
18 by 13 by 5 inches. $115 plus tax. 



For long-distance fights Mark 
Cross is showing a shoulder bag for 
men or women, and they are calling it, 
for better or worse, the Boodle bag. 
It comes either in tan or black twill 
with hand-boarded hide trim, or all 
hide. It zips ac:oss the top and is 
large enough ( 1 <> by 8 J -j by 6 ■ _> inches) 


GNY2 
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to catch sizable last minute extras. 
In twill, $13.50; hide, $26.50, both 
plus tax. 



The soft walnut-colored leather, 
which Gucci rather disarmingly names 
after itself, appears in a number of 
new cases that should be of partic- 
ular interest for sports enthusiasts. 
Shown here is a woman’s spectator 
bag which has a full zipper closing. 


*< 05 . 

on a cotton knit pullover with 
this cooling news: airy honeycomb 
texture, buttoned vents on the 
sleeves and waist, removable stays 
for a neat, non-wilting collar. 

We preview it in New York in a 
black, gray and white 
combination highlighted with 
either olive, brown, blue or red. 
Sizes S, M, L, XL. $12.50 
On mail or 'phone orders, add 35c 
for sending beyond our delivery area 
Men's Shop, Street Floor 

BCRGDORF 

GOODMAN 




It is brass-fastened and has a saddle- 
cinch-webbing shoulder strap in vari- 
ous colors. One strap we saw was in 
burgundy and dark green. The bag is 
large enough to hold field glasses, a 
thermos, scarves, gloves, camera, etc. 
It measures about 17 by 13 } 4 inches. 
$35 plus tax. 

The most luxurious tennis racket 
case in town is made of the same soft 
brown leather. It is zippered, has a 
zippered tennis-ball pocket and re- 
tails at Gucci for $36 plus tax. 

The kind of sufide that is “French- 
wheeled” seems at first touch to be as 
continued 



MAKE HIM A HOBBY VEST 

He'll treasure this hnndsome needlepoint 

"hobby vast" — weor it often, and keep it at 
i precious heirloom. Whatever his hobby or 
interest, wo'll design and hand-point on can- 
os, especially for you, and supply all the wool 
for your work. Send photos, story, or descr 
of hs special interests. We will quote 
:e for hand-painted convas and mater 
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.dowbrook " 

Christmas gift, tailored 
feet ion of fine British mercerized 
poplin. Regular 8-20, petite 6- 1 6. oyster 
white. 50.00. third floor. Fifth Avenue, 
White Plains, Manhasset, Short Hills 
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Sweater jfatkct 


Designed and fashioned for protec- 
tion, comfort and freedom oj action and 
made to our oven specifications l/\ expert 
craftsmen in England 

This favorite of international sports- 
men and choice of the Masters is made 
of the finest (/Utility expertly knitted 
alpaca wool 

Alternating "nne-by.nne" strip** of 
bin* ami whit*; grev ami whit*; t>*igc 

* 4 ° 

FRTRIPLSR& lP 

F.Uabtis eA 

MADISON AVR\I K AT 4 . STREET • NRIV YORK 
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SHOPWALK continued 

soft as fresh dough. Dunhill Tailors 
on 57th Street has it in a man’s coun- 
try coat imported from France. Con- 
tinental details are rampant here: two 
patch pockets plus a ticket pocket, 
notched, stitched lapels, side vents 
and a button-on-back belt that can 
be removed. In cocoa suede, it is a 
lot of dash for $190. 



Equally buttery are the French calf- 
skins that Hermes uses and Lord & 
Taylor has at the main floor boutique. 
All of the Hermes appointments are 
handmade, the choice is wide. One 
gem is a simple calfskin portfolio, flat- 
folded, zipper-closed, with handsome 
brass lock. It is $38 plus tax. 

A traveling handbag in the custom- 
ary Hermes shape is extra deep to ac- 
commodate a jewel box which can be 
removed for deposit in a hotel safe 
upon arrival. It has a ruby velvet lin- 
ing aad zipped closing. The largest of 
three sizes is 32 inches and $94. Its 
matching jewel case is $77, both plus 
tax. They come in three colors: acajou 
i wine), black and natural. 

A smaller gift in the same fine calf- 
skin is an agenda book with two sep- 
arate sections for appointments and 
addresses. It is packaged with a year's 
supply of refills dated in three-month 
sections (to cut down on bulk). Gold- 
leaf-edged pages are S3 per pack; a 
sterling silver pencil, $2 plus tax, and 
the notebook itself $11 plus tax. 


—Jo Ahern Zill 



Ends fumbling for door 
or car Keyholes, lets you read 
theatre programs during the show. 
Tilfany sterling silver, two and 
three-fourths Inches long, Price 
includes federal tax. GUI pacKaged. 
Add titty cents for shipping. 


Tiffany & Co. 


uniquely Trio mas Begg 

SEAL VELOURS 



"7 50 


Crowning achievement a la Thomas Begg- e'est 
formidable. Made in France to our exclusive 
designs . with the deep richness of the pre- 
cious fur. Bronre, Olive. Charred Grey. Black — 
with a singular collection of field ornaments, 
from $2.95. 

Arid 50r. fir Mail Orders Write 
Frr Catalog. Credit Cards Honored. 



480 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22 — at 58th St. 

400 Madison Avenue — at 47th St. 
1427 Broadway — Met. Opera Bldg. 

3 Beaver St-eet at Bowling Green 
Closing Hour — 7:00 P.M. 


GNY4 


faces in the crowd 



BETSY RAWLS. 31-VI‘ltr- 
old golfer from Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., who 
won 10 tournaments 
on this season's circuit, 
was officially declared 
by Ladies I’GA to be 
this year's top money 
winner, with alltime 
record of $26,774. 


CHUCK MCKINLEY, 18- 
year-old freshman at 
Trinity f 'niversity, de- 
feated Ray Senkowski 
of University of Mich- 
igan 6-1 , 6-4. 6-2 in Rt. 
Louis for third straight 
USLTA National Jun- 
ior Indoor tennis 
championship. 



ELLIOTT BURCH, 35, 
Brookmeade Stable 
head trainer since 
1957, saw his Belmont 
and Woodward Stakes 
winner. Sword Dancer, 
trained by his father 
as a yearling, picked 
Horse-of-the-Year by 
Morning Telegraph. 



JIM ROPRICUEZ JR., 
18. became youngest 
ever to win a National 
Rodeo title when he 
ended year with 6.184 
points, after he and 
partner tied six steers 
in 121.8 seconds in 
roping event at Clay- 
ton. N.Mex. 



EPWAltD COSTELLO. 16. 
captain and center on 
Boston Latin School 
football team, led team 
to second straight un- 
defeated season as 
Boston Latin won its 
Thanksgiving Day fi- 



KRED TUNNICLIFPE, 
20-year-old sophomore 
halfback at University 
of California at Santa 
Barbara, broke nine- 
year NAIA records for 
both pass receiving 
(18 caught I and total 


r fill' 



ARTHUR WEBB. 70. of 
Scarborough. England, 
showed exceptional 
calm after winning 
football pool worth 
$742,987. As part of 
system, Webb picked 
teams whose names 
began with S or C to 
tie (act* page 26). 
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Zodiac Sea Wolf 


Perfect for skin divers . . . perfect for you, 
the newest Sea Wolf has now been tested 
to an amazing undersea depth of 660 ft. 
It’s waterproof , self-winding and 
ultra smart - THE ADVENTURER'S 
WATCH ...IN OR OUT OF THE WATER! 

• 17-iewcl precision movement • movable bezel with 
minute calibrations • large radium blocks and hands 

• shock-resistant • anti magnetic • unbreakable mam 
spring and crystal • slim stainless steel case and band 
• white or black radium dial, sweep hand 

SiOO.OO Fed. lax Included 

An Official Watch of the Swiss Federal Railways 
ZODIAC WATCH COMPANY. 15 w. 44th Street. New York 36. N Y. 



There's a South African tour to suil your pocket. 
Consul I your experienced Trued Agent. Ask 
SATOUR for friendly, helpful advice, colorful litera- 
ture. Transportation details from South African 
Railways, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21. N.Y. 


DotitI n 
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I960 

to 


I960 -SOUTH AFRICA'S 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


J SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
Rockefeller Center 

610 Fifth Avenue. New York 20, N Y 


MY TRAVEL AGENT IS . 
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RANGEMASTER 7 X 35 ' 


Incomparable wide-angle binocular. Origi- 
nally designed for professionals. Offers 
90% more viewing area than standard 
binoculars. For the man who demands the 

finest $135 

20-year guarantee 

Other models from $9.95; 30-day trial ex- 
change. See your dealer, or write for free 
gift guide “How To Select Binoculars." 


gushnell 


T “ ” ^ 

T92Bushnell Building, Pasadena, Caiif. 
In Canada: 5766 Fraser St., Vancouver 15, B.C. 


FOOTBALLS 11™ 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The college football season ended the 
way it began — in a clattering wave of 
upsets (see page 15). But, almost be- 
fore the last old grad’s shout had faded 
into a hoarse whisper, postseason bowls 
were filled to overflowing with, for a 
change, most of the good teams in the 
country. 

Washington 9 1) and Wisconsin (7-2) 
were already in the Rose Bowl, and un- 
beaten Syracuse 1 9-0 , which faces UCLA 



% ,N 


BACK OF THE week: Navy’s Joe Bellino, 
shipshape again after midseason injuries, 
ripped and roared through the Army 
line for 113 yards and three touchdowns. 

next Saturday, will line up against Texas 
'9 1 in theCotton Bowl. As expected, LSU 
1 9 1 and Mississippi 9 1 signed for a 
rematch in the Sugar Bowl, and Georgia 
9 1 was picked to face Missouri 16 4 , in 
the Orange Bowl. Other pairings: Arkansas 
(8 2 and Georgia Tech *6 4 in the Gator 
Bowl; TCC :8 2 and Clcmson 8 2) in 
Houston's Bluebonnet Bowl December 
1 9. Only Penn Slate < 8 2 , signed for Phila- 
delphia’s Liberty Bowl December 19, [still 
awaited an opponent. 

THE EAST 

Striking furiously and quickly. Navy’s six- 
point short-enders gleefully rubbed Army 
into the painted green turf of Philadel- 
phia Stadium and never let up until 
they had belabored the unsuspecting Ca- 
dets 43 12 in full view of 98,616 fans. 
Fully aware that Army's Joe Caldwell 
would be throwing the ball every chance 
he got, imaginative young Navy Coach 
Wayne Hardin traded in his fullback 
and quarterback for fleet halfbacks on de- 
fense. They swarmed over Lonely End 
Bill Carpenter and other Cadet receivers 
like so many happy ants on picnic sand- 
wiches. Meanwhile, stubby little Joe Bel- 


lino, a quick-footed halfback who has 
turned down lucrative pro baseball offers 
for a more confining career as a sub- 
marine officer, shocked Army with three 
touchdowns, one on a 47-yard sprint. 

Coach Steve Sebo, hanged in effigy so 
many times that he must wince every 
time he passes a clothesline, had some 
terrifying moments when his Penn team 
trailed Cornell 13 0 early in the third quar- 
ter. But, sub Quarterback George Koval, a 
daring young man with an accurate arm, 
and Halfback Fred Duelling, a fearsome 
All-Ivy runner, bailed out the bumbling 
Quakers, led them to a 28-13 victory 
and Penn’s first Ivy League title. Duelling 
spread the defenders with wide sweeps 
around the ends, and Koval filled the 
empty holes with three touchdown passes. 
However, the wolves may still get Sebo. 
The latest rumor: Rutgers’ John Stiegman 
will replace Steve in i960. 

Boston College turned two fourth-quarter 
breaks into a 14 0 triumph over Holy 
Cross; Colgate upset Brown 33 14; unbeat- 
en Hofstra overwhelmed Scranton 35 0 
for its ninth straight The top three: 

1. SYRACUSE (9-0) 

3. PENN STATE (8-3) 

The conference champions: Ivy- Penn; 
Yankee Connecticut. 

THE MIDWEST 

Like a sweet-toothed urchin saving his 
dessert for last, Notre Dante licked the 
platter clean and beat CSC 16-6 to give 
Coach Joe Kuharieh an even break (5 and 
5) in his first year. With the ferocious 
McKeevers hobbled by injuries suffered 
against UCLA (Guard Mike sprained his 
ankle; End Marlin broke his left hand), 
the normally stout Trojan defense was 
sorely tested by the Irish linemen, who 
opened airy holes for Sophomore Fullback 
Gerry Gray’s tackle dives and provided 
superb protection for Quarterback George 
Izo’s passes ( 1 1 for 23 and 147 yards) and 
rollouts. Gray, scheduled for knee sur- 
gery, hardly looked like a cripple as he 
scored both Notre Dame touchdowns. 

Oklahoma State’s 14-year-long wait for 
victory at last seemed close at hand when 
the Cowboys led Oklahoma 7-3 with a 
quarter to go. But the eome-lalely Soon- 
ers had other ideas. With line-bursting 
Junior Fullback Ronnie Hartline running 
31 yards for one touchdown and 17 more 
to set up a second, Oklahoma won 17 7. 

Cincinnati’s Jackie Lee, second only to 
Stanford’s Dick Norman in passing, com- 
pleted 16 of 31 for 185 yards to help beat 
Miami of Ohio 14 7 ; Wichita held off Tulsa, 
winning 26-21 ; College of Kmporia edged 
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Austin 21-20 in the Mineral Water Bowl. 
The top three: 

t. WISCONSIN (7-2) 

3. PUROUE 13-2-2) 

The conference champions: Big Ten — 
Wisconsin; Big Eight Oklahoma; Mid- 
America— Rowling Green. 

THE SOUTH 

Georgia, already raised from obscurity to 
the Southeastern Conference champion- 
ship, added some more frosting to Coach 
Wally Butts’s tasty cake by doing in old 
rival Georgia Tech 21-14 (see paye 15 on 
the way to the Orange Bowl. Quarter- 
backs Fran Tarkenton and Charley Britt 
took the steam out of the Engineers with 
their passing, and nimble Halfback Freddy 
Brown did the rest with his running in 



lineman of the week: Texas Guard 
Maurice Doke, iron man linebacker start- 
ing his 31st consecutive game, celebrated 
by strewing field with Texas A&M backs. 


the first half. Tech struck back bravely, 
but too late, as Quarterback Marv Tib- 
betts pitched two scoring passes. 

It's been a long time since Auburn was 
beaten in the line, but Alabama's sturdy 
forwards overpowered the once-feared Ti- 
gers at their own game and whipped them 
10 0. Judiciously stocked by Coach Bear 
Bryant, Alabama is on the way back, and 
SEC rivals can begin to worry again. 

Mississippi, aching for another shot at 
LSU, will get it in the Sugar Bowl after 
romping over Mississippi .State 42-0. Care- 
fully avoiding the middle of the bulky 
State line, the Rebs tuned up their air 
arm and wide sweeps, turned loose sub 
Quarterback Jake Gibbs, who flipped for 
two scores and ran for two more. 

Tennessee, bumbling and fumbling ever 
since it upset LSU, couldn’t pierce Van- 
derbilt’s stacked eight-man line and 
couldn’t stop talented Halfback Tom 
Moore, who led the Commodores to a 
14-0 victory. 

Joggled out of its sleep by usually ret- 
icent Coach Jim Hickey’s spur-of-the- 
moment pep talk, North Carolina sudden- 
ly became the superstars the late Jim 
continued 


SPAIN BRAZIL • ALSO PRODUCED IN • ITALY • HOLLAND 



Faithful projection of your color slides, just as you took them . . . that’s 
what you get with Bausch & Lomb High Picture Fidelity! Balomatic Slide 
Projectors have an optical system designed by the makers of CinemaScope, 
the world’s finest binoculars and scientific instruments ... run by them- 
selves . . . never need re-focusing. Choose from three Balomatic models as 
low as $84.50 at your dealer’s. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BALOMATIC by Bausch & Lomb 


HIGH 


Only Bausch & Lomb puts 

PICTURE FIDELITY 

into every slide you project ! 


<&L>1575 


BOLS 


A CHOICE Of 29 0EUCI00S / LIQUEURS 


Taste the smooth 
cocoa flavor in 
this delicious 
liqueur! 


Also enjoy 
Bols Cherry (m*) 
Apricot and 
Peach (60°) 
Liqueurs. 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


a three plane family. . . all 



Thimble- 

Drome 

of course 


It’s not unusual for a family 
to own several Tlnmble-Drome 

planes, because each dependable 
Thimble-Drome model, with its own 
characteristics of flight and maneuverability, provides something 
different in sport fun and flying thrills. There’s a Thimble-Drome 
plane, with an engine famous for easy starting and 

reliability, suited to every age and degree of flying skill. 

When you’ve had just a few practice flights you and your boy will 
Ik- doing loops, wingovers, all the exciting maneuvers 

that quickly teach the theory and dynamics of flight. In 
this Air Age, is there any more practical knowledge you could 

give your boy? And, along with the sport, you’ll be sharing 
the fine association, based on successful accomplishment, which 

precision-made Thimble-Drome models arc built to promote. 


Available at hobby counters everywhere— In California, visit the 
Thimble-Drome Flying Circle at famed DISNEYLAND 



World's Largest Manufacturers of Ready-to-Fly 
Model Planes and Accessories 


L.M. COX 


MANUFACTURING CO- INC. 
Santa Ana, California 


Tatum expected them to be. The Tar 
Heels scored twice in the first 10 minutes 
against favored Duke, continued to pour 
it on until the score mounted to 50-0. 
Wailed Duke’s stung Bill Murray, after 
the Blue Devils' worst trouncing: "We 
never had anyone manhandle us like that. 
They just knocked us down and ran over 
us.” 

Fired-up Florida concentrated on Mi- 
ami Quarterback Fran Curci, kept him on 



new faces of the week: Fullback Ger- 
ray Gray (left', with two touchdowns, led 
Notre Dame to 16-6 upset of USC: Ole 
Miss Quarterback Jake Gibbs, Sugar Bowl 
bound, scored twice, passed for two more 
touchdowns against Mississippi State. 


his back a good part of the bleak after- 
noon and knocked the surprised Hurri- 
canes out of a certain Orange Bowl invi- 
tation 23- 14. Pathetic offensively for most 
of a so-so season, Florida put the attack 
in the capable hands of 25-year-old Quar- 
terback Dick Allen, and he responded 
nobly, running for one touchdown, pass- 
ing for two more and kicking a 20-yard 
field goal. 

With (iemson’s Harvey White having 
one of his better days, the Gator-bound 
Tigers routed Furman 56-3; Wake For- 
est’s Norm Snead threw three touchdown 
passes, set five Atlantic Coast records 
as the Deacons outscored South Carolina 
43-20; Howard Dyer led VMI to a 37- 
12 upset of Virginia Tech and the South- 
ern Conference title; undefeated l.enoir- 
Rhyne pummeled Catawba 50-6 to win 
No. 1 ranking among NAIA schools. The 
top three: 

1. Mississippi (e-i) 

2. LSU (•■>) 

3. GEORGIA (O-l) 

The conference champions'. Southeast- 
ern Georgia; Atlantic Coast —Clemson; 
Southern VMI. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas and Texas A&M have played many 
a difThanger in 65 years, but never have 
they come closer to producing a mass 
coronary among their frenzied fans. The 
Longhorns spotted the supercharged Ag- 
gies 10 points (including a 52-yard field 
goal by chunky Randy Sims), then swept 
back under the firm touch of superb 
Quarterback Bobby Lackey, who bounced 
over from the one-yard line with 2:20 to 
play to give Texas a 20-17 victory and a 
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share of the Southwest Conference title 
with TCU and Arkansas. 

TC'tl Tackles Don Floyd and Bob Lilly 
led the defensive charge that harried 
SMU’s Don Meredith, and Halfbacks 
Harry Moreland and Mare Lasater pro- 
vided the offensive thrusts to win for the 
Horned Frogs 19 0. But there was still a 
slice of glory left for Meredith, who set a 
new NCAA three-year pass completion 
record (241 for :i95 > of 61%. 

Larry Corley’s 18-yard field goal lifted 
Baylor past Itice 23 21; Arizona State 
defeated Arizona 13 9. The top three: 

.. tcu (s-a) 

2. TEXAS (9-1) 

3. ARKANSAS (8-2) 

The conference champions: Southwest 

Texas. TCI' and Arkansas; Border 
Arizona State; Missouri Valley North 
Texas State and Houston. 

THE WEST 

Air Force sent Fullback Monte Moorberg 
crashing over for a 7 0 lead in the first 
quarter, but not even Rich Mayo’s arm 
could hold off Colorado’s Gale Weidner 
once he warmed to his task. Weidner 
passed for two touchdowns and a two- 
point conversion, and Colorado won 15-7 
to avenge last year’s loss to the Falcons. 

Wyoming's Skyline Conference cham- 
pions, beaten only by Air Force, ran inept 
Denver dizzy with 27 points in the open- 
ing period, reluctantly scored 18 more as 
it battered the Pioneers 45 0. 

I'CI.A, hiding its best shots from Syr- 
acuse's scouts, picked up three early scores 
and beat Utah 21-6. The top three: 

1. WASHINGTON (9-1) 

3. UCLA (5-3-1) 

The conference champions: Big Five 
Washington, CSC and t'Cl.A; Skyline — 
Wyoming; Rocky Mountain Idaho State. 


11TH WEEK LEADERS 

( S’CAA statistics) 


SCORING 7 D PAT PC PTS. 

Pervis Atkins. N.Mex. State 17 5 n 107 

Skip Face. Stanford 11 25 3 100 

Nolan Jones. Arizona State 10 23 3 92 

Pervis Atkins. N. Mex. State 130 ‘.'71 7.5 

Torn Watkins. Iowa State I5S 843 5.3 
Dwight Nichols. Iowa State 207 746 3.6 

PASSING A C PCT. VOS. TO 

Dick Normun, Stanford 263 152 .578 1,963 It 
Jack Lee. Cincinnati 232 1:12 l 7 

Pete Hull. Marquette 237 120 .506 1.589 7 

TOTAL OFFENSE R P VOS 

Dick Norman. Stanford 55 1.963 2.018 

Charles Johnson. N. Mex.St. 186 1.449 1.635 
Pete Hall. Marquette —34 1.589 1.555 

TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLAYS VOS. GAME AVG. 

Syracuse 670 4.059 451 

Iowa 632 3.399 378 

North Texas State 655 3.713 371 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS VOS. GAME AVG. 

Syracuse 430 815 91 

LSU 559 1,432 143 

Mississippi 516 1,472 147 
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BINOCULARS 


A newly designed optical system gives these 
glasses unprecedented sharpness and brilliance - 
clear to the edge of their wide field of view. And 
they are more compact -easier to carry and hold 
than former binoculars. 

Models of 6x, 7x, 8x, 1 0x and 15x. 

Also special 8x30 B model for EYEGLASS WEARERS. 

At leading dealers. Write for literature. 

CARL ZEISS. INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


OF RENOWNED QUALITY 


Most coveted 35mm single-lens reflex camera. 
Gives perfect control for perfect shots. You adjust 
exposure and focus the lens while sighting the 
scene. Needle of exposure meter is seen adjacent 
to view-finder, and the split-image rangefinder in 
the center. Thus correctly-exposed and critically 
sharp pictures are assured. 




eu-pho'ri-a: the state you’re in 

from the moment you feel the soothing 
softness, the luxurious, lasting comfort of these 
pleasure-loving Weejuns by Bass. Great for 
Christmas giving. How about a Bass Gift Certificate? 


originators of Weejuns * 


G. H. BASS & CO.. 1712 MAIN ST.. WILTON. I 
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COMING EVENTS 



This Christmas: 60-second pictures indoors without flashbulbs! 


This year there are two new inven- 
tions for the Polaroid Land Camera 
—the Polaroid wink-light and super- 
sensitive 3000-speed film. Together, 
they take the place of flashbulbs . . . 
let you take pictures in ordinary 
room lighting with just the gentle 


wink of the repeating wink-light to 
erase shadows. 

For Christmas pictures in 60 sec- 
onds, without flashbulbs, give or get 
the Polaroid Land Camera. 

Cameras are priced from $74.95. 
The wink-light— $17.95. 


December 4 to December 10 
All limn an E.S.T. 
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AN ‘EASY-DOES-IT’ HOLIDAY TIP 


Drink sparkling highballs with 
Canada Dry Mixers. They taste better. . . 
bubbles curb “morning-after!” 

NEW 

MODERATION TREND 
For a happier today and tomorrow— easy does it! 
Highballs made with sparkling Canada Dry Mixers 
fit the pattern. The ineffable, exclusive bubbles 
make drinks that are better for you: 

Bubbles speed liquid through system 80 r ' ( faster 
than plain water. Bubbles aid digestion. Bubbles curb 
unpleasant aftereffects. Canada Dry’s secret flavor 
formula enhances liquor’s taste! 



Scotch & Soda: 2 oz. Scotch over ice, fill with sparkling 
Canada Dry Club Soda. Exclusive “Pin-Point Carbona- 
tion” curbs unpleasant aftereffects. Drink tastes better. 



Gin & Tonic: 2 oz. gin, top with lively Canada Dry 
Quinine Water, famous for its unique Glacier-Blue color 
and captivating bitter-sweet flavor. Bubbles aid digestion. 


Ginger Ale Highball: Over ice, pour your favorite liquor 
(1 } j-2 oz.), brighten flavor with Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
It's light, dry, not sugary sweet. Enhances liquor’s taste. 



Gin & Sparkling Grapefruit: 3 dashes of bitters 
into a 10-oz. glass, add 1} jOz. gin and ice cubes, 
fill with bracing Canada Dry Sparkling Grape- 
fruit. Tangy! Terrific! Fresh fruit flavor! 


Hi-spot & Vodka: Pour 1 } ■> oz. vodka over ice 
cubes into tall glass. Fill with the irresistible lem- 
ony flavor of Canada Dry Hi-spot Lemon Soda. 
Clean-tasting, fresh-tasting, better-tasting. 
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SEVEN THAT SHOCKED 


Fans were baffled — happily or sadly — 
by some teams in 1959. But every 
football miracle has its explanation 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 

O F the MANY facets of college football by far the 
most satisfying is its blithe unpredictability. Some 
Invincible U. invariably gets itself tied up in knots that 
a Houdini could not unravel, and many are the Thread- 
bare Techs which cannot possibly excel, but do. The 
game has never been guilty of a suffocating adherence 
to form; suspense and mystery are seldom absent. 

This season was no exception. It did not lack, of course, 
its share of nonmysterious successes and failures. Eye- 
brows were not raised over the triumphs which ushered 
Louisiana State and Mississippi into the Sugar Bowl, 
which won laurels for Texas and Texas Christian, which 
assured Wisconsin a ticket to the Rose Bowl. Syracuse, 
the No. 1 team in the land, had considerably more class 
than many expected, but it had just been to the Orange 
Bowl and was earmarked a winner from the outset. 

The stunning surprises— the Arthur S. Flemmings 
that popped up in the cranberry bogs of college football, 
1959 — were those which gladdened hearts at Athens, 
Georgia; Fayetteville, Arkansas; and Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and saddened them at West Point; Columbus, 
Ohio; Dallas, Texas; and Norman, Oklahoma. 

These seven were not, to be sure, the only major 
shockers of the season. Every week had its upsets. Ten- 
nessee twice rose above mediocrity to end the long vic- 


COLOR OF THE WEEK; 

A SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 

Breaking into the clear on a 38-yard run to set up Georgia’s 
first touchdown in its 21-14 victory Saturday over archrival 
Georgia Tech, Bulldog Halfback Fred Brown sprints away 
from Tech’s Ed Nutting (75), another (partly obscured) de- 
fender and trailing teammates, including Phil Ashe (55). 
Brown, nephew of the former Alabama football and Holly- 
wood wild West star, Johnny Mack Brown, raced to the Tech 
two before being cut down by a rolling tackle. Quarterbacks 
Francis Tarkenton and Charley Britt passed for touchdowns 
(the latter to Brown) as Georgia completed its scoring by half 
time and then survived a fierce counterattack. Thus unher- 
alded Georgia (Orange Bowl bound) triumphantly ended per- 
haps the most startling of all the season’s surprise stories. 

Photograph by Marvin E. Newman 


tory strings of Auburn and LSU. Notre Dame’s spirited 
finish caught Iowa and Southern California with their 
confidences up and their moleskins down. Were the sea- 
son two weeks longer, Illinois or Michigan State might 
be representing the Big Ten in the Rose Bowl. And were 
it two months longer, highly ballyhooed North Caro- 
lina, ending with an unexpected rout of Duke, 50-0, 
might have lived up to its press notices. But on balance, 
the most astonishing reversals of September’s promised 
form were those analyzed below after a national sur- 
vey of Sports Illustratkd’s football correspondents. 



PEACE, IT’S WONDERFUL. With Georgia’s 
Bulldogs, it was the little things, beginning last 
spring, that counted most. Abashed at the team’s 
corpulence, Captain Don Soberdash vowed there 
would be head knocking if anyone returned over- 
weight in the fall. Nobody did. Back from Alabama 
was Line Coach J. B. (Ears) Whitworth to serve 
as a perfect counterbalance for the tough, tongue- 
lashing Coach Wally Butts. Whitworth bent his 
understanding ears to players’ problems and 
helped cement the team’s exceptional unity. In the 
aura of peace and good feeling, the sharp Bull- 
dog quarterbacks, Charley Britt and Francis Tar- 
kenton, got over their resentment of one another. 
They evoked marvels of effort from the thin back- 
field, while Guard Pat Dye anchored a deep and de- 
pendable line. When Georgia, 10th in the South- 
eastern Conference last year, trimmed the terri- 
ble Auburn Tigers, the country finally took no- 
tice of a team that had only to lose a little weight 
and gain a little fellowship to win the SEC title. 

CONTINUED 
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SEVEN SHOCKERS continued 
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END OF AN ERA. The recruiting game in college 
football has gotten so rough that even Bud Wilkinson 
is feeling the pinch. It is obvious from a glance at the 
roster that the shrewd Oklahoma coach is still charming 
a raft of Texas prospects as well as plucking home-state 
plums. But where are the Leon Heaths and Tommy Mc- 
Donalds and Eddie Crowders of yesteryear? The hard 
truth is that enough big ones have gotten away to cut 
the Sooners down to dimensions average opponents can 
cope with. Wilkinson saw it all coming, but he had cried 
"Wolf” so often before that it took the defeats by 
Northwestern, Texas and Nebraska and the narrow es- 
cape from Kansas to convince anyone of the truth. The 
Sooners had a variety of ills besides an unaccustomed 
lack of depth: too much slipshod tackling, not enough 
sure ball handling, a tendency to bungle elementary 
matters of judgment. But make no mistake about it. The 
days of riding roughshod every weekend are gone forever. 


THE WALKING WOUNDED. At West Point, 
football is regarded as the closest academic ap- 
proximation of war. If casualties are the criterion, 
the academy was never more successful in simulat- 
ing actual battle conditions. Coach Dale Hall in- 
herited the nucleus of a marvelous team (unde- 
feated in 1958) from the retired Red Blaik. Before 
the first shot was fired, the wounded poured in. 
Preseason injuries all but eliminated the No. 1 
fullback, John Eielson, and the starting tackles, 
Bill Yost and Jerry Clements. Bob Anderson, the 
All-America left halfback, was hurt in the second 
game: Steve Waldrop, the right half, in the third. 
Lonely End Bill Carpenter suffered a shoulder 
separation in the seventh game. Down to the 
end, Army displayed boundless courage, but it 
was a thoroughly hobbled mule that made its 
way wearily home from its worst defeat by Navy. 




COACH ON FIRE. Nobody quite realized just what 
Coach Frank Broyles' flaming spirit could do for the 
Arkansas Razorbacks. He took a small but fast line and 
a light but speedy backfield, juiced them up with his 
own competitive spark and sent them cutting hog-wild 
through the Southwest Conference. Under the spell of 
Broyles’ silver tongue, the team hit harder than any 
other in the conference. Wayne Harris, at only 190 
pounds, suddenly became the best linebacker in Arkan- 
sas’ history: Jim Mooty shrugged off the effects of 
chronic off-season headaches and became Arkansas' best 
running back ever; Lance A1 worth emerged as a triple- 
threat terror beyond all expectations. You’ll hear a lot 
more about Broyles. Ex-aide to Georgia Tech's Bobby 
Dodd, he is young 1 34 i, thorough and smart, above all 
else a quick-thinking tactician under the stress of battle. 
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FAILURE IN THE STAR SYSTEM. Southern Meth- 
odist's dismaying season taught a noteworthy lesson: a 
school which klieg-lights an exceptional player does so 
at. its peril. The object of SMLT’s illumination was the 
superb passer Don Meredith. Largely because of him. but 
also because of other touted assets. SMU made every- 
body's preseason list of best teams. The point is not that 


Meredith failed. He was a phenomenal passer. Rather, 
the team failed Meredith. The Mustangs were listless 
and surprisingly sloppy. Jealousy of Meredith’s SMU- 
primed publicity 'but not of Meredith personally) was 
clearly one of the causes. "Aw, it can’t help but make 
the boys feel bad," said one regular. A wider-awake 
Mustang could have meant a great difference in Dallas. 



FLATTENED OPTIMIST. Behind the sudden fall of Ohio State 
is a sad discovery for Woody Hayes and other positive thinkers. 
There are no pushovers any more. By the standards of past years 
Ohio State beef would have been sufficient for the season. Nobody 
was surer of this than Hayes. "We’ll win the title,” he flatly pre- 
dicted in September, before he learned that the patsies of earlier 
days had grown into uncooperative young giants, no longer sub- 
missive to the likes of Hayes and the Buckeyes. 

Even had Hayes’s best quarterbacks, Jerry Fields and Tom Mat- 
te, and his big All-America fullback, Bob White, not suffered lim- 
iting injuries, he would have been sweating, for the Big Ten had 
struck its best balance in years. An early-season flutter at wide- 
open football was as futile as Hayes’s bedrock ground-it-out game; 
Ohio State collapsed to its worst record (3-5 1) since grim 1947. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. Above all. the Huskies are 
a team. But last year, when they lost no fewer than seven games, they 
were a team, too. There were no All-Americas at Seattle in 1958; 
there are none now. What most people failed to notice before was that 
Washington lost many of its games by close scores. What practically 
everybody was conscious of this year was that Washington was led 
by a one-eyed quarterback, Bob Schloredt, who got into the leading 
traces when First-stringer Bob Hivner was hurt. Schloredt, deprived 
of the sight of his left eye by a boyhood Fourth of July accident, 
provided just enough offensive punch to assure that teamwork and 
that elusive commodity, "heart,” would finally bring a Rose Bowl 
trip to the earnest forces of Jim Owens. Owens never tried to teach 
showy tactics beyond the Huskies' fairly limited physical capabilities. 
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THE OLD QUARTERBACK 
AND THE YOUNGSTER 


Charlie Conerly, the Giants' leathery, battered old football 
pro, and John Brodie, a fresh-faced kid from San 
Francisco's 49ers, had big days when they counted most 


by TEX MAULE 

C hari. IK Cos'KRi.Y (aged 38) moved 
restlessly in the cold wind at Yan- 
kee Stadium, staring up at the stands 
while an announcer listed, complete 
with commercials, the gifts the Giant 
quarterhack had coming to him. Con- 
erly looked up at the fans who a few 
years ago had hung signs saying, 
“Conerly must go!’’ His lined, tough 
face was expressionless, and when 
they finally turned over the micro- 
phone to him at the end of the cere- 
monies marking Charlie Conerly 


Day, he said simply, “Ah’ve had mah 
ups and downs heah with the Giants 
an’ I want to thank you all foh stick- 
in' by me. Thank you.” 

He posed impatiently fora moment 
by a Corvette, which was one of his 
gifts, then tossed off his sideline cape 
and began warming up for the game 
with the Washington Redskins. The 
Giants took the kickoff, and for the 
first minutes the old pro seemed a 
bit nervous and excited. His passes 
were thrown too hard and too high. 



reflecting a tension he had not shown 
during the rituals; then Conerly set- 
tled down. He played the first half of 
the game, picking the Washington de- 
fense apart coldly and precisely, 
throwing three touchdown passes and 
leading the Giants to a 45 14 victory 
which ensured them at least a tie for 
the Eastern Conference champion- 
ship, Against the injury-flawed 
Washington defense, he changed his 
call at the line of scrimmage time and 
again to take advantage of weak- 
nesses created as the Redskins trie'! to 
compensate for lack of personnel by 
overloading the defense at the expect- 
ed point of impact. Twice he threw 
touchdowns to Bob Schnelker, a tow- 
ering end, when Schnelker was cov- 
ered by Richie McCabe, a small (6 
foot i defensive halfback. Beautifully 
protected by the Giant line, he hud 
time to pass, and, when the Redskins 
dropped off troops from the front line 
to blanket receivers, he had fine run- 
ners to call on in Frank Gifford, Mel 
Triplett and Alex Webster. It was a 
satisfying victory. 

Frank Gifford, who carried the ball 
16 times and gained 159 yards against 
the Redskins, reflects the attitude of 
the Giant team toward Conerly. "He 
means a lot for me,” Gifford said. 
“He’s a pro. When he quits, maybe 
I’ll quit, too." 

Aside from the innumerable calls 
from well-wishers and fans, the week 
before the Redskin game was much 
the same as the 140-odd other weeks 
C onerly has spent preparing for Giant 
games. He has, for 12 years, been the 
Giant quarterback, and the pressure 
of knowing that the team depends 
upon him more than upon any other 
one player for victory does not bother 
him. "It’s a little different,” he said 
before this game, "knowing every- 
body expects me to do well. I’m ex- 
cited, with the banquet after the 
game and all. But I'll be all right 
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when the whistle blows.” He was. 

The Giant victory was made doubly 
significant by the heroics of another 
quarterback in Cleveland. John Bro- 
die (aged 24), who has been with the 
San Francisco 49ers for three years, 
took over as quarterback for the team 
in a bitterly played game with the 
Cleveland Browns which meant the 
difference between a possible division 
championship and ignominious col- 
lapse. When the 49ers were crushed 
by the Baltimore Colts last week, 
not the smallest blow to their hopes 
for their first Western Conference 
title was the serious injury to their 
own old pro quarterback, Y. A. Tittle. 
The injury meant that the 49ers. fac- 
ing one of the league's toughest de- 
fensive teams at the end of a disas- 
trous road trip, had to depend upon 
the relatively untried Brodie at quar- 
terback. The least dismayed member 
of the team was Brodie. 


“I’m not worried,” he said a couple 
of days before the game. “I’ve got 
too much to think about to worry. 
That’s one of the secrets of this game 
—you must keep thinking. You have 
to think athletically. I mean you 
have to occupy your mind with the 
ways you can beat a team. You have 
to feel confidence in what you are 
going to do. Then, if you’re thinking 
that way, you don’t have time to 
worry about them beating you.” 

Brodie is a handsome youngster. 
He is an excellent golfer who will play 
on the pro winter circuit. Unlike Con- 
erly, whose week was fairly routine, 
Brodie found his pregame preparation 
considerably longer in work hours be- 
cause of his starting assignment. 

"I sat in with the coaches while 
they looked at the movies of the Colt 
game,” he said. "And I sat in with 
them while we made up the ready 
list.” The ready list is a selection of 


plays designed especially for the team 
to be played that week. “It takes up 
lots of time — maybe 20 or 30 hours of 
the four days you spend preparing 
for a game. But that's when you do 
the thinking." 

Brodie and Tittle each started three 
of the San Francisco exhibition games 
this year, but when the league season 
began Head Coach Red Hickey picked 
Tittle as his quarterback. 

"I’m not worried about Brodie.” 
Hickey said before the Cleveland 
game. “He looks on this as an oppor- 
tunity. I’m sure he thinks he should 
have been my quarterback all the 
time.” 

Although Brodie would not say so 
it is likely that he did. He is a very 
self-possessed young man, careful in 
what he says. "By nature, he’s a vol- 
atile guy who might really like to pop 
off now and then," a friend of his 
said. “But he’s also got self-control. 
He never says anything that he hasn't 
considered before he says it. He’s 
never critical of his teammates and 
never brags on himself.” 

The technical difficulties of mov- 
ing in as sole surviving quarterback 
offered no problem to Brodie. 

“The only thing I’ve got to get 
used to is game pressure,” he said. 
"If you haven’t been working with 
the first string on offense, you have 
trouble making handoffs and hitting 
receivers on pass patterns, but Coach 
Hickey worked Tittle and me so that 
we got equal opportunity to practice 
with the No. 1 unit. The first and 
second backfields run alternate plays 
in practice, but the quarterbacks run 
a play with each backfield so that 
both of us work with all the backs. 
That way you get used to the little 
differences in technique and speed, 
and the handoffs get to be second 
nature. Like taking the snapback 
from center. During the training sea- 
son Tittle and I work for 15 minutes 
a day with the centers. Doesn’t sound 
like a very complicated thing, but 
you have to be used to the way they 
hand you the ball.” 

Brodie's only protracted expo- 
sure to game pressure this year came 
against the Chicago Bears when the 
continued on page 100 
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RUSSIAN GALS! 


OH, THOSE 

The debut of Russia's touring basketball teams proved the 
girls a visual treat, but the men are not in our class as players 


W HY' must Russian woman bas- 
ketball player look like Tug- 
boat Anna Karenina?” some commis- 
sar probably said, thereby starting 
another revolution leading directly 
to the appearance last week in Madi- 
son Square Garden of the fresh-faced 
charmer on the opposite page. Nina 
Eremina (26) and her bouncy, high- 
spirited Soviet teammates not only 
proved that they understood this 
American game very well indeed 
(they beat our girls 42-40), they also 
demonstrated that they were the 
chief visual attraction of a U.S. tour 
by Russian men's and women's teams 
that took them this week to I’eoria 
and Cleveland and will take them to 
Lawrence, Kans., Denver and Seattle. 

The Russian girls beat our AAU 
champions from Wayland, Texas 
mainly because they were much more 


aggressive. They disdained the out- 
side shot, drove relentlessly for the 
basket and defended their own goal 
ferociously. Our girls, evidently a bit 
startled by this unladylike behavior 
of strangers who looked so sweet and 
pleasant, stood around rather help- 
lessly on offense and failed to take 
advantage of their superior ball-han- 
dling skill. 

Fortunately, our men were better 
prepared. Last January we had light- 
heartedly dispatched a very ordinary 
collection of players to the World 
Championships in Chile, and were 
shocked when the Russians beat 
them easily. In New York, as they will 
elsewhere on this tour, the Russians 
met a more representative American 
group, though still hardly our best. 
We were clearly superior in every de- 
partment except, possibly, condition- 


ing. The Russians ran throughout the 
game without visible distress, but 
this display of stamina availed little 
in the face of our better shooting and 
general floor play. The U.S. won 70- 
59. Two fine American guards, Billy 
Evans and Gary Thompson, harried 
the Russian playmakers endlessly 
and forced them into numerous er- 
rors. The visitors had no defense 
against the hook shooting of our Bur- 
die Haldorson, and they refused to 
switch defensive assignments when 
our attack would penetrate the area 
close to their basket. 

Russian basketball has been im- 
proving steadily, the result, obvious- 
ly, of careful study of American team 
tactics. But although this is a team 
game, requiring a high degree of play- 
er cooperation, success still depends 
on individual, free-lancing initiative. 
And it is in this area, which perhaps 
invites comparisons in fields other 
than sport, that we maintain a con- 
siderable edge. ind 





BOXING’S HUNT FOR MR 


The promoter of the next Johansson-Patterson fight must 
have integrity, experience and money. But who has? 


by MARTIN KANE 

T hk hunt for a boxing man of ex- 
perience — and, if it be not con- 
tradictory, innocence— to promote 
Heavyweight Champion Ingemar Jo- 
hansson’s first title defense seemed on 
a hot scent for a few hours in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden last week. Then the 
scent cooled. 

Joe Tepper, aspiring promoter of 
the hour, a New Yorker who burps 
enthusiasm in long and frequent 
bursts, jetted across the Atlantic to 
Gothenburg, Ingemar’s home town, 
and prayerfully presented his creden- 
tials to the champion and the cham- 
pion’s adviser, Edwin Ahlquist, Scan- 
dinavia’s foremost boxing promoter. 
The credentials included Topper’s 
love for boxing, a brief career as ama- 
teur fighter and professional corner 
man, some years as a functionary of 
the New York State boxing commis- 
sion, the persuasion that his current 
lack of means bespeaks a scrupulous- 
ly honest past and a list of impres- 


sively reputable men who would put 
up the money. 

The list, Tepper told them, includ- 
ed Stephen Masters, pioneer of the 
discount-house approach to retail sell- 
ing and president of a chain of such 
stores; Angier Biddle Duke, former 
ambassador to El Salvador and pres- 
ident of the International Rescue 
Committee, devoted to the rescue 
of persons from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; and Thomas E. Murray Jr., 
son of the former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Bill 
Shea, who heads the movement to 
form a third major baseball league, 
was enlisted to serve as legal counsel 
for the promoters. 

Every last one of them is an active 
Democrat, and that is how Tepper, a 
Lower East Side boy who grew up in 
idolatry of Benny Leonard, met them. 
Gifted at organizing sound trucks 
and getting them rolling on the right 
streets of New York, he was a useful 


worker in Averell Harriman’s cam- 
paigns for governor and the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. 

In presenting his case Joe Tepper 
leaned perhaps too heavily on these 
names, unaware that Ingemar would 
be unimpressed by their prestige but 
knowing that the champion is deter- 
mined to let no one resembling Tony 
( Eat i Salerno, the East Harlem rack- 
eteer involved in the promotion of the 
first fight between Johansson and 
Floyd Patterson, have anything to 
do with the projected return bout. 
Last week Tony Fat escaped extra- 
dition from Florida to New York on a 
Florida judge’s very curiously tech- 
nical decision that Tony (shown in 
sullen arrogance on the opposite page 
as he awaited the decision) would 
have to pass through Georgia on the 
way, thus balking New York District 
Attorney Frank Hogan’s plan to have 
Salerno tell a grand jury the extent 
and nature of his involvement in 
the promotion. It was the discovery 
of Salerno in the background of the 
first promotion that set Ingemar on 
his search for a new and impeccable 
promoter. 

For more than an hour the cham- 
pion and Ahlquist listened— it is hard 
to do anything else in Joe Tepper’s 
company — in the swank privacy of 
the Park Avenue Hotel’s KAK Room 
KAK are the initials of Sweden's 
Royal Automobile Clubi. They 
emerged. Tepper still smiling, to re- 
port no substantial progress. 

While Ingemar, in scarlet shirt and 
scarlet socks, sat otherwise quietly, 
Tepper told an international press 
gathering that ‘‘we had a long dis- 
cussion and decided that nothing can 
be done until we know what’s hap- 
pening in New York." 

That was a reference to the revoca- 
tion of Cus D’Amato’s right to man- 
age Floyd Patterson, to the precari- 
ous legal status of Ingemar’s provi- 
sional contract with whatever may 
remain of Rosensohn Enterprises, pro- 


inconclusive Gothenburg conference between Ingemar Johansson, aspiring New 
York Promoter Joe Tepper i center'* and Eddie Ahlquist, Ingo’s adviser and Sweden’s 
foremost promoter, broke up without any concrete Floyd Patterson rematch plans. 
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moter of the first Johansson-Patter- 
son fight, and to the sum of $152,000 
still due Ingemar from the proceeds 
of that fight. Ingernar’s money was 
put in escrow to guarantee that he 
would meet Patterson in a return 
match, then was released a few days 
ago by the New York boxing com- 
mission, which also revoked the Ro- 
sensohn Enterprises license. But 
D'Amato announced he would sue to 
keep the money in escrow. 

All this was quite enough to im- 
mobilize any sensible effort toward 
promoting a fight . Joe Tepper was not, 
however, immobilized. He is a man of 
sometimes erratic but nevertheless in- 
cessant action. To see him cross a ho- 
tel lobby is to see a rudderless sloop 
tacking in variable winds. He starts 
for the concierge’s desk, veers toward 
a display of Swedish glass and luffs 
into the newsstand. Sometimes he 
trots for a few paces, then halts sud- 
denly. When he starts up again he 
lunges. 

The announcement to the Swedish 
press that no commitments were go- 
ing to be made for a while was logical 
but, nevertheless, a letdown. Tepper, 
with headlong cheerfulness, promised 
that on the following Tuesday he 
would announce the names of his 
backers in New York. The names, 
however, were already being bruited 
from Gothenburg to Gotham. 

Joe Tepper insisted his setback was 
only temporary, and, in fact, he re- 
mained a reasonably good prospect 
to promote the second Johansson- 
Pat terson fight, if only because he 
has a reputation for honesty and a 
total lack of criminal associations. His 
principal handicap is Johansson’s 
antipathy for persons who talk as long 
continued on page 104 


mobster behind the first Johansson- 
Patterson fight was Tony (Fat i Salerno, 
here apprehensively awaiting a Florida 
judge’s decision that he could not be ex- 
tradited to New York to see a grand jury. 




A BIG SPLASH FOR ST. LOUIS 


T his is it,” exulted John Dueker. “You can feel no 
more. There is no more to feel.” Dueker plays on 
the St. Louis University soccer team. It was the first 
NCAA soccer championship, which the undefeated Bil- 
likens had just won by defeating the University of 
Bridgeport 5-2 on a day so powerfully wrought with 
wind and rain that the score was kept inside a plastic 


bag. Dueker had plenty to crow about. This is the first 
year soccer has been a varsity sport at St. Louis, the 
team is composed entirely of St. Louisans (semifinalist 
CCNY has 14 foreign-born players on a rosterof 16), the 
team budget was $200, the players had to kick in for 
their shoes and Coach Bob Guelker volunteered his serv- 
ices. A good thing: he was the only one who owned a ball. 


VICTORIOUS BILLIKENS SURROUND COACH BOB GUELKER (CENTER. WITH TROPHY) IN UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT FIELD HOUSE 




ON A GRAY DAY 
THE GREY CUP 

C anadians are indulgent when their southerly neigh- 
bors talk about which game is “The Game.” They 
know they have it in the annual Grey Cup football 
clash between the champions of East and West — an 
event awaited like a benevolent cataclysm. Last week it 
came again, on a cold gray day in Toronto, and for the 
third year in a row the contenders were the Winnipeg 
Blue Bombers and the Hamilton Tiger Cats (a cup 
monopoly that makes fans elsewhere mutter “break ’em 
up”). Toronto hotels removed lobby furniture, and pa- 
pers spoke of “the great madness.” Peak of the week 
came Saturday when 33,000 saw favored Winnipeg ral- 
ly to win 21 7. “Now,” mourned an exhausted fan, 
"what is there to talk about for the rest of the year?” 


VANCOUVER'S PERT ANNA FINLAVSON, 10. WAS MISS GREY CUR 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


“I Felt a Great Relief ” 

L es Staudacher of Bay City, Mich. 

^ is a mild-spoken Sunday school 
teacher and manufacturer of church 
pews whose sport is the raucous and 
risky one of racing jet speed boats. 

Aiming to break the world water- 
speed record of 260.35 held by Eng- 
land’s Donald Campbell, Staudacher 
seemed near his goal on Nevada’s 
Pyramid Lake one day last week. 
Then, in a single luckless second, his 
Tempo- Alcoa ripped into a small pen- 
insula jutting into the lake at Pelican 
Point. The boat took off like an air- 
plane toward a ledge of rocks along 
shore. Staudacher’s story of what it 
was like: 

“When I saw that rocky shore 
coming at me I said to myself, ‘This 
is a heck of a way to end this thing. 
I just hope I hit hard enough to do a 
good job.’ I believed this was the end 
of my life. 

“Then I did hit, and I was airborne. 
I felt a great relief. I was about 20 
feet above the peninsula, and that 
aerial view looked good to me. I knew 
I hadn’t hit too hard. My jet pilot’s 
helmet saved my head when 1 
smashed into the windshield coming 
down. I'll say one thing. The boat 
runs much better on water than it 
does on land.” 

Staudacher’s flying jet (its engine 
is from an airplane) covered about 
150 feet in the air, passing over the 

They Said It 


crest of Pelican Point and plowed 
down in loam and sand, skidding to 
the water’s edge on the other side. It 
missed by 18 inches hitting the shelf 
of rock. 

Staudacher was uninjured. Later 
that day he drove the boat’s co- 
owner, Guy Lombardo, back to Reno 
in Lombardo’s car: Lombardo had 
skinned his knee in a fall while run- 
ning down to the beach to see whether 
Staudacher had been injured. 

Winner and System 

I t was just last week that our Em- 
ily Hahn (in Britain’s Golden 
Pool) was describing the Cinderella 
riches that arise from Britain's sys- 
tem of soccer betting. At about the 
same moment a modest punter from 
Yorkshire was breaking all existing 
records. 

Arthur Webb, a 70-year-old retired 
printer of Scarborough, had looked 
forward to nothing more exciting 
than Christmas dinner with his fami- 
ly of 17 children and grandchildren 
when he made a one-shilling-sixpence 
bet. It earned him a nontaxable $742,- 
904.40. Like millions of his fellow 
Britons, Webb had played the pools 
regularly but with only a wistful 
dream that chance might favor his 
picks. 

His system was not based on a deep 
or wide knowledge of either gambling 
or football. On the day he won, for 


reasons best known to himself, he de- 
cided to put his faith on teams whose 
names began with a C or an S and bet 
them (as one must in the treble 
chance) to tie their opponents. Ac- 
cordingly he filled out nine lines on 
the card, at tuppence a line, express- 
ing a hope rather than an opinion 
that Colchester would tie Swindon, 
Stirling Albion would tie Celtic, Shef- 
field United would tie Swansea and 
Cardiff would tie Stoke. Obviously 
i to anyone playing the C and S sys- 
tem) these four games were foolproof. 
What made W'ebb’s choice difficult 
was the fact that he had also to pick 
Charlton, Shrewsbury and Chester to 
tie teams that began with an L, a Q 
and an N. But, wonder of wonders, 
it happened. Webb's choices were 
the only seven tie games on the card 
that week. 

Arthur took his luck in character- 
istic calm. “At 70,” he said, “I don't 
really want all that money. But we’ll 
get a bigger house for sure.” 

Afterthought 

S cratch one bowl game from your 
list. Officials of the Rice Bowl 
game, scheduled for Stuttgart, Ark. 
this week (in conjunction with Stutt- 
gart’s well-established duck-calling 
contest), called off football when they 
found that one invited team, South- 
eastern State of Durant, Okla., had 
had an all-losing season instead of an 
all-winning season, as earlier and er- 
roneously reported. 

On the Road 

S hortly after dawn breaks over 
Hancock Field in Syracuse, N.Y. 
this Thursday, a chartered TWA Con- 
stellation will thrash ponderously up- 
wind, lift its nose and head west for 
California. Aboard the airliner, 
scrubbed, combed and sanguine, will 
be 38 football players, 10 coaches, an 
athletic director and his assistant, a 


wayne hardin, .Vary football coach, after his team smashed Army bS-12: 
“We went into this game thinking defense first.” 

soccer columnist of Correio da Manha of Rio de Janeiro, after visiting 
Russian team lost two straight: “ If the Russians can hit the moon they should 
be able to kick a football.” 

walt disney, head of the Pageant Committee for the Winter Olympics:”You 
have no idea of the problems. Somebody’s going to have to blow up 20,000 
balloons.” 
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doctor, a dentist, trainers, managers 
and assorted supernumeraries. Some 
10 1 2 hours later the plane will touch 
down in Los Angeles, and its passen- 
gers will walk down the unloading 
ramp, waving to photographers. The 
University of Syracuse football team, 
the nation’s only major college team 
still unbeaten and still untied, will 
have arrived to play the University of 
California at Los Angeles in its final 
game of the year. It will be Syracuse's 
first visit to the coast in 35 years, and 
it will represent a good eight months 
of planning. 

Phased with the precision of a mi- 
nor military operation, which it al- 
most is, the transcontinental trip is 
a logistical exercise first taken in hand 
last April by James Decker, assistant 
athletic director at Syracuse. In the 
execution of his duties, Decker re- 
ceived bids from competing airlines 
for the charter service, reserved 36 
rooms in Los Angeles' Ambassador 
Hotel, engaged Greyhound buses to 
ferry the Syracuse contingent between 
airport and hotel. A man who has 
been shepherding Syracuse teams 
since 1947, Decker forgot no details 
(insofar as he could remember), even 
mailed approved football training 
menus to the Ambassador chef (sam- 
ple items: sirloin steak for breakfast 
before the game, ribs of beef for din- 
ner afterward). 

Responsibilities bearing more di- 
rectly on the game itself are those of 
Head Coach Ben Schwartzwalder. 
Proved or otherwise, the notion per- 
sists that any college football team 
lured in late fall from the harshness 
of the East to the bland climate and 
pastel distractions of the West is a 
setup for an upset. To minimize the 
chances (and UCLA was the first to 
upset Southern California), Schwartz- 
walder's pregame schedule leaves lit- 
tle freedom for sightseeing and social- 
izing; at an alumni reception in the 
Ambassador Friday night, for exam- 
ple, the team will be introduced with 
discreet brevity and then shuffled off 
to bed. Other times, the players will 
beexpeeted to dwell long and thought- 
fully on the instructions they have 
been hearing all week from their 
coaches. 

Moreover, they will be expected 
to glance occasionally at a mimeo- 
graphed fact sheet handed to them 


before their departure from Syracuse 
by Assistant Athletic Director Deck- 
er. On all game trips Decker prepares 
schedule sheets and appends at the 
bottom some inspiring words from 
military history. In the past he has 
selected such exhortations as Admiral 
William Halsey’s “Hit hard, hit fast, 
hit often,” West Point’s No. 1 axiom 
“Never underestimate the enemy” 
and Churchill’s “You ask what is 
our aim? I can answer in one word: 
victory!” 

For this week’s western expedi- 
tion Decker has turned to Ulysses S. 
Grant's western campaign in the 
Civil War. If partisans of the UCLA 
cause on Saturday are in any doubt 
about the serious dispatch Grant sent 


to the Confederates’ General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner in besieged Fort 
Donelson — or the spirit with which 
Syracuse is dispatching the Syra- 
cusans this time — here's the message: 
"No terms except unconditional and 
immediate surrender can be accepted. 
I propose to move immediately upon 
your works.” 

Analysis at Penn 

T hk six-foot psychologist will never 
replace the seven-foot center, but 
Jack McCloskey, who coaches the 
University of Pennsylvania basket- 
ball team, doesn’t have a seven- 
foot center— he does have the six-foot 
continued 


SQUAW VALLEY CALLS ON WALT DISNEY FOR SCENIC EFFECTS-News Item 



“II is a revision of their cold war line, comrades. Correctly inter- 
preted, this frozen Disneyland is their way of making amends to Xiki- 
ta Sergeerirh for not letting him see the original one last summer.” 
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psychologist. Last year McCloskey’s 
Quakers won 12 games while losing 
14. This year all five of his starters 
graduated and his tallest man is a 
mere 6 foot 4. Then Dr. Howard 
Mitchell suited up, psychologically 
speaking. Dr. Mitchell is with the 
Department of Psychiatry at Penn’s 
medical school and played basketball 
(and football') at Boston University. 

Dr. Mitchell is something of an 
iconoclast. “It’s poppycock that 
sports mold character,” he says. 
"Character is molded in the family 
setting and in early influences.” Me- 
Closkey is something of an iconoclast 
too. “I don’t believe in pep talks,” 
he says. “When you’re playing a big 
game or a highly rated opponent, you 
need less stimulation.” 

Two iconoclasts ought to get along 
fine if their iconoclasms don’t clash. 
Happily, they don’t at Penn. Dr. 
Mitchell's job is to administer per- 
sonality tests to the basketball team. 
McCloskey’s job is to use the results 
of the tests to aid him in getting the 
most out of his players. "Some kids 
need praise from their teammates 
more than from me,” McCloskey ex- 
plains. "Some kids can be chewed out 
during practice in front of the squad. 
For others it’s better to take them 
aside and talk to them individually.” 

“Sports,” says Dr. Mitchell, “pro- 
vide the best statistics on production 
of any unit of behavior. For exam- 
ple, we make studies of how marital 
conflict affects a man’s productivity, 
but there are so many other factors. 
It's not the same as taking the per- 
centage of shots a player hits.” 

Basically, the tests are designed to 
measure a correlation between the 
physiological readiness of a player 
and his mental readiness— to deter- 
mine if he is "up” mentally at the 
same time he is “up” physically. 

One test requires the basketball 
player to rate his performance during 
the week — how much skill he showed, 
how much of a contribution he made 
to the team effort, how fatigued he 
was. McCloskey, meanwhile, makes 
his own appraisals. 

“You need basic personality infor- 
mation to account for the disparities 
that show up,” says Dr. Mitchell. 

Another test is team dart throwing. 
The players record their scores and 
then the scores they expect to make 


the next time— what Dr. Mitchell 
calls "an aspiration level.” Then they 
record the score for their team and 
the score they expect their team to 
make the next time. 

Some players score, low but have 
great expectations as to how their 
team will score. "This is the sort of 
fellow who will put more dependence 
on the performance of others and not 
expect much of himself,” says Dr. 
Mitchell. "We can look at his per- 
sonality index, and he will show up 
as a dependent sort. Athletes differ 
from other groups in that they set 
goals beyond their fulfillment.” 

A profile chart is drawn up on each 
player listing 252 dimensions of per- 
sonality under such large headings as 
conformity, aggression and depend- 
ence. One trait, for instance, is lia- 
bility of affect and restlessness. "A 
boy showing strongly here,” says Dr. 
Mitchell, "is the boy to exhibit for 
the team’s good when he is on the up- 
swing. It’s no good to put him in 
when he’s down in the dumps in an 
effort to shake him out of them. As 
for a strong superego, this sort of fel- 
low may be an itch personally, but 
this trait can be helpful. He’s the sort 
who will shrug off an injury to play. 
He wants to get back in. 

"The information can help guide 
the instructional process. There may 
be one boy the coach must tell some- 
thing to 20 times while the rest of the 
squad needs only seven or eight times. 
This boy may show high on negativ- 
ism. He may still be fighting for au- 
tonomy, fighting for freedom from his 
father.” 



Present Accounted For 

At the end of a losing season 
They presented the coach with a car. 
In which, and they had good reason, 
They said that they hoped he’d go far. 

-Richard Armour 
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McCloskey, fighting for a winning 
season, admits that the tests have re- 
vealed little he didn’t already suspect. 
"But they’ve shown that we were 
right in our estimates of the kids,” he 
says. "If they had turned up differ- 
ences, then I’d have been worried.” 
Not that he isn’t, in a larger sense. 
Asked to name Penn’s chief asset, 
McCloskey said: “Prayer.” 

Blue-water Stock 

I F you haven’t seen your broker 
lately you may have missed a 
new corporation that has just arrived 
on the adventure-and-speculation 
front. It is Treasure Hunters Inc. of 
Washington, D.C., and its prospectus 
affirms that it will "engage in the 
search for sunken cargoes and buried 
treasures throughout the world.” On 
September 28, when its registration 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission became effective, Treas- 
ure Hunters offered 1,900,000 shares 
to the public at $1 each, with 20 
shares the minimum order accepted. 
And just to insure that everyone rec- 
ognized a sporting proposition, the 
prospectus engagingly advised that 
“no person should invest in this enter- 
prise any more than he can afford 
to lose.” Thus far, no sportsmen have 
been injured in the rush to buy. 

Daniel Stack of Brooklyn, the 31- 
year-old attorney who is president of 
Treasure Hunters Inc., cheerfully 
admitted the other day that he has 
had a blue-water urge for a long time: 
“Ever since I was a boy I’ve read 
about the millions in gold doubloons 
and silver pieces of eight that lie on 
the bottom. I even took Spanish so I 
could do original research, but had 
to give it up when I found I was 
probably the worst language student 
Brooklyn College ever had. I tried for 
a Navy commission seven years in a 
row and was rejected every time for 
being underweight. The eighth time 
I drank nine pounds of water and was 
sick for three days, but I got my en- 
sign’s stripe. Then, just about 1953, 
when I expected destroyer duty, I 
was given a desk job in Supply in- 
stead. But I can’t complain. It was 
on that job that I began to get the 
people together who are presently 
officers in our organization. Now that 
I’m out of the Navy and the company 


is formalized, I feel I'm on the thresh- 
old of a dream.” 

Dream or not, Treasure Hunters 
Inc. has talented direction. Its chair- 
man of the board is Commodore 
Robert E. Robinson Jr. (Ret.i, an 
Annapolis man who was chief of staff 
of the North Pacific Command during 
World War II. Company officers in- 
clude Cloyd M. Smith, an engineer- 
ing consultant to the U.S. govern- 
ment and private industry; Edward 
Bunnell, a ship designer and diver 
who once held the world’s simulated 
depth-pressure record; Captain Er- 
nest G. Vetter (USNR , commander 
of the Navy Flight Instructor School 
at Purdue during World War II; and 
Robert I. Nesmith, an internationally 
recognized authority on Spanish coins 
and pirate treasure. 

"With experts like these," said 
Stack, "and with the nearly $2 mil- 
lion we hope to raise, we should be 
able to avoid the mistakes that others 
have made. You need more than suf- 
ficient money and equipment to find 
treasure; you also need accurate re- 
search, a well-trained crew, adequate 
time and a respected reputation." 

One of Treasure Hunters’ first ven- 
tures aims at bringing up a part of 
the richest of all sunken treasures, 
that in Spain’s mud-covered Vigo 
Bay. It was there, in 1702, that 23 
Spanish galleons, stuffed with gold 
and silver estimated at $115 million, 
were cornered and plundered by a 
fleet of English and Dutch warships. 
Among those that were lost was one 
that struck a submerged rock and 
sank in almost 300 feet off the mouth 
of the bay, laden with at least $2 mil- 
lion in bullion. Company divers, 
working under permits from the 
Spanish government, are currently 
searching for this wreck on Vigo’s 
bottom; if and when the location is 
pinpointed Treasure Hunters' salvage 
experts will move in. 

"We were worried,” said Stack, 
"about how we could show our stock- 
holders what we’re doing. We think 
we’ve solved the problem. The com- 
pany plans to have its stockholders 
draw lots to see which one will go 
along on future exploratory voyages, 
and the one who goes can report to 
the others on his findings. Since one- 
quarter of any prize money goes to 
the officers of the company and the 



crew, the stockholder would also get 
a share.” 

This part of the offer. Stack ex- 
plained, is open only to male stock- 
holders. No women will be allowed on 
the company’s voyages: too many 
complications. "I might add,” Stack 
said, "that this particular rule makes 
my wife furious.” 

The Men and the Boys 

T71IVE ATHLETES from foreign coun- 
tries loped across the finish line 
in the National Collegiate cross-coun- 
try championships last week as clear- 
ly ahead of the U.S. -born entries as so 
many Russians in a space race. And 
to hear the wails of anguish that 
arose, one might have thought they 
were the Russians. "It just isn’t fair," 
said the coach from one college on the 
east coast. "I bring my youngsters out 
here and they get their brains beaten 
out by guys who should have quit 
school five, six, or even 10 years ago." 

His complaint, like that of the oth- 
er beaten coaches, was that three of 
the foreigners, all of whom were legiti- 
mately enrolled at U.S. colleges, were 
older than the average U.S. student 
athlete. A1 Lawrence, who won for 


the University of Houston, is a 29- 
year-old Australian. John Macy is a 
29-year-old refugee from Poland and 
a veteran of the Polish army. Craw- 
ford Kennedy, from Scotland via 
Canada, is 24. 

Each of these runners is undeniably 
a grown man and each is an immi- 
grant from parts of the world where 
amateur running is a grown man's 
sport, conducted far more in athletic 
associations than colleges. As such 
they may well enjoy an initial advan- 
tage over collegians in the U.S. But 
as another foreigner once said, "a 
man’s a man for a’ that.” A male 
adult of college age is supposed to be 
a man. He is being trained and edu- 
cated to compete with men and to 
take it like a man if he loses. 

"I felt like going up to those fellas,” 
said one bested young runner from 
Brown University, "and saying ‘nice 
run, but I’ll bet I can do better nine 
years from now.' ” 

Maybe you can, boy, but not if 
the NCAA makes it easy for you by 
ruling out the grown-ups as some of 
the coaches last week were urging. 
That seems to us about as childish 
as trying to win the space race by 
disqualifying Russian scientists, end 
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LOS ANGELES STATE COACH SAX ELLIOTT SWINGS BAMBOO VAULTING POLE 


RAPID CIRCLES AND AT INCREASING HEIGHTS TO 
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JUMP 

SPIN AROUND! 



IMPROVE HIS SQUAD'S JUMPING ABILITY AND REBOUND TIMING 


The game is basketball, and 1,000 colleges, fit 
and ready, head into a season of promise 

by JEREMIAH TAX 

T HE scene at the left bears only a slight resemblance 
to the game of basketball, but it is nevertheless an 
accurate representation of events that took place this 
fall in college gymnasiums all over the nation as near- 
ly 1,000 teams prepared for the roundball season that 
opens this weekend. It shows the players of Los Angeles 
State College sharpening their timing and increasing 
their jumping ability, two skills absolutely essential to 
success in this sport, through the medium of a unique 
drill. This year as never before, basketball coaches have 
been concentrating on specialized preseason condition- 
ing exercises to prepare their men for the particular de- 
mands shortly to be made of them. 

“This,” says Navy Coach Ben Carnevale, “is one of 
the most strenuous team sports in the world. There’s 
no rest between plays. You switch from offense to de- 
fense and back to offense without a break. You’ve got 
to run to play, and you’ve got to be in tiptop shape to 
run all night.” 

Carnevale’s Midshipmen live a strictly regulated life 
at the Academy, which puts them in good shape to be- 
gin with, but they still spend many hours on specific 
conditioning routines. They climb ropes and ladders to 
develop arm and chest muscles, and that helps them 
to take a stronger grip on the ball; they use running 
machines and sprint up and down stadium steps to 
strengthen thigh and calf muscles for greater speed and 
endurance; they flip the heavy medicine ball back and 
forth endlessly to promote wrist snap for long passes. 

continued 
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Last year all this work paid off 
when Navy, even though it is handi- 
capped in a basketball way by the 
Academy's height restrictions, elimi- 
nated favored North Carolina in the 
NCAA championships. Navy was 
simply better prepared physically for 
a peak effort at the end of a long sea- 
son. At Fordham, Coach John Bach 
employs a series of weight-resistance 
routines which have produced re- 
markable results in jumping. One of 
his centers, who in jumping straight 
up from a standing start could lift his 
feet 17*0 inches from the floor, im- 
proved that to 26 1 inches after sev- 
eral weeks of the exercises. 

As they have improved their con- 
ditioning programs college coaches 
have also been receiving better- 
trained players from the nation’s 
high schools, where the sport has be- 
come easily the most popular on the 
athletic schedule. This year's crop of 
college sophomores, the rookies, is 
the best in history, and includes such 
fine prospects as Ohio State's Jerry 
Lucas, Wake Forest's Len Chappell, 
Utah’s Billy McGill and Providence’s 
Jim Hadnot— all of whom are All- 
America prospects. Though the na- 
tion’s 180-odd major colleges (so 
designated by the NCAA) regularly 
skim off the cream of each year's high 
school crop, there is such a wealth of 
talent available these days that the 
smaller schools, too, now play a very 
high caliber of basketball. A few, in- 
cluding Evansville, Wheaton, South- 
west Missouri and North Carolina 
A&T, could compete on favorable 
terms with the major universities. 

Spectators (nearly 15 million saw 
games in college gyms last year) will 
be happy to learn that, for the first 
time in many years, there are no sig- 
nificant changes in rules to confuse 
them or delay action. The only thing 
different this season is the color of 
the ball; where both teams agree, 
it will be orange, so that fans and 
players both may better follow its 
progress. 

Since no preview is complete with- 
out a prediction of which teams are 
likely to compete in the national 
championship round, this year to be 
held in the Cow Palace in San Fran- 
cisco, let it be known that Kentucky 
and Cincinnati should meet in the 
finals, and that Kentucky should be 
the winner. This soothsayer does not 
promise to eat an orange basketball 
if he’s wrong. end 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by John G. Zimmerman 


The Action is the Essence 

rpHE rare and beautiful pictures on the cover and the 
-1- following pages are dramatic results of an experiment 
by Photographer John Zimmerman to portray basket- 
ball's chief quality continuous action from tip-off to 
whistle. Troubled for some time by the fact that conven- 
tional photography fails to do this because it “freezes” 
action, Zimmerman decided to adapt to basketball a 
technique he and others have used elsewhere— oddly 
enough, in the field of fashion. There, cameramen often 
focus on one element of a scene and deliberately fade out 
the background. Here Zimmerman focuses on the fixed 
basket and, at the same time, emphasizes the action by 
softening the images of the players. His tools were a 35- 
mm. single-lens reflex camera, Kodachrome daylight film 
and strobe lights. He attached a sheet of clear glass to 
the camera, a few inches from the lens, so that he could 
swing them as a unit to follow the swirling movement 
on the court. Then, leaving a two-to-three-inch-diameter 
clear circle in the glass, he smeared ordinary Vaseline 
lightly over the remaining surface. (Incidentally, smear- 
ing the Vaseline in streaks or with a circular motion pro- 
duces different effects, all equally interesting.) Zimmer- 
man lay flat on his stomach at courtside in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden and shot all his pictures from 
this low angle to accentuate the leaping figures. Frequent- 
ly players leaped over him as they pursued a loose ball. 

The results, clearly, fulfill his hopes: “I didn’t want peo- 
ple to look at the pictures and say, ‘Who’s playing?’ I 
wanted them to say, ‘Wow! this is a wonderful game!’ ” 

S harp focus of both camera and players, the basket hangs rigid in 
mid-air, contrasting with the streaky blur of action beneath it 
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Legs pivot, heads swivel and all eyes focus on the ball 
as it sails with tantalizing slowness toward its target 
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SCOUTINC 


A detailed look at all the major college conferences, the 
leading independent teams and the nation’s top players 


MID-ATLANTIC 42 
SOUTHEASTERN 44 
SOUTHERN 45 

ATLANTIC COAST 46 
SOUTHWEST 49 
OHIO VALLEY 50 
MISSOURI VALLEY 53 




T he years of easy supremacy 
for Connecticut in the Yankee 
Conference are now a thing of the 
past, with a consequent rise in bas- 
ketball interest all over New England. 
The UConns won their 11th title in 
12 years last season, but nothing was 
settled until the final week, and this 
year’s race should be even closer. 
rhode island, for one, will challenge 
all the way. Coach Ernie Calverley 
has all his starters back, and he also 
has a bunch of sophomores who made 
up the best freshman team in the 
school's history last year, posting a 
16-1 record. The squad is deep, very 
fast and has good average size, though 
it does lack the outstanding big man. 
The veterans include Forwards Tom 
Harrington and Barry Moulter, two 
of the best in the league, Harry Ed- 
monds, Donald Brown, John Ander- 
son and Dudley Davenport. Leading 
sophomores who may start are Bob 
Stephenson, Gary Koenig and David 
Ricereto; the others are Bob Chap- 
lin, Michael Weiss, Ronald Stenhouse, 
Stuart Schachter, Anthony La Sala 
and Bill Nast. Calverley will stick to 
his familiar five-man weave offense. 
Maine's sophomores and juniors es- 
tablished its best conference record 
ever last season, and that whole crew 
also is back. In addition, a hot-shoot- 
ing little guard named Tom Chap- 
pelle moves up from the frosh and 


may push one of the old hands out of a 
starting assignment. The veteran first 
five includes Donand Richard Stur- 
geon, the two high scorers, Wayne 
Champeon, Maurice Dore and Larry 
Schiner. Holdover reserves are Bob 
Morin and Jon Ingalls; Don Harnum, 
Randy Furbish and Leonard MacPhee 
complete the roster. The team lacks a 
strong pivotman and has only fair 
speed, but it shoots very well. Of 
course, no one is going to walk away 
with Connecticut’s title. The UConns 
are loaded with talent, both new and 
familiar, and are led by the fast, 
quick-handed Jack Rose, probably the 
best backcourtman in the area. An 
even speedier newcomer is George 
Uhl, who may handle the other guard 
position. The best shooters here 
are Rose, the veterans John Pipszynski 
and Pete Kelly and sophomore Lenny 
Carlson, who is another likely starter. 
Altogether, there are eight varsity 
players back, plus seven sophomores 
and two transfer students. The other 
veterans are Ed Martin, Walt Griffin, 
Bob Countryman, John Risley and 
Bill Madison ; thesophsare DaveDan- 
iels, Dick Rogers, Tom Kellerman, 
Dave King and Tom Burke; the trans- 
fers are Bob Siuzdak and Roland Shel- 
don. Connecticut has the strongest 
rebounding team in the conference, 
which enables it to fast-break often; 
there is enough size and talent at the 



flipping pass to cornerman at Connecticut practice session, Jack Rose demonstrates 
one of the many skills that put him in the front rank of all the nation’s guards. 


pivot for that to be an effective alter- 
nate style of attack. Coach Hugh 
Greer has added a number of strong 
new opponents to the schedule — 
Canisius, Niagara, Santa Clara — who 
will test his fine squad to the 
limit. Massachusetts was one of the 
two conference teams to beat Con- 
necticut last year (Vermont w'as the 
other) but has lost three starters, 
and probably will use a sophomore, 
Charles Fohlin, at center, a tough 
assignment for a newcomer. Two fine 
veterans are the heart of the squad: 
Forward Doug Crutchfield and play- 
maker Leo Le Blanc, both excellent 
shooters. The rest of the starting line- 
up wifi be chosen from among reserves 
BobEichorn.DiekGreene.John Widdi- 
son, Jim Laughnoneand Fran Naedele, 
and sophomores John Ricci and Mike 
Mole. New Coach Matt Zunic hopes to 


LAST SEASON 


CONNECTICUT 

MASSACHUSETT 


pick up some more ballplayers at the 
start of the second semester to round 
out his thin, largely green squad. 
new Hampshire has lost no one of 
importance from last year’s varsity 
roster, but chances for the first win- 
ning season since 1952 still rest large- 
ly on star Center Pete Smilikis and 
above-average rebounding. The over- 
all shooting is poor and the bench 
weak. The list of veterans includes 
Jason Bridge, John Couture, Pete 
Da vis, Jim Greene, M arty Fischer, Roy 
Flaker, Ron Herrick, Tim Lindman 
and DougMacey. Sophomores who will 
make the squad are Dave Agrodnia, 
Bob Bron, John McEachern and 
Victor Bertaglioli. Coach Bill Olson 
hopes that the year of seasoning will 
help his veterans support the board- 
work and scoring potential of Smili- 
kis more eff» ctively. At Vermont 
only Charlie Isles returns from last 
year’s four best scorers, lie will get 
some rebounding help from 6-foot-4 
Pete Beck, back after a year's lay- 
off. The average size is fair, the speed 
good, the bench adequate. Veteran 
subsare F rank Giordano, H arry Zingg, 
Ray Wiener, Ray Kelseyand Fred Rob- 
inson. Promising rookies include Dave 
Rierdon, Bob Fleming, Levi Browm, 
Dom Parlato and Dave Brandstein. 
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U p at Hanover Dartmouth's 
Doggie Julian sings the blues. He 
is sad over the loss of Rudy LaRusso 
and Dave Gavitt. The only nice thing 
he can bring himself to say about this 
year’s team is, “We have a little 
speed." Poor Doggie. Yet every other 
coach in the league is scared to death 
of him, with good reason. Dartmouth 
should win its third straight Ivy title, 
and w'ith less difficulty than last year. 
Four starters return : the slick Chuck 
Kaufman and his backcourt running- 
mate Walt Sosnowski, Forward Gary 
Vandeweghe and Center Dave Farns- 
worth. But George Ramming, injured 
last year after three games as starting 
center, is also back and will undoubt- 
edly replace Farnsworth. And the fifth 
man will be no green youngster but 
veteran substitute Dan Berry, 6 feet 
6 and a fine rebounder. In reserve are 
Bryant Barnes and two tall sopho- 
mores, Bill Shanahan and Bob Gim- 
by. There is speed, good height for 
this league and a flock of 40% or bet- 
ter shooters. At princeton four of 
the five “iron men" who started all 
of last year’s games and scored nearly 
all the team’s points are gone. But 
Jim Brangan is back and two hot- 
shooting sophomores— Peter Camp- 
bell and Alfred Kaemmerlen — move 
up. Actually this team will have bet- 
ter speed and more depth than last 
year’s. Lack of experienced starters 
always hurts, how r ever, and Coach 
Cappy Cappon is faced with the fa- 
miliar task called “rebuilding." Drew 
Hyland, Lynn Oxenreider, Mike Bur- 
ton and Don Swan are probable start- 
ers, while reserves from last year who 
will see much action include John 
Howson and Bob Houghtlin. Other 
newcomers are Warren Crane, Barry 
Goss, Laurence Valant and Walter 
Whitehouse. brown’s fourth place 
last year was the best finish in the 
school’s history and five of the six top 
scorers on that team are back: Cliff 
Ehrlich, Dave Reed, Jack Bella vance, 
A1 Diussa and Roger Hurley. Joining 
them is a probable starter, sophomore 
Mike Cingiser, who led the frosh last 
year with a 20-point average. Anoth- 
er newcomer, Gregory Heath, will see 
much action. He and sophomores Ted 
Gottfried, Gary Bowen and John Tad- 


diken, and the veteran Center Pete 
Kallas are all 6 feet 5 or better— un- 
usual size for an Ivy squad. Other re- 
serves include Forrest Broman, Chris 
Mitchell and Dave Brockway. Im- 
proved rebounding and fair speed will 
allow Coach Stan Ward to use a fast 
break in addition to his weave. The 
loss of Lou Jordan deprived Cornell 
of what little scoring punch it had. 
But a long list of experienced hands 
are back, led by starters Dave Zor- 
now and George Farley, and the Big 
Red will again be a strong team on 
the boards. If the shooting improves, 
Coach Hugh MacNeil’s men may well 
justify the dark-horse rating he has 
chosen for them. Other starters will 
be picked from among Jay Harris, 
John Furlong, Vic Ripp, Fred Wynne, 
Ronald Ivkovich, John Petry, Bill 
Baugh, Don Shaffer and Stu Levin. 
Columbia should get out of the cel- 
lar for the first time in three years, 
and might even make the first divi- 
sion. There is a wealth of experience, 
good shooting and speed to offset the 
lack of size. Sure starters are Richie 
Rodin, Ed Auzenbergs and Murray 
Melton and the others will come from 
among Wally Bernson, Herb London, 
Steve Brown, Jack Harris, Jerry Tel- 
lefsen and Stan Needleman. Sopho- 
more reserves include Marty Erdheim 
and Tut Gentalen. harvard will field 
a team of fair size, but still needs 


scoring punch. Veterans Mike Dono- 
hue, David Grayer and Bob Bowditch 
probably will be joined by sopho- 
mores Bill Danner and Gary Bour- 
chard. Only one regular, Dan McFad- 
den, returns at yale and only one 
sophomore, Bill Madden, is good 
enough to make the starting lineup. 
Lack of experience and size and a 
w'eak bench are severe handicaps. 
Other starters must be chosen from 
the reserves: Duncan Ailing, Allan 
Pond, Jim Hanson, Bob Hipps. Mar- 
quis Landrum and Roger I’lantikow. 
Coach Joe Vancisin can count on good 
speed and fair shooting but little else. 
It is much the same story at Penn- 
sylvania, whose Coach Jack Me- 
Closkey lists his team’s strong points 
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as, simply, "prayer.” He has a num- 
ber of veterans on hand but none of 
last season’s starters, and only three 
sophomores seem likely to make the 
squad. The first five will probably be 
Bob Mlkvy, John Canzano, Hugh 
Aberman, Joe Cook and Stew Green- 
leaf. Reserves include Ronnie Reagan, 
Bob Kelly and Bob Zajac. Penn has 
won more Ivy titles (14) than any 
other school, but this is not the year 
to look for another. 



chin in hand. Princeton coach Cappy Cappon watches his squad run through ragged 
drill, but the largely green Tigers have plenty of talent, should improve by late season. 
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T his vigorous young conference 
was completely dominated last 
season, in its first official year, by 
powerful st. joseph-s, one of the 20 
best teams in the nation, and it prob- 
ably will happen again. Speed, experi- 
ence, excellent shooting and great size 
are reasons why many coaches con- 
sider St. Joe’s tops in the East. Coach 
Jack Ramsay has five returning start- 
ers, including 6-foot-9 Center Bob 
Clarke, Forwards Vince Kempton, 6 
feet 8, and Jack Egan, and Guards 
J oe Galloand all-East Bobby M c Neill. 
Tall Forwards Frank Majewski, Joe 
Reilly and John Hoffaeker load the 
front line; lack of veteran reserve 
guards is the team’s only possible 
weakness. At la salle wily Coach 
Dudey Moore is priming his squad 
ter the upset. One ot the wwy&t no- 
torious pessimists in a profession 
famed for its blues singers, Moore 
is making almost-cheerful sounds this 
year. If he had the one good, real- 
ly big man so essential these days, 
LaSalle would be a threat to anyone, 
because all five starters are back after 
a year of the best coaching to be 
found anywhere except Kentucky, 
Temple and California, where it is 
merely just as good. The veterans, 
of fair average size, are Bob Herde- 
lin, Hugh Brolly and Bob Alden up 
front and Guards Ralph Bantivoglio 
and Joey Heyer, the last the league’s 


third-best scorer. Three sophomores, 
Joe Carey, Bob McAteer and George 
Friedrich, will see much action but 
the bench is fairly weak, lafayette, 
too, is unusually fortunate in the 
number of returning starters in camp. 
Forward Charlie Ross, top scorer in 
the MAC, and three other first-team 
veterans make the Leopards genuine 
title contenders. Guards Jim Hurst 
and Pete Pavia and Forward Morris 
Boyer will start again. Coach George 
Davidson’s big problem is at center, 
where he will test 6-foot-10 George 
Hoerrner. Two poised sophs, a fine 
rebounder named Chip Lundy and 
speedy Bob Kauffman, could beat 
oat veterans and start, temple is 
recovering from a rough season but 
should move up substantially, with 
tlvree stM tets, haek wwd w stow.?; s/aph- 
omore crew. The Owls have a brilliant 
guard in Bill Kennedy, who will team 
with Bruce Drysdale, and experienced 
forwards in Bernie Ivens and George 

Palmer. SophomoreRussGordon prob- 
ably will start at center; he is 6 feet 
4 and the squad's tallest. Reserves 
Norm Ginsberg and Stodie W^tts and 
sophs Earl Proctor, John Knskinen, 
Mike Gold and Ed Devery complete 
the roster, bucknell has a courtful 
of young speed demons who are sure 
to pull some upsets but equally sure 
to trip over their own inexperience. 
Coach Ben Kribbs lost all but Guard 



two-on-two drill is observed by Coach Dudey Moore at LaSalle, where five return- 
ing regulars otTer only hope in conference of upsetting powerful champion St. Joseph's. 


Tommy Thompson. Dave Evans and 
sophomores Don Lampus and Joe 
Steiner average nearly 6 feet 5 across 
the front line, are backed by veteran 
Bruce Babich and soph Mike Fadden. 
Reserves Pete Matz and Mike Kas- 
nick return at guard, with t ransfer Lar- 
ry Roman and sophomores Doug Hill 
and Kevin Cooney. Muhlenberg had 
big plans until 6-foot-6 Forward Dick 
Sekunda was put on academic proba- 
tion, leaving only Don Robins and 
Joe Berghold as returning starters. 
Coach Birney Crum has some reserve 
height in Herb Loeffler and Ron Druck- 
enmiller, while a tall soph named 
Dick Hunt is a likely starter at center. 
Other top newcomers are Chris Hiotis 
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and J ack Superka, and J oel Sarner and 
George Gilfillan are back from the 
1959 reserves, rutgers got off to a 
slow start last year, but has enough 
experience now to avert a repetition. 
Karol Strelecki, Doug Patton and Bill 
Barton are returning regulars, and 
plenty of depth is furnished by Lars 
Steensland, Fred Homer, Larry Kauf- 
man, Lee Ammerman and a flock of 
good sophomores. Delaware will 
have a strong first five, fast and tough 
on the boards, but a weak bench. 
Tom Adams, Chuck Hamilton and Gil 
Mahla will start again, with soph 
Tom Schonauer joining them. The fifth 
man should come from 1959 reserves 
Jack Baly, Jay Lynch or A1 Wentz. 
GETTYSBURG is the only MAC team 
without a single returning starter. 
Reserves John Warner, Bill Fitzkee, 
Bill Hemsing, John Bauer and Ken 
Kamis, plus likely soph starters Bob 
Parker, Ron Warner and George Bur- 
nett, are the nucleus of a squad with 
good speed but no height or experi- 
ence. lehigh has good over-all size in 
starters Ross Culligan, Terry Eckert 
and Jack Palfi. plus promising sophs 
John Jacobsen and Norm Brandi. 
They should improve on last year's 
record, but not much because there 
is little talent in reserve. 
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Secret of a longer life! 


The man who lives longer is often 
the man with more energy . . . better 
blood circulation . . . more muscular 
flexibility . . . more stamina . . . and a 
zest for living. 

How can you get all this? Write 
for it! Simply mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this page, and you’ll re- 
ceive free the new Physical Fitness 
Manual by Bonnie Prudden. 

It shows you how fifteen minutes 
of daily home exercises will help you 


gain the physical condition that goes 
with longer life. And it provides 
exercises to meet the special needs 
of the family— exercises to improve 
the figure . . . cut down fatigue . . . 
and reduce physical tension. 

The booklet is easy to read, and 
lavishly illustrated. Contains charts 
that help each member of the family 
to decide what kind of exercise will 
suit him best. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 


States. Home Office: 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, New York. © 19M - 

r _ 

I ' The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 

Society of the United States 
Box 1828, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

Please send me free Bonnie Prudden’s 
new Physical Fitness Manual. 
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C oach Adolph Rupp’s main problem 
in pointing the Kentucky Wildcats 
at their 20th conference title since 
1933 is how to select five starters from 
a roster brimful of experience, depth 
and speed. Standouts at forward are 
Billy Lickert (Sophomore of the 
Year in the SEC last season > and Car- 
roll Burchett. Don Mills is back at 
center but will be pressed by 6-foot-9 
Ned Jennings, tallest man on the 
squad. Small, swift guards will again 
be a trademark of the pattern offense, 
with veterans Bennie Coffman, Dick 
Parsons and Sid Cohen driving hard- 
est. Sharpest thorn in the Cats' paw 
is a trip to Vanderbilt, one of three 
teams to stop Kentucky last year. 
Coach Bob Polk will surround Center 
Bill Depp with veteran Forwards Lar- 
ry Banks and Ben Rowan and sopho- 
more Guards Bobby Bland and Bill 
Johnson, which means that the Com- 
modores will need time to jell but 
will he a formidable foe by January. 
At auburn shooting and speed must 
compensate for lack of experienced 
tall men while two big sophomores are 
being groomed. Meanwhile, there is 
the dazzling play of Guard Henry 
Hart and Forwards Jimmy Fibbe and 
Dave Vaughn. The sophomore new- 
comers who must learn Auburn's 
shuffle offense are 6-foot-7 Leon 
Posey and (i-foot-6 Johnny Helm- 
linger. Porter Gilbert, Ray Groover 


and Bayward McManus vie for the 
job as Hart’s playmate at guard. De- 
fending champion Mississippi state 
has not only lost Bailey Howell, but 
saw five others depart with him. Coach 
Babe McCarthyhasa pair of outstand- 
ing forwards, Jerry Graves and Charlie 
Hull, and a half dozen sophomores, 
three of whom may start. A 6-foot-8 
soph center, Jim Edwards, and two 
decidedly shorter classmates, Guards 
Jack Berkshire and George Oakley, 
will be the nucleus of a starting line- 
up. Reserves are John Hutchison, 
Alex Singer, Roger Thomas, Gene 
Chatham, J. D. Gammel and Dave 
Glasgow. Georgia tech’s progress 
chart continues upward, but not at a 
pace that will enable the Yellow Jack- 
ets to finish much higher than last 
year. Coach Wack Hyder has moved 
starters Dave Denton and Roger Kais- 
er to guard, while veteran Center 
Wayne Richards steps out to forward. 
The rest of the front line will be filled 
by sophomores Josh Powell and Keith 
Weekly. This tall, fast first five will 
be bolstered by Forward Jim Riley, 
Guard Bob Dews and John Hoffman 
and Bill Poteet, who play either for- 
ward or guard. Coach Cliff Wells will 
take tulane’s strongest team in three 
years into the scramble for a first- 
division finish. He has four returning 
starters, led by the league’s most 
versatile center, Vic Klinker. Ron 


Mitchell and Gus Wenzel join him 
on the front fine while Dick O’Brien 
is back at guard. Alabama has Guard 
Lloyd Johnson back from last year’s 
starters, with Forward Bart Vande- 
mark the only other regular in camp. 
Newcomers Porter Powers, Bob Gavin 
and Howard Smith will try to halt 
the. slight skid that started last year. 
High-scoring Jack Waters, the only 
Yankee on the roster at Mississippi, 
is joined by five returning lettermen 
who are determined to haul Ole M iss 
out of the cellar. Lou Griffin, Ivan 
Richmann and Tommy Washington 
constitute one of the tallest front lints 
in the league, while John King, Larry 
Wagster and Jamie Howell provide* 
support. Tennessee lost four regu- 
lars, putting the heaviest share of this 
year's burden on Dalen Showalter, tha 
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SEC’s top soph two years ago. Re- 
serves who move up include F orwards 
Ron Carmichael and Bob Perigo, 
Centers Dick Fisher and Bill Gilley 
and Guards Glen Campbell and Bob- 
by Carter. There are six veterans back 
at Georgia, including classy Guard 
Gordon Darrah. Center John Johnson 
and Forwards Pat Casey and Don 
Keiser should start again, with Ken 
Taylor and Clark Royer in contention. 
A1 Johnson, Frank Clark and John 
Barnard are sophs who could stir 
things up on a team that has good 
height, needs speed and a new field 
house. Enthusiasm is high at lsu, a 
green club with speed and size. Tall 
sophomores Tom Conklin, Joe Bor- 
gini, Ray Lewis and George Nattin 
will start with junior Joe Clune. Phil 
Raisor and Cary Guglielmo lead re- 
turnees Tom Raborn, Stan Jacobs and 
Dick Davies. Florida’s losses were 
light. Starters Bob Sherwood, Tom 
Simpson and Paul Mosny, with help 
from George Jung, Bob Shiver and 
soph Cliff Luyk, will pace a double- 
post offense for Coach John Mauer. 
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A lthough Coach Fred Schaus is 
u undoubtedly sincere when hesays 
there are three teams beside his own 
west Virginia who “could easily 
win the championship,” it is most 
unlikely that anything will keep 
the Mountaineers from their sixth 
straight title. Granted, someone may 
snap their 50-game conference win- 
ning streak, but even that is a big 
order. All-America Jerry West simply 
dominates the league with his all- 
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round brilliance. His timing on re- 
bounds is superb, he shoots very well 
and he passes with accuracy and de- 
ception. Helping West will be veteran 
Willie Akers, rookies Paul Miller and 
Paul Popovich and returning reserves 
Paul Goode, Joe Posch, Jim Ritchie, 
Lee Patrone and Nick Visnic. The 
team should go at least as far as the 
NCAA quarter-finals next March. 
Coach Chuck Noe puts himself on 
the spot at Virginia tech by insist- 
ing that his best-ever squad has no 
more excuses for losing. Great team 
speed will enable Tech to employ a 
three-quarter or half-court press 
much of the time, an effective luxury 
to add to its fine shooting and depth. 
Rugged Chris Smith returns at cen- 
ter, and high-scoring Bob Ayersman 
(26.5 average) has improved his floor 
play. They team with Dean Blake to 
give the front line an output of 52 
points per game. Starting Guard Lew 
Mills returns with reserves Duke Rice 
and Bill Shepherd, plus three out- 
standing sophomores, Dave Dema- 
rest, John Fleischman and Bucky 
Keller, the citadel has high hopes, 
based on the return of four starters, 
including speedy Forwards Art Mus- 
selman and Ray Graves and polished 


SOUTHERN 


Guards Dick Jones, a fine scorer, and 
Dick Wherry. Center is Coach Norm 
Sloan’s main worry — either Bob Elli- 
ott or rookie Keith Stowers, both 6 
feet 6, must do the job. Experienced 
reserves are George Wehrmeister, Jer- 
ry Buchanan and Jerry Records. No 
other teams appear to be in the same 
class with the top three, although 
WILLIAM and MARY will be no push- 
over, since four starters, led by 6- 
foot-7 Jeff Cohen, return. Guard Tom 
Farrington is a double-figure scorer, 
and front-liners Chuck Sanders and 
Bev Vaughan are 6 feet 10 and 6 feet 
5, respectively. This big, strong quar- 
tet is complemented by Dave Bot- 
toms, Jim Osbon, Dave Fiscella and 
five sophomores, none of whom, thus 
far, is pressing the veterans. Rich- 
mond will have all it can do to match 
last year’s record. Coach Les Hooker 
Jr. has a veteran starting lineup but 
practically no bench. Tom Booker, 
Art Lambiotte, Carl Slone and Alan 
Cole return, backed by Lee O’Bryan, 
Gerald Sklar and sophs Ron Floyd 
and Mike Morchower. The team has 
some accurate shooters but is hobbled 
by lack of speed and inadequate re- 
bounding. GEORGE WASHINGTON will 
look to sophomores for improvement 
of 1959’s good 14-11 mark. Senior 
Forward Howie Bash is joined by 
four rookies: Gar Schweickhardt, 
Kevin Murphy and the Feldman 


twins, Jon and Jeff. Dick Markowitz, 
a junior transfer, is being counted on 
for much help on a team that hopes 
to jell by midyear. Des Gatti, Bill 
Ingram, Ralph Kunze, Jim Walters, 
Joe Paluck and Larry Usiskin furnish 
good depth. At furman heavy back- 
court losses may hurt. Senior For- 
wards Byron Pinson, Tom Conard 
and Dag Wilson and Guard Pete Car- 
lisle must carry the burden. At vmi 
Coach Weenie Miller may start soph- 
omores Norm Halberstadt, Gene Laz- 
aroff and Joe Gedro with veterans 
Frank Oley and Roy Quinn. He needs 
more height and depth than is pro- 
vided by lettermen Jim French and 
Jerry Lawson, or rookies Weldon Ed- 
dins and Dick Fravel. At davidson, 
too, all hopes rest with the sopho- 
mores. Jerry Russell, D. G. Martin 
and Ron Anderson move up to join 
veterans Bill Shinn, Ed Stewart and 
John Huie. Reserves Jim Nuckolls, 
Bill Cannon, Height Redmond and 
Joe Markee should help counter the 
team’s inexperience. 

Basketball history continues to be 
written at Tennessee a&i state, 
which won its third consecutive 
NAIA title last year with a 32-1 rec- 
ord, a 98.8 scoring output and a 
shooting average well above .500. 
Gone are Coach John McLendon and 
three starters, but Harold Hunter, 
McLendon’s former assistant, has 
taken over the coaching duties, and 
two full teams of talented athletes 
should sustain the school’s proud tra- 
dition. Porter Merriweather, Eugene 
Werts and Ben Warley lead veterans 
George Finley, Hillary Brown, Rossie 
Johnson, Mel Davis and Bob Clark, 
and rookie Ron Heflin. 


flailing blockade of arms can't stop All-America Jerry West as he slips through 
for layup, one of many scoring methods he uses to lead West Virginia to high ranking. 





F rank McGuire’s troubles at 
north Carolina will make this 
race tighter than it appeared likely 
to be. The Tar Heels were slight fa- 
vorites in the ACC and a sure bet for 
high national ranking, with 10 tall, 
fast, smart veterans and a number of 
good sophomores. Then Doug Moe, 
high scorer and fine rebounder, lost 
his battle with the books; he will be 
ineligible until the second semester. 
And tallest regular Dick Kepley, 6 
feet K, sprained his ankle so badly 
that it had to be put in a cast; he will 
not be available until mid-January. 
There remains the slick backcourt 
combination of York Larese and Har- 
vey Salz, and Forward Lee Shaffer, 
one of the best in the league. Sopho- 
more Jim Hudock may start until 
Kepley returns, and a host of reserves 
includes Ray Stanley, Hugh Dono- 
hue, Grey Poole, John Crotty, Lou 
Brown, Don Walsh and George Po- 
teet. duke also has an all-veteran 
crew: Howard Hurt, Carroll Young- 
kin, John Frye, Fred Kast and Doug 
Kistler. There is excellent size and 
speed here and more in reserve, but 
the shooting, except for Youngkin’s, 
is just fair. It is not often that a new 
coach comes into such wealth in his 
first season, but Duke’s Vic Bubas, 
formerly assistant at N.C- State, is 
a lucky (and smart) young man. He 
also has a sophomore guard, Jack 


Mullen, good enough to start, and 
some veteran subs in Larry Bateman, 
Doug Albright and Jay Beal, wake 
forest should leapfrog more places 
in the standings than any other team; 
just how far up will be more apparent 
after their opening game, when their 
rugged sophomore star, Len Chap- 
pell, faces Jerry Lucas and his Ohio 
State crew. With Chappell, Coach 
Bones McKinney has two tall, vet- 
eran front-liners, Dave Budd and 
Winston Wiggins, and last year's fine 
backcourt of George Ritchie and 
Charles Forte. One of these two will 
likely go to the bench in favor of 
another brilliant newcomer, Billy 
Packer. Bones also has adequate subs 
in Bull Cullen, Allie Han, Gene 
Compton and Frank Loeffler. The 
Deacons may well be the best re- 
bounders in the conference. It is al- 
ways foolhardy to discount an n.c. 
state squad of Ev Case's, even when 
it has lost four top regulars, as this 
one has. An excellent sophomore 
bunch moves up, after a 13-4 record 
as frosh, and there is a wealth of ex- 
perienced reserve talent, plus starter 
Dan Englehardt. The old hands are 
Bob McCann, Bob DiStefano, Stan 
Niewierowski, Bruce Hoadley, Don 
Gallagher and Ken Clark. The speedy 
newcomers are headed by three likely 
starters: Russ Marvel, John Key and 
George Finnegan. A fifth team that 



injured ankle forces Dick Kepley to sit at chalk session with Tar Heel Coach Mc- 
Guire and teammates ( from left) York Larese, Harvey Salz, Lee Shaffer, Doug Moe. 


should be in contention all the way 
is Maryland, well stocked with vet- 
erans who can run, shoot and rebound 
with the best. If Coach Bud Millikan 
decides on a third big man to go with 
tall, veteran starters A1 Bunge and 
Charles McNeil, it will be either of 
two reserves. Bob Wilson or Bob Mc- 
Donald. If he wants more outside 
shooting to add to Pete Krukar’s and 
Jerry Bechtle’s, the fifth man will be 
either of two fine newcomers, Bruce 
Kelleher or Paul Jelus. And there are 
still Jerry Shanahan, Ted Marshall, 
Steve Alpert and Dave Schroeder on 
the bench. Coach Bob Stevens comes 
to south Carolina after serving his 
apprenticeship under the shrewd 
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Forddy Anderson at Michigan State. 
He will install Forddy’s so-called 
“continuous-motion” offense, in 
which players and ball keep moving 
in planned patterns until a scoring 
opportunity arises. Stevens has eight 
tall veterans and two especially good 
sophomores to teach it to: returning 
starters Mike Callahan, Mel Quick 
and Walt Hudson, and Bob Frantz, 
Larry Dial, Ron Johnson, Fred Luigs, 
Bury Hudson, Art Whisnant and 
Bud Cronin. At clemson Coach 
Press Maravich is still looking for re- 
bounders and a pivotman. He has a 
great deal otherwise in the shooting 
and speed of George and Ed Krajack, 
Earle Maxwell, Glenn Shample, Walt 
Gibbons and Don Carver, and two 
fine newcomers, Larry Patterson and 
Tom Mahaffey. The team will have 
good floor balance and has learned 
Maravich 's defense lessons, but there 
is no substitute for a big fellow in 
the slot. Virginia’s Coach Bill Mc- 
Cann has one of the league's best 
backcourtmen, Paul Adkins, and a 
long list of problems. He has lost 
nearly his whole front line, must use 
reserves or sophomores up there and 
has no size on his bench. With Ad- 
kins, John Haner is a probable start- 
er, and McCann hopes for consistent 
performance from his one big man, 
6-foot-8 Bob Mortell. 
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The rich tronslucence of modievol cathedral window* wa* achieved by ilaining molten gloss with metollic oxides, an art procen 
originating in the Neor East in the 4lh century. Herbert Damka wa* commistioned to paint Ihii itolned glass Interpretation 
especially for The Chivas Regal Fine Art* Series. A magnificent reproduction, 17" X 22", available upon written request, 

1 O year old 

1 -CHIVAS REGAL Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, extend Season's Greetings to their many friends in America. The 
quality and flavor of Chivas Regal are matched only by the esteem which 
Scotland's Prince of Whiskies betokens as a gift. Now in brilliant holiday 
wrapping adapted from the above painting. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 



MAKE HIS A COLORFUL CHRISTMAS 

with Arrow sport shirts in Burnished Canyon Colors . . . inspired by subtle tones etched on 
stone through a million years of sun ... All wash and wear cottons . . . All Sanforized fabrics ... All 
available in his exact sleeve length. $5.00 and $5.95. Style co-ordinated jackets and caps available. 
Theyoung lady ? She’s wearing a Lady Arrow ; long sleeves. $5.00. Make hers a colorful Christmas, too. 
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B asketbaj,i. continues its spectac- 
ular rise in popularity in this 
football-mad area, and the upcoming 
conference race— very close by all in- 
dications— should justify the interest. 
smu’s shrewd Coach Doc Hayes 
would have had the clear favorite but 
for the tragic death of Bobby Jamas, 
the team’s leading scorer and re- 
bounder. Getting the ball off the 
boards will again be Doc’s big head- 
ache, but otherwise SMU is sound. 
Five veterans include the slick ball 
handler Max Williams, tall Steve 
Strange and Wilbur Marsh, Kim Nash 
and Carter Creech. Sophomore Jan 
Loudermilk may crash the first five, 
and other good prospects are Jim 
Hammond, Jon Larson and Bruce 
Mills, who head a strong bench. Even 
noncommittal Coach Glen Rose can 
hardly deny he has a top contender at 
Arkansas. Three of the best sopho- 
mores in the Southwest last year are 
back: Ronnie Garner, Pat Foster and 
Clyde Rhoden. Another fine veteran 
is Tommy Rankin, who boasts an un- 
usual weapon these days— a good 
two-hand set shot. Deep in veterans, 
Rose also can count a number of tal- 
ented newcomers, especially Alan 
Morrison and Jerry Carlton, who may 
start. This squad has size and can 
shoot, lacks only real speed. At. texas 
a&m. Coach Bob Rogers’ two-year 
building program pays off this season 
with the best-balanced personnel in 
the league. Wayne Lawrence, 6 feet 8, 
leads the veterans, who include Kelly 
Chapman, Wilmer Cox and Elliott 
Craig. Carroll Broussard, 19-point 
man with the frosh last year, may 
also start, and John Keller and Tom- 
my Smith will see much action. Fi- 
nally, there are the Stanley twins, 
Pat and Don, from Kilgore Junior 
College’s championship team, whom 
Rogers is also considering for regular 
spots, tcu has no place to go but 
down and may skid a long way, hav- 
ing lost its whole first team. In addi- 
tion, there is very little height and 
only fair shooting. The guard play 
should be above average, led by Bob- 
by Tyler, a sure-handed dribbler and 
feeder. Sophomores Bobby Bernard 
and Phil Reynolds bring an element 
of speed; Bernard is a former stat? 


hurdles champ. Other starters will 
come from among Jerry Cobb, Tom 
Meacham, Tom Turner, Jerry Pope, 
Don Williams and Billy Simmons. At 
texas tech the league’s best attend- 
ance testifies to that portion of the 
state’s basketball fever. But there 
may be little to cheer about this year 
except for the all-round brilliance of 
Gene Arrington, a fine defender, 
shooter and rebounder. Nine of last 
year’s varsity players are gone. Coach 
Polk Robison will surround Arrington 
with Jim Wiley, speedy Del Ray 
Mounts and two more from among 
Dale McKeehan, Steve Lee, Mac Per- 
cival, Carlyle Smith, Don Perkins 
and Roger Hennig. texas should 
leapfrog many a school on its way up 
into contention. New coach Hal Brad- 
ley (from Duke) has 10 lettermen, 
good size, speed and shooting. Jay 
Arnette, Brenton Hughes. Albert Al- 
manza and Wayne Clark are starters 
who average close to 6 feet 7. Sopho- 
more Bill Brown has a fine outside 
shot and may make the first five, and 
there is a wealth of size and experi- 
ence in Jerry Graham, Jerry Don 
Smith, Bill Mimms, Arved White, 
Don Wilson, James Gandy and Bill 
Davenport. Bradley considers his big 
problem coaxing this squad out of a 
losing complex, a hangover from last 
year’s dismal showing. The only im- 
pressive item at rice is the 259 121 


record that new Coach John Frankie 
brings with him from Wharton Junior 
College. He inherits only one man, 
Dave Craig, with any real experience, 
and one good sophomore, Mike Ma- 
roney. Four transfer students, Roland 
Burris, George Gordon, Roger Mc- 
Queary and Ernie Mills, are hopeful 
Starters. If Frankie beats last year’s 
record with this squad, he rates one 
of those air-conditioned cars Texas 
coaches regularly receive for lesser 
achievements. Despite a so-so season 
last year, baylor had to move games 
from its campus gym to the coliseum 
in Waco that seats 7,600. Four regu- 
lars are back to sustain interest, but 
the one loss was critical — Gene Mc- 
Carley was the floor leader who kept 
the Bears moving. Carroll Dawson 
and Bob Turner are above-average 
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Shooters and Jerry Walsh is an ade- 
quate playmaker. Transfer student 
John West, 6 feet 7, may be the man 
Coach Bill Henderson has been look- 
ing for to make up the lack of scor- 
ing from the post that has handi- 
capped this team. Defense was Bay- 
lor’s strength last year, one of the sta- 
tistical benefits of its ball-control 
style, and it probably will be again. 



under and up goes little, elusive Max Williams, SMU's backcourt speedster, 
whose deceptive drives, ball handling and feeds often draw opponents into errors. 
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H aving leapfrogged the league in 
one season, from last to first 
place, eastern Kentucky may 
have serious trouble maintaining that 
top position this year. Four of their 
first six men, including the two top 
scorers, are gone, and the upcoming 
sophomores will suffer from the fact 
that their schedule as freshmen last 
year was cancelled because of illness 
and injuries on the squad. Veterans 
Carl Cole and Jack Upchurch will 
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start in the backcourt, with soph 
Ralph Richardson in the pivot and 
former reserves Roland Wierwille and 
Bruce Springate at the forwards. The 
average height is a good 6 feet 4, the 
shooting and rebounding are strong, 
the speed only fair. Cole, an excep- 
tional shooter and driver, is also an 
outstanding student, averaging a 
shade under straight A his first two 
years. A good bench includes Larry 
Redmond and Phil Estepp, guards; 


Rex English and Ray Gardner, for- 
wards. The choice to succeed Eastern 
is western Kentucky, loaded with 
returning starters and a very prom- 
ising bunch of sophomores. The vet- 
erans are led by Center Charles Os- 
borne, Guards I’anny Sarakatsannis 
and Don Parsons and Forward Albert 
Ellison. Two of the newcomers almost 
certain to start are Harry Todd and 
Bobby Rascoe, but other candidates 
are Hugh Wilhite, Doug Smith, Ro- 
land McDaniel, Brentley Barnard 
and 6-foot-9 Don Crosley. This squad 
is at least two deep all over, can run 
all night or set up around Todd in a 
high post. Likeliest contender is Ten- 
nessee tech, led by the 6-foot-10 
pivotman Jim Hagan, third-highest 
scorer (28.8 average) in the nation 
last year. The backcourt is solid, with 
veterans Jackie Pearson, Denny 
Vaughn and Buster Bush, transfer 
student Dave Eakins and sopho- 
mores Tony Carman, Ken Jolly and 
Don Gorin. But the frontcourt prob- 
ably will be manned by Tom McKin- 
ney and Rich Papes, both up from 
the freshmen. They're big boys and 
helped set a fine frosh team record 
(12-1), but there’s no substitute for 
varsity experience. Sadly, there is no 
real speed here to take advantage of 
Hagan’s boardwork. Murray state 
probably will post another good de- 
fensive record this season but again 


will lack a real scoring punch. Of the 
three returning starters— Ken Peter- 
son, Mike O’Riordan and Harold 
Wilkins— none was able to hit in dou- 
ble figures last year. Peterson has 
grown 2 ) 2 inches since last fall, is now 
a shade under 7 feet; much depends 
on whether he will learn to use his 
height on the boards. Up from the 
freshmen are Guards Billy Ricks and 
Ron Greene and Forward Len Ma- 
honey; junior college graduate Larry 
Bale and transfer student Jarrell Gra- 
ham also will be competing for the 
open spots. Veteran reserves include 
John West, Larry Henson and Frank 
Smikoski. At morehead state, 
where Coach Bob Laughlin had his 
first losing season last year, two 
speedy, hot-shooting guards, Herbie 
Triplett and Granville Williams, will 
carry the burden if Williams can 
make an early recovery from an at- 
tack of hepatitis. Respectively, they 
averaged 16 and 15 points a year ago 
and they’ll have to do at least that 
well again; the veteran frontcourt 
performers, Arthur Cole, Tom Ham- 
ilton and Jim Harrison, have yet to 
demonstrate real scoring ability , even 
though their height matches the best 
in the league. Help is expected from 
Ed Noe and Acie Hall, the only two 
sophomores likely to play, and from 
transfer student Mickey Morgan and 
reserve Henderson Thompson, who 
round out a slim squad, east Ten- 
nessee came into the league last 
year with no experience and little 
height and surprised many by finish- 
ing fourth. Height is again the big 
problem this time, but there are a 
number of experienced performers, 
including Tom Wright, Jim Brown 
and all-conference Forward Tom Chil- 
ton. Unfortunately, the Buccaneers 
have to play a sophomore, Adrain 
Coulter, in the pivot, a tough spot 
for a newcomer. Another soph, Den- 
nis Crumley, also may start; Charles 
Webb, Jim Williams, Ken Cole and 
Pete Danko are veteran reserves. As 
is customary for a team without real 
size. East Tennessee will try to com- 
pensate for lack of height with out- 
side shooting and speed, though speed 
is small consolation without board 
control. Much the same situation ex- 
ists at middle Tennessee, where 
Bob Burden, Don Smith and Ralph 
Bryant are back and the shooting 
and speed are at least adequate. The 
backcourt will be strengthened by 
transfer Mike Young and the bench 
by Ray Hammers and Ray Burden. 
Rookie Paul Holland may start. 
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NEW! 4 WIDE DOORS, EASY-ENTRY 

BUILT FOR CHORES... STYLED FOR THE GENTRY 

LOVE THA IARK BY ETUDE RAKER 

You’ve never before known wagon work’n'fun like this Easiest yet to get 
in and out of, big headroom, seats eight with rear-facing hide-away seat, full-size cargo 
space— but far shorter outside than the more expensive wagons Turns, parks easily, 
maneuvers agilely in traffic; smaller ( 1 1 3-inch) wheelbase— a blessing to the long-suffering 
female family chauffeur Alert, responsive V-8 with great reserve and pulling power; 
proven most economical of all V-8s in Mobilgas Economy Run (pick a “6” if you prefer) 
Costs little to own, less to operate, cuts insurance, gas and maintenance expense 
PROVEN BY 750 MILLION MILES OF OWNER USE. Sec it IlOw! 


The I..IHK for ’60— world's first and only full line of new dimension cars — 

available in 2 and 4-door sedans; 2 and 4 -door station wagons; sporty hardtop and exclusive convertible. 




Charlie Smith 


The big gamble in Alaska— Part II 

■ M 

■ JVlorc than a year ago, we wrote here: 
I ‘Now that Alaska is on the verge of statc- 

■ hood, the petroleum industry is gambling 
B that it will be a richer source of oil than 

■ it has been of gold.’ 

“Two-and-a-half million dollars later 

I (Union Oil’s cost in a joint exploration 
I with The Ohio Oil Company), we disrov- 
I cred a rich, natural-gas zone in a 1 5.000-ft. 
9 well that we drilled near Anchorage. 

I “Since there was no set-up for distrib- 

■ uting gas in the area, it looked as though 
B we’d have to cap the natural gas, leaving 
I it unused. 

“But a city election was held; as a 
I result, a local company was created to 
I distribute the gas. The field will be de- 
I veloped further, a transmission line and 
9 distribution system built. 

I “This will cost some twenty million 

J dollars. But when the job is finished. 
Anchorage will have gas for its homes, 
j businesses and industries— at a lower 
3 price than it paid for heating oil. 
i “This seems to me a good example of 
our free enterprise system at work. Be- 
^ cause we had a realistic incentive, we 
? were willing to gamble that we’d find oil 
in Alaska. Although the well yielded no 
^ oil.it may return some of the money we've 
already spent in Alaska.” 

Charlie Smith is manager of operations 
I for our Alaska division. He mentions the 
I incentive for our Alaskan exploration. 
I That incentive is profit — the backbone 

■ of U.S. economy. 

So long as the incentive exists, our 

I national economy will prosper. In the 

■ Anchorage exploration, it led to an un- 
I expected source of wealth for the common 
I good. We hope to recover our investment 
I eventually and have more funds for cun- 

■ tinuilig our oil search in the 49th State. 
The big gamble in Alaska has started 

■ to pay oil and the story is not vet over. 

I yoi'K comments invitei). U'riU; Chairman of 
H th< Hoard, I'nion Oil Co,, Union Oil Crnlrr, 
|B L° s Angrles 17, Calijornia. 



Union Oil Com pain OF CALI FORMA ~Jb 

MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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T hree of the nation’s 10 best teams 
last year came from this confer- 
ence of eight hard-running, high-scor- 
ing rivals, and all eight are even 
stronger this season. Cincinnati is 
apparently headed for its third cham- 
pionship in three years of confer- 
ence membership. The addition of 
a 6-foot-9, 240-pound sophomore 
named Paul Hogue brings rebounding 
power to a roster already overflowing 
with offensive ability, and even Coach 
George Smith is obliged to concede 
that “we should be better this year.” 
Smith has Oscar Robertson back to 
pursue an unprecedented third na- 
tional scoring crown, plus Ralph Da- 
vis at guard with his 15.5 average. 
He also welcomes the return of For- 
ward Bob Wiesenhahn to the start- 
ing five, which is completed by the 
promotion of Carl Bouldin. A6-foot-8 
junior center, Mel Landfried, adds 
depth and experience, as does 6-foot-6 
Forward Larry Willey. Two sopho- 
mores, 6-foot-6 Forward Sandy Pom- 
erantz and Guard Jim Calhoun, will 
play often, bradley’s NIT runners- 
up are the team to deny Cincy if any- 
one can. Despite the impending mid- 
year graduation of all-conference 
Guard Bobby Joe Mason and the 
knee injury of high-scoring Guard 
Mike Owens, Coach Chuck Orsborn is 
optimistic because of “the best pros- 
pect Bradley has ever had,” 6-foot-6 
sophomore Chester Walker. If Owens’ 
knee weakens, veteran A1 Saunders 
will move from forward to guard, and 
when Mason graduates his spot will 
be filled by an aggressive freshman 
who moves up with the midyear class, 
6-foot-5 Mack Herndon. Starter Dan 
Smith is sure to be at forward again. 
Ed Wodka and Lee Edwards bolster 
the front line and classmates Ray 
Hack, Chuck Sash and Mickey Tie- 
mann back up the already solid guard 
positions, st. louis has lost Center 
Bob Ferry, who was the only senior 
on the all-conference team, but four 
other Billiken starters are back. A 
6-foot-10, 270-pound junior. Bob 
Nordmann, will move into Ferry’s 
post position as the heart of a front 
line that includes veterans George 
Burkel (6 feet 7) and 6-foot-5 Pete 
McCaffrey, one of the very best in 


this circuit. Starting guards will again 
be Jim Dailey and Glen Mankowski, 
giving Coach John Bennington a big, 
experienced first five, though one that 
is shy of speed. Reserves are Tom 
Smith, Art Hambric, Dick Sanders 
and Tom Kieffer at guard, and Gor- 
don Hartweger at forward, wichita 
is also loaded. All the starters return, 
but a pair of big sophomores may 
force some of them to the bench. A1 
Tate is all-star caliber at forward, 
pairing with Ron Heller or John 
Gales. Elbert Urban, 6 feet 8, will be 
helped at center by 6-foot-9 sopho- 
more Gene Wiley, whose 6-foot-6 
classmate, Wayne Durham, looks 
promising at forward. Starting Guards 
Lanny Van Eman and Virgil Brady, 
both juniors, should stay ahead of 
lettermen Phil Hayden and Dick Cas- 
idy. Tom Mallot and Bob Glascock 
bolster the lanky forwards. Hous- 
ton’s brilliant Gary Phillips was the 
conference's best sophomore and Ted 
Luckenbill the runner-up last year. 
Center Bill Hathaway, 6 feet 11, and 
Forward Pete Markle also return to a 
starting lineup that averages 6 feet 5. 
The chances of rising into the confer- 
ence’s first division are brightened 
most by a strong bench. Guards Bry- 
an Schisler and Jim Lemmon, For- 
ward Dick Molchany and 6-foot-10 
Carl Raleigh are joined by high- 
scoring sophomores Dan Palombizio 


and Tom Thomson. At drake Coach 
Maurice John must juggle three vet- 
eran starters, three sophomores and 
five transfer students. Jim Guydon 
will drivethe pattern offense from the 
backcourt, while Dave Terre, 6 feet 
11, and Roger Prescott provide expe- 
rience up front. Tallest of the trans- 
fers are sophomores Bruce Bremner, 
6 feet 6, and Bob Mueller, 6 feet 5, 
who join Larry Waddell as potential 
starters. Lee Bowman and Lee Mc- 
Knight are also back on the school’s 
tallest-ever team, north Texas 
state has five starters back, includ- 
ing an outstanding center in 6-foot-7 
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Byrd will also start but new Coach 
Chuck Johnson still needs height and 
a capable bench, tulsa's Coach Clar- 
ence Iba has lost his top two scorers 
and lacks reserve strength. He’ll have 
to rely on better defense to compen- 
sate for reduced scoring ability. A 
tall first five is paced by Bobby Good- 
all, Gene Estes and Dave Voss, with 
Jim Weaver and Ray Gross up from 
the reserves. Sophs Floyd Huflines, 
Bill Lucas and Don Morris are the 
better newcomers. 



sink or swim with Chester Walker is likely prospect for Bradley. Walker, practic- 
ing jumper above, is league's top rookie prospect. He averaged 23 points with frosh. 
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S tarting its 14th year of organ- 
ized competition with only one 
charter member (Ohio U.) still in resi- 
dence, this frisky band of seven stead- 
ily improving teams saw some drastic 
changes in an old pattern last year 
when Bowling Green deprived Miami 
of its third straight NCAA berth by 
beating the Redskins in a playoff after 
losing to them in both regular-season 
games. This time no less than four 
teams are potential titlists, with the 
Bee Gees a slight favorite. Veteran 
Coach Harold Anderson starts his 
18th season at bowling green with 
four returning starters and a half 
dozen untested sophomores. Husky 
All-America candidate Jimmy Dar- 
row, 5-foot-ll senior guard who has 
scored 1,035 points in two seasons, 
will share the main burden with 
springy Rex Leach, who gets the re- 
bounds. Senior Center Ron Parsons 
is tall enough at 6 feet 8 to enable the 
Falcon offense to blend single-pivot 
plays with its fast break, while Jim 
Routson, who has played both center 
and forward, will settle down at the 
latter. A fifth starter will emerge from 
a trio comprised of letterman Dick 
Kuzma and sophs Dennis Reed and 
Tommy Falantano. A newcomer to 
the title chase after an uninterrupted 
climb from the 1956-57 cellar is kent 
state, where Coach Bill Bertka be- 
gins his third year with seven vet- 


erans, seven big sophomores and a 
starting lineup averaging 6 feet 4. 
The league’s best defensive club last 
year, Kent will employ a controlled 
fast-break offense led by all-confer- 
ence Forward Oliver Wallace, who is 
ineligible for the first quarter of the 
season but who will be available for 
all conference games. Another junior, 
Charlie Boykin, averaged 14.7 per 
game, while several others capable 
of double-figure production are Jack 
Moore, Denny Bayer and soph Chet 
Thomas. Jerry McGinty, Pete Baltic 
and Jim Maddox are back to provide 
the best depth in years, while new- 
comers Fred Brown and Paul Walker 
will also press for starting assign- 
ments. It is also time for a patient 
rebuilding program to bear fruit at 
Toledo, whose climb has paralleled 
that of Kent. Coach Ed Melvin has 
all his starters back, plus enough 
depth and speed. George Patterson is 
the most talked-about center in the 
league. Forwards John Papcun, Willie 
Newson and Ned Miklovic are all 
skilled veterans, while the backcourt 
includes last year’s top scorers, Bob 
Pawlak and Jerry Galicki, as well as 
Ron Oranski. An inexperienced front 
line places Miami in the unaccus- 
tomed role of contender rather than 
favorite. High-scoring Guards Jim 
Hamilton and Dave Zeller back up a 
tall but green forward wall that av- 


erages 6 feet 5. Five sophomores, led 
by Dave Mack and LeVern Benson, 
add to Miami’s good depth and speed, 
giving Dick Shrider an outside chance 
to win his third conference title in his 
three years as coach. One of the shoot- 
ingest, runningest teams in this fast- 
break league has always been mar- 
shall, and the Big Green will be at 
it again despite the loss of All-America 
Leo Byrd, No. 2 scorer in the nation 
last year. John Milhoan. a 6-fnot-4 
guard who hit 49 '7 of his 316 shots 
last year, will fill the scoring gap left 
by Byrd, but running mate Lou Mott 
is the only starter back to help him 
make this the 24th straight season 
Marshall has played .500 ball or bet- 
ter. An inexperienced forward line in- 
cludes 6-foot-8 soph Bob Burgess,; 
Jim Gallion and either Chuck Gordon 
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or Starling Miller. Welcome news for 
Coach Jule Rivlin is the return of* 
rebounder Herm Conner, out last 
year with a bad knee. Reserve Center 
Bruce Moody and four more big sophs 
round out the squad. Extreme speed 
and the enthusiasm of four sophomore^ 
starters must compensate for inexpert-, 
cnec at western Michigan. Pep- 
pery junior Guard Sam Key is joined 
by a fresh foursome of Bob James, 
Ron Robinson, Ron Emerick and 
Tom Woodruff to compete in a league 
that is seldom fun for neophytes. 
Coach Don Boven will relegate three 
of last year’s regulars to reserve rank- 
ing, including Bob Bolton, Ernie Scott 
and Steve Holmes. The tall sophs 
should alleviate last season’s critical 
lack of rebounding and help patch 
the holes in a very porous defense. 
At ohio juniors Bunk Adams, How- 
ard Jolliff and Larry Kruger, fine 
front-court performers, team with 
Guard Dale Bandy to do what they 
can to preserve something of last 
year’s status, despite the graduation 
of four of the team’s five top scor- 
ers. Reserves Bruce Johnson, Ver- 
lynn Witte and Bob Gaunt, plus 
soph Bill Whaley all need experience, 
and they’ll probably get it quickly. 



flying layup by Jimmy Darrow is typical of this fine guard's aggressive play, which 
makes Bowling Green the favorite to win the title it shared last season with Miami. 
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T hirteen times in the 21-year 
history of the NCAA champion- 
ships Big Ten teams have gone at 
least as far as the semifinals, a remark- 
ably consistent record of achieve- 
ment. As most of the coaches will 
agree, a share of the credit belongs to 
the high schools in the area, which 
every year produce a flood of fine 
players who not only star in the Big 
Ten but are recruited to strengthen 
rosters from coast to coast. At Mich- 
igan state this year Coach Forddy 
Anderson will have no height, little 
experience and only the pretense of a 
bench, which means the Spartans will 
be extremely dangerous; Forddy will 
be improvising, and he is the best 
coach in the league when it comes to 
transmuting dross to gold. How he 
defends against the giants whom 
State must face should be interesting. 
He does have speed, in the persons of 
Horace Walker, Dave Fahs, Lance 
Olson and Dave Scott. Leading candi- 
dates to join them as regulars are Art 
Gowens, Jim Bechinski, Bill Golis, 
Bud Fanning, Dave Richey, John 
Young and Tom Wilson. Run, pass 
and shoot will be State’s offense, and 
the shooting will be the most impor- 
tant feature, since the team cannot 
hope to rebound with the rest of the 
conference. Indiana will field a tall, 
all-veteran outfit that was the best- 
shooting team in the school’s history 
last season. This starting crew in- 
cludes only one senior, Frank Rado- 
vich, which means that the Hoosiers 
will also be a powerhouse next year. 
With Radovich up front are LeRoy 
Johnson and a 6-foot-ll boardsweep- 
er named Walt Bellamy who is also a 
fine shooter. This lanky trio averaged 
39 points a game last year. Bellamy 
pulled down more than 15 rebounds 
each time, and hit on better than 50 f 
of his field goal tries. Tough as it ap- 
pears, a 6-foot-7 sophomore, Gordon 
Mickey, may well replace one of the 
forwards by the end of the season. He 
is easily the best of a list of talented 
newcomers. Regular guards are the 
slick and speedy Herbie Lee and Gary 
Long; Bob Wilkinson, a fine play- 
maker, returns after a year of scholas- 
tic ineligibility to fight for his job. Re- 
serves include the veterans Norbert 


Witte, Allen Schlegelmilch and Glen 
Butte and sophomores Bill Altman, 
Jerry Bass, Charles Hall and Ernie 
Wilhoit. The Hoosiers lost five of 
their last seven games a year ago, 
chiefly because of inexperience; this 
time around they may be one of the 
best in the nation. Ohio State and Illi- 
nois I and the pesky Forddy Anderson i 
will give Indiana the most trouble in 
the title race. At ohio state a fine 
bunch of sophomores moves up to 
join three veteran starters and make 
up a tall, fast squad that shoots well 
and rebounds strongly. One of the 
most talked-about sophomores in the 
nation, 6-foot-8 Jerry Lucas, will 
start at center, with double-figure 
scorers Dick Furry and Joe Roberts 
on either side of him. Roberts, an 
extremely graceful and talented ath- 
lete, has been something of a disap- 
pointment in the past because he 
has played up to his ability only in 
streaks. He is a senior this year and 
appears far less erratic. Another soph- 
omore starter, Mel Nowell, will enjoy 
the benefit of veteran guidance when 
he lines up next to one of the best 
guards in the conference, Larry Sieg- 
fried, who led the team in scoring last 
year. In addition to a starting five 
which averages slightly over 6 feet 5, 
plenty of reserve height is furnished 
by Richie Hoyt, Howard Nourse and 
John Cedargren. Another sophomore 


receiving starting consideration is 
Forward John Havlicek, whose class- 
mates, Bob Knight (a superb shoot- 
er), Gary Gearhart and J. T. Landes, 
give OSU a vastly improved bench. 
Illinois has lost its sparkplug Guard 
Roger Taylor, but picks up plenty 
of compensating power. The squad 
has balance, speed, depth and re- 
bounding strength. Harry Combes, 
who has never had a losing team in 
his 12 years as coach, has four return- 
ing starters who average almost 6 feet 
5, and a plentiful supply of reserves 
and sophomores with similar meas- 
urements. The all-veteran front line 
includes Govoner Vaughn, an accu- 
rate jump shooter, and Ed Perry and 
junior Center John Wessels. One of 
the league’s better guards is Mannie 
Jackson, who will be joined by Lee 
Frandsen, Lou Landt or sophomore 
Gerald Colangelo. High-jumping 
sophomore Ed Searcy, 6 feet 5, is a 
strong boardman and may earn a 
starting spot up front. Reserve for- 
wards are lettermen A1 Gosnell and 
Bruce Bunkenburg, while 6-foot-8 
Verne Altemeyer adds depth at cen- 
ter. Sophomores Doug Mills, Bob 
Starnes and Jerry Curless complete 
the squad. Popular John Kundla re- 
turns as coach at Minnesota, where 
he starred as a player, with all the 
prestige that is rightfully his after 
having coached the professional Min- 
neapolis Lakers to six world cham- 
pionships. In the future he will un- 
doubtedly attract to the university 
many of the better high school play- 
ers of the state; and Minnesota has 
lately taken to basketball with the 
fervor of Indiana and Ohio. Despite 
continued 



chalk talk by Coach Fred Taylor helps prepare Ohio State’s tall, talented squad. 
At far left is Jerry Lucas, on the record the hottest sophomore prospect in the nation. 
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From The Gordon's Gallery of Old English Prints 


RECIPE I— Gordon’s Original English Recipe 
Gin is still traditionally distilled for perfect 
flavor, the one gin you can rely on to make 
perfect gin drinks. For Holiday serving or 
Holiday giving, remember There’s no Gin 
like GORDON’S— world’s finest since 1769. 


RECIPE II — Gordon’s Gin Holiday Punch. there’s nO gin like 
(Makes 25 generous servings. 4 ounces each. 1 
I fifth of Gordon's Gin. juice of 4 lemons, juice M 

of 10 oranges, 2 ounces of Grenadine- Pour over I Vl H u II (I |1 Mfl ’I', 
a large cake of ice in howl. Add large bottle of 1 

soda. Mix well. Garnish with fruit slices. 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 


90 PROOF 


GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD.. LINDEN. N. J. 



Automatic Blanket. Com- 
fort-Selector keeps temperature 
at warmth selected- Six colors. 
Custom-tailored corners. 


Seven-Transistor Pocket 
Radio. Fits pocket or purse. 
Weighs only 16 oz. with bat- 
teries. Earphone jack. 3 colors. 


Pushbutton Clock-Radio 
and Snooz-Alarm Timer. 

Wakes you, lets you cat nap, 
calls again. 3 colors. 


Stereophonic Portable Pho- 
nograph. 14-watt dual ampli- 
fier. Four 5 Vi-inch Dvnapower 
speakers. 4-speed changer. 



© Rotisserie Oven. Has the 

baking accuracy of a range oven 
— actually a second oven! Tilt- 
top lid for easy cleaning. 


# Automatic Coffee Maker 
in Lifetime Stainless Steel. Pro- 
tects flavor. Special setting lets 
you reheat without re-perking. 


^ Spray, Steam & Dry Iron. 

It's three irons in one— sprinkles 
as you iron ! It's a handy steam 
and dry iron, too. 


4^ Automatic Electric Can 
Opener. Unusual gift of the year! 
Opens cans cleanly, effortlessly 
— at the touch of a finger. 


A CHRISTMAS WONDERLAND... 




Gifts that make life easier and fit your 
budget, too - at your General Electric dealer's 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Dutch Treat Decorative Wall 
Clock. Pennsylvania Dutch de- 
sign adds charm to any room. 
Black, white, copper color. 


$$ Cue-ette Miniature Lighted 
Dial Alarm (night view 
shown). Fits small places. Easy- 
to-rcad, day or night. White case. 


Richwood Snooz-Alarm ‘ 
Clock. Wakes you, lets you 
snoo/c, wakes you again. African 
mahogany case. Brass trim. 


Golden Times Decorative 
Wall Clock. A masterpiece. 
Gleaming gold tines radiate from 
dramatic black dial. 


$ Toast-R-Oven*. “Upstairs” a fully auto- 
matic toaster — "downstairs" a toasting oven 
lets ytfu make toasted cheese sandwiches, 
warm buns and muffins. Use it at every meal. 
•Trademark of General Electric Company 


All Chrome Polisher-Scrubber Rug 
Cleaner. Waxes, polishes, scrubs floors— 
even cleans rugs! Complete with snap-on 
attachments for every floor care need. 

General Electric Company, t 


Cord Reel Cleaner. A touch of your toe 
and the cord retracts inside the cleaner. 
“Piggy-back" attachment caddy. Double- 
Action rug and floor unit. 
on sc wares Division A Radio Receiver Department , 



Warmest wishes from Pendleton 


It just isn’t Christmas without a Pendleton gift for each 
special name on your list ! Famed Pendleton sportswear 
is dyed, spun and woven of virgin wool to a 90-year-old 
Oregon tradition of craftsmanship. 

Shop your favorite nienswear department for a wide 
and varied selection, including the MacLachlan tartan 
shown. Authentically interpreted with a festive 
holiday look, its inherent good taste holds throughout 
the gift's long and useful life. 

Jacket J7.H0 • Sportshirt 13.95 • Lounging Robe 25.00 
Flannel Slacks 22.95 • Hose 1.50 • Robe -\n-a-Bag 17.95 
Muffler 5.00 • Tie 2.50 

AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


There is only one Pendleton 
always virgin wool 



BIG TEN continued 

their ninth-place finish last year, the 
Gophers are valid championship con- 
tenders now. Kundla has six veterans 
who alternated as starters last year, 
including 6-foot-7 Center Ron John- 
son, the only junior named to the all- 
Big Ten team. He was the team's top 
scorer last year, with a 20-point av- 
erage, and its best rebounder. Kundla 
had already earmarked him for the 
Lakers before he decided to take the 
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coaching job at Minnesota. Veteran 
Gerald Butler switches from center to 
forward, where he joins senior starter 
Tom Benson. The team’s best guard, 
junior Paul Lehman, is hampered by 
a knee injury but will start alongside 
Mario Miller. Forward Dick Erickson 
is the sixth returning starter, and 
Tom Skadeland has also lettered. Re- 
serves Bob Griggas and Noel Rahn 
return at guard, where letterman 
Curt Thalberg regains eligibility at 
midyear. Kundla’s biggest problems 
are to coax more scoring from the for- 
wards and to develop a floor leader 
in the backcourt. Sophomores who 


will play often include Forwards Ray 
Cronk and Norm Grow, Guards Wes 
Hiller and Cal Sabatini. iowa has en- 
dured hard times for the past few 
years, but three veteran starters, plus 
the return of spirited Guard Ron 
Zagar to eligibility, give Coach Sharm 
Scheuerman a measure of hope for a 
first-division finish. The team’s big- 
gest problem is lack of experience and 
scoring punch up front, where 6-foot-7 
Nolden Gentry is almost alone. Frank 
Mundt and Denny Runge, 6 feet 8 
and 6 feet 9 respectively, saw limited 
action last year, as did Mike Dull. 
The Hawkeyes are deep in talented 
guards, with starters Mike Heitman, 
Bob Washington and Zagar. Pete 
Schebler, Bob Carpenter and Les 
Kewney are backcourt reserves. The 
looked-for increase in point produc- 
tion will have to come from sopho- 
mores, the best of whom is 6-foot-5 
Forward Don Nelson. Others who will 
make the squad are Mike Woods, Joe 
Novak, Gary Lorenz and Dave Ma- 
her. The rest of the league must also 
look to sophomores as the key to any 
first-division plans, northwestern 
faces a major rebuilding job after los- 
ing four regulars, including all-con- 
ference Center Joe Ruklick and the 
team’s three top scorers. Forward Wil- 
lie Jones and Guard Floyd Campbell 
will lead a team that has exceptional 
speed to compensate for barely ade- 
quate height and a weak bench. Two 
sophomores, Ralph Wells and Bill 
Cacciatore, are competing for the oth- 
er starting guard position, but Ed 
Radtke is the only new prospect in 
the shallow front line. Lack of experi- 
ence in the pivot means the Wildcats 
probably will shuttle three men, 


Chuck Brandt, Jerry Greer and Bill 
North, under the basket. The only 
other returnee is Forward Brad Sny- 
der. puroue, which shares with Wis- 
consin the distinction of having won 
the most Big Ten titles (18 apiece), 
faces a substantial drop in the stand- 
ings. Stripped of his six top players by 
graduation. Coach Ray Eddy must 
prepare four sophomores for eventual 
starting assignments. They are Cen- 
ter Terry Dischinger and Forwards 
Darrel McQuitty, Phil Wills and Jer- 
ry Berkshire, with an average height 
of 6 feet 5. The guards are 1959 re- 
serves Bob Orrill and Dick Mitchell, 
while the only other returning re- 
serves are Forwards Paul Conwell and 
Bob Motsinger. Last year’s Boiler- 
makers had great talent that never 
jelled ; this year’s crew has the advan- 
tage, at least, of not being expected 
to take first place. Wisconsin's fine 
old tradition of good basketball took 
its worst beating last winter when the 
Badgers tumbled into the Big Ten cel- 
lar for the very first time. A new 
coaching staff, headed by John Erick- 
son, hopes to reverse the downward 
trend, but doesn’t have the happiest 
of prospects. If the Badgers go any- 
where at all, much help must come 
from sophomores Jack Kotter, an 
alert 6-foot-7 center, Jack Ulwelling 
and Tom Hughbanks. Starting For- 
wards Bob Barneson and Jim Biggs 
are the only first-string holdovers. 
Reserves include Fred Clow, Dick 
Dutrisac, Rick Murray, Bob Rossin, 
Bob Serbiak, Dick Box, Marty Ghar- 
rity, John Krueger and John Zwak- 
man. Erickson hopes to use a running 
game, a considerable break with the 
past, but that depends primarily on 
board control, and his squad may not 
be up to such performance. The best 
team Michigan had in 11 years is 
gone. M. C. Burton, Big Ten re- 
bounding and scoring champ last 
year, prepares for medical school, and 
Coach Bill Perigo prepares to rebuild. 
John Tidwell, who plays anywhere, 
is the heart of this year’s team, along 
with Guard Terry Miller, its floor 
leader. These two are the only ones 
who have shown scoring ability. Cen- 
ter Lovell Farris, only 6 feet 3, char- 
acterizes the squad’s serious lack of 
height. Most likely new starters are 
rugged Scott Maentzand Bob Brown, 
who will be available now that the 
football season is finished. Reserves 
include Rich Donley, Gary Kane, 
Dale Kingsbury, Rich Robins, Jim 
Burns, Arlen Parker, Denis Robison, 
Dick Clark and Bob Brown. 



ham-handed Walt Bellamy comes down with the rebound for Indiana. He does it so 
often that he is the principal reason the Hoosiers are favorites in the Big Ten race. 
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I N this proud and powerful bas- 
ketball conference there is such a 
marked trend toward top-to-bottom 
balance that several schools which are 
considerably stronger than they were 
last year are in danger of finishing 
lower in the standings. Such balance 
is not being achieved at the expense 
of quality. At Kansas state, for ex- 
ample, Coach Tex Winter has lost 
All-America Forward Bob Boozer and 
his all-league partner, Don Matuszak, 
yet has good reason to believe that 
by midseason he will again have one 
of America’s best teams. Winter’s 
toughest problem, like that of most 
of his colleagues, will be to sort out 
a nucleus of the best players from a 
group of 15 or more excellent athletes. 
His task is pleasantly complicated by 
more than the usual number of capa- 
ble sophomores. There are five new- 
comers with a chance to break into 
the starting lineup on a club that 
already has five former starters on 


the roster. The “triple post” offense, 
which shuttles three tall front-court 
men in and out of the pivot, will 
be paced by 6-foot-8 Wally Frank, 
only man in the conference chosen in 
the "top player” category by every 
coach. He is strong and durable, has 
a good eye, lacks only a measure of 
aggressiveness to rate as a truly great 
player. Not far behind Frank is 6- 
foot-6 Cedric Price, while the im- 
proved condition of 6-foot-4 Glen 
Long's injured knee may permit him 
to regain his starting spot. An even 
taller trio of sophomores is eager to 
run the pattern, too: 6-foot-8 Mike 
Wroblewski, 6-foot -6 Pat McKenzie 
and Larry Comley, who is only 6 feet 
5. Starting Guards Steve Douglas and 
Sonny Ballard are back, too, as are 
reserves Bill Guthridge and Bob Gra- 
ham. Ballard, a fine all-round ath- 
lete, has never fulfilled his promise in 
basketball; this is his senior year, his 
last chance. Two soph guards, Joe 
Giarrusso and Dick Ewy, also show 
unusual promise. In December, K- 
State plays North Carolina State, 
North Carolina and Indiana, all on 
the road within a four-day period— a 
grueling test that will tell whether or 
not this is really one of the best teams 
in the nation. Kansas endured a sev- 
en-game losing streak last year but 
righted itself in time to fashion a fair 
record in title play. Although there 
is still no one on campus possessing 
Wilt the Stilt’s proportions, sopho- 
more Wayne Hightower, who at 6 
feet 8 1 2 will be the tallest forward in 
Jayhawker history, answers the need 
for someone to match opposing big 
men. Bill Bridges, a junior and the 
only returning member of the league’s 
1959 all-star team, can be even better 
if he improves his defensive work. In 
the forecourt there are also 6-foot-6 
soph Larry Sterlin, as well as veteran 
A1 Donaghue, the team’s No. 3 scorer 
and rebounder, and Jim Hoffman. A 
very strong backcourt trio includes 
veterans Bob Hickman, a skillful de- 
fender, and playmaker Dee Ketch- 
urn, while sophomore Jerry Gardner 
brings his 22.5 scoring average up 
from the freshman ranks. Reserve 
Guard Dick Gisel and sophs Bill 
Goetze and Allen Correll round out 



hooking cleanly, Kansas Forward Bill 
Bridges demonstrates his markmanship. 
He was all-conference as a sophomore. 


a squad that has lots of good shooters 
but is not quite up to the conference’s 
sticky defensive standards. Coach 
Dick Harp also faces a rugged early- 
season schedule, but the Big Eight 
has always taken on the best outside 
teams available. Oklahoma stands a 
good chance of being the first team 
from outside the state of Kansas to 
go to the head of the class since 1955. 
The Sooners, who leaped from last 
place to second in two seasons, retain 
four starters and have added tremen- 
dous height to an already perpen- 
dicular roster. Starting Forwards Joe 
Thompson and Bill Hammond, both 
6 feet 6, are back, along with re- 
serve Centers Ken Burd, 6 feet 7, and 
Jack Marsh. Newcomers who may 
cause Coach Doyle Parrack to favor a 
double post, and with good reason, 
are 6-foot-8 centers Brian Etherdige 
and Connie McGuire, both potential 
starters, and 6-foot-7 Forward Dar- 
rell Hohmann. Del Heidebrecht and 
Buddy Russell, reserve forwards, and 
soph Jack Lee average 6 feet 5 among 
them. At the guards there is real qual- 
ity. High-scoring Dennis Price is a 
likely all-star choice, and will again 
call signals with Ray Lewis. Buddy 
Hudson is a top reserve, and soph 
George Kernek has a chance to start 
opposite Price eventually. A major 
weakness here last year was poor re- 
bounding: hopefully, the tall new- 
comers will improve that department. 
The Sooners provide a striking exam- 
ple of the big role sophomores will 
play in determining the conference 
champion. A total of 55 athletes are 
likely to make the jump from fresh- 
man to varsity squads at the eight 
schools, which means that 50' ( of all 
Big Eight personnel will be playing 
varsity ball for the first time. At 
Colorado no less than 10 sophomores 
are in the running for positions not 
filled by the one regular and four re- 
serves who are back. Mainstay of a 
team which must overcome its obvi- 
ous inexperience is Guard Russ Lind, 
a fine all-round operator. After Lind, 
Coach Sox Walseth will draw a pool 
of tall reserves and new faces. Top 
candidates in the front line are some- 
time starters Frank Javernick, 6 feet 
6, and Bill Lewis, 6 feet 4, but two 
sophs, Gene Zyzda and Roger Voss, 
and transfer student Dave Jackson- 
all 6 feet 8— are in strong contention. 
Three more newcomers are being con- 
sidered for starting roles: 6-foot-5 
Forward Wilky Gilmore and Guards 
Stan Williams and Gil Whissen. The 
Buffaloes’ improved height will help 



compensate for inexperience, and 
added speed will lead to some flirting 
with the fast break in addition to 
Walseth’s old reliable single-post at- 
tack. Rounding out a roster with good 
depth are returning reserves Glen Pi- 
per and Joe Beckner, and sophomores 
Wayne Millies, Don Butler, Don 
Gunsaules and Grayal Gilkey. If Col- 
orado’s sophomores don’t learn their 
lessons quickly, there are several 
teams with plenty of veterans for 
this league) who will be happy to 
teach them. Missouri, for example, 
has four veteran starters, who are un- 
derstandably anxious to forget last 
season. Coach Wilbur Stalcup is still 
looking for the one good big man 
needed to anchor his single-post of- 
fense and work the boards, but even 
so can look forward to a decidedly 
better year on the basis of experience 
alone. And Stalcup might even have 
his big man if starter Charles Henke, 
a 6-foot-8 junior, can improve his 10.6 
scoring average. Al Abram was the 
take-charge man last year, and he is 
back, as is 6-foot-6 Cliff Talley, who 
rounds out a starting forward trio in 
which Henke or Abram occupy the 
post. Starting Guard Joe Scott re- 
turns, along with backcourt reserves 
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Don Sarver, Jim Lockett and Burt 
Jensen, and Forward J. C. Leimbach. 
Three sophomores, Ron Cox, Jack 
Gilbert and Walt Grebing, the latter 
two both 6 feet 5, rate consideration 
as starters. At Nebraska the brilliant 
Herschell Turner is again on hand, 
and so is his sidekick at forward, Al 
Maxey. Last year this pair scored half 
the team's points. The urgent need 
for height has been met by the addi- 
tion of four sophs standing 6 feet 6 
or better. They are Ray Solee, Bill 
Bowers, Al Buuck and Jan Wall, and 
the last two figure prominently in 
Coach Jerry Bush’s plans. One may 
replace last season’s starting center, 
Bob Harry, and the other may alter- 
nate at forward with Maxey. The vet- 
eran guards are Wayne Hester and 
Dick Shipwright, but two newcom- 


ers, Rex Sweet and Al Roots, will also 
appear regularly. A long list of re- 
serves includes Jim Kowalke, Phil 
Barth, LeRoy Dick, Bernt Elle, Ivan 
Groupe and Al Olsen. For the first 
time in six years Bush has really ade- 
quate material to work with — he has 
speed, height and depth — and he is 
one of the best coaches in this or any 
league. Nebraska will run a varied 
offense, using a fast break (now that 
it has a chance to contest the boards) 
and a double or open post. And the 
defense will be tenacious as usual. 
Oklahoma state’s 1 1-1-1 record last 
year marked only the second time 
in 30 years of college coaching that 
Hank Iba suffered a losing season. It 
is a measure of the play in this con- 
ference (OSU just joined it last year) 
that Iba may suffer again this time 
around. He will very likely field the 
smallest team in the league, and it 
will also be weak on rebounding and 
short on experience. Last year OSU 
had scoring potential in close but no 
one could hit from outside; this time 
the situation is reversed. Hank's son 
Moe Iba, a fi-foot-1 guard who was 
unable to play last season because 
of a knee injury, is an outstanding 
shooter. He probably will start in 
the backcourt with veteran Don Hef- 
fington, a fine defensive man. Soph- 
omore Cecil Epperley and Eddie 
Bunch will join Dick Soergel up 
front. Reserves include Dennis Walk- 
er, Lew Wade, Maurice Jackson. Jack 
Hollingsworth, Todd Ikard and the 
first Negro basketball player in the 
school’s history, L. C. Gordon. As 


usual, Iba will stress ball control — 
a change-of-pace style for most op- 
posing teams that often forces them 
into costly errors— and the sticky de- 
fense that is his trademark. Never- 
theless, this is not a squad to match 
the versatile giants in the northern 
sector of the league. Things look some- 
what better at iowa state, where 
Glen Anderson moves into Bill Stran- 
nigan’s coaching spot after four years 
of handling the freshmen. Anderson 
has one senior starter, four juniors 
who have seen considerable action 
and three sophomores who are poten- 
tial first-stringers. He has the tallest 
man in the conference in 6-foot-ll 
Terry Roberts, and fair depth at 
every position. The front court will 
consist of Roberts and two others 
chosen from among veterans Henry 
Whitney and Ted Ecker and soph 
Vinnie Brewer, all with reasonable 
size and speed for forwards. Either 
Gary Wheeler or Dave Groth, both 
newcomers, are likely to start with 
Larry Fie at the guards, and reserves 
include Nick Bruno, Bob Stoy, Jay 
Murrell, Terry Owens, John Ptacek, 
Gary Grossklaus and Sam Barnard. 
Anderson expects better shooting 
than last year and greatly improved 
play generally at the forward spots. 
This year the Midwest regionals of 
the NCAA tournament have been 
moved from Lawrence to Manhattan, 
Kansas. The quarter-final game will 
take place there, and the odds are it 
will again match the champions of 
the Big Eight and Missouri Valley in 
one of the great contests of the year. 
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T he leading contenders in the 
Border area are beginning to flex 
their muscles and buildup their sched- 
ules, and their efforts have been r 'war- 
ded by appreciative fans whosi num- 
bers grow each year. Last season a 
dramatic three-way tie stimulated in- 
terest in league play, especially at am- 
bitious new Mexico state, where the 
1960 schedule includes such rank- 
ing powers as San Francisco, Utah, 
Colorado and UCLA. Although the 
Aggies don’t appear to be quite as 
strong this time, they are overwhelm- 
ing favorites to win the title. Billy 
Joe Price, 6-foot-8 all-conference cen- 
ter. who led the league in scoring and 
was second in rebounding, returns 
with Forwards Lee Bowen and Gerald 
Robison. InthebackcourtCoach Pres- 
ley Askew has only one experienced 
man, Roy Clymer, to help orient 
promising sophomore Darrell Bush- 
miaer. The team’s leading new feature 
is 6-foot-6 Forward George Knighton ; 
the only other holdover is Adison 
Canady. Lack of speed is one handi- 
cap the team will simply have to 
live with. The other is Arizona 
state, whose speed, deception and 
experience (four veteran starters i are 
a perfect fit for Coach Ned Wulk’s 
fast-breaking multiple-pivot offense. 
Here, too, is the spectacular 5-foot- 
10 all-conference guard, Paul Howard, 
a fine ball handler and floor leader 


who hit 43 r ", of his 411 field goal at- 
tempts, using almost exclusively a 
25-foot jump shot. A1 Nealey, all- 
conference second-team forward for 
two years, led State in rebounding 
and scoring; his fellow front linemen, 
Gary Norton and Bill Pryor, return 
with him. The fifth starter is likely 
to be transfer Larry Armstrong. Tom 
Hughes adds proved depth at center, 
and Troy Neal, Mike McConnell, 
Ollie Payne, Harv Darche and Chico 
Morrison complete the roster, west 
texas state’s plans to stir up 
the first division are solidly based on 
the return of four big starters. The 
front line will average more than 6 
feet 5, and includes Center Milt Fitts 
and Forwards Jim Reid and Gene 
King. Keith Blair is back at guard, 
where he will team with sophomore 
Jim Curtsinger. Biggest new man is 
Center Jim Conner, 6 feet 8; other 
sophomores who will play often are 
Dave Seal, Henry Hardaway and Jer- 
ry Bell. New Coach Metz LaFollette 
has no veteran reserves but may be 
able to balance this inexperience with 
the best height in the conference, fine 
speed and shooting, texas west- 
ern, where basketball has a bigger 
following than at any other confer- 
ence school, faces a year of taxing re- 
adjustment. Only one returning start- 
er is on campus to greet new Coach 
Harold Davis, who plans to change 



backhand fuip by Guard Paul Howard to Forward A1 Nealey sets up Arizona Stale’s 
fast break. Howard’s deceptive ball handling is essential element in this style of offense. 


the Miners’ traditionally deliberate 
style of attack to the fast break. 
Guard Don Burgess will have to run 
the offense with the help of veteran 
reserves John Corcoran, Jerry Gilley 
and Don Vollintine, sophomore Matt 
Turner and several transfers who 
are still unknown quantities. Ari- 
zona’s three returning starters have 
hopes of atoning for last year’s worst- 
ever record. One of the league’s better 
pivot men. Ernie McCray, leads Jon 
Conner, Miles Zeller, Warner Lee and 
sophomores Kirk Young and Dick 
Cunningham in the drive to return 
the Wildcats to their once-familiar 
perch at the top. hardin-simmons 
Coach Bill Scott will have a small, 
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young, green -as-grass squad, with no 
height, a little speed, fair shooting 
and lots of headaches for him. He 
must build around Joe Arden, Mel 
Cunningham, Milton Martin and 
soph Rick Stapleton, and work to- 
ward next year. 

This area also boasts two basket- 
ball-rich Negro colleges which have 
produced more than their share of 
pro talent while amassing fine won- 
lost records, grambling won 28 
of 29 games last year and averaged 
95.3 points per game. Charlie Hard- 
nett and Howard (Jim Dandy) Willis, 
both 6 feet 8, return to see if they 
can swell their combined average of 
33 rebounds a game. Five others who 
contributed to the squad’s startling 
.514 shooting average are gone, but 
last year’s reserves, Rex Tippitt, 
Roy Johnson, Mike Dinkins and 
Tracy Hobdy, are ready. Coach Fred 
Hobdy rightfully expects big things 
from freshman Jimmy Stone, prep 
All-America from Ohio, and Guard 
Herschell West, texas southern. 
denied its ninth Southwestern Ath- 
letic Conference title in 10 years by 
Grambling last season, does not ex- 
pect to duplicate its good 18-7 record. 
Coach Isaac Moorehead lost his first 
nine regulars and most of the squad’s 
height. Leroy Manna, Charlie Moore 
and Vic Dupree are the heart of this 
year’s team. 
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O NLY TWO CERTAINTIES exist in 
the Skyline race: first, Utah will 
win the title, and, second, there is no 
telling what will happen to the other 
seven spots. Colorful, confident Utah 
Coach Jack Gardner lost three start- 
ers, including all-conference DeLyle 
Condie, but ample replacements are 
at hand, the most noteworthy being 
6-foot-9 Bill (The Hill) McGill and 
transfers Barry Epstein and Allen 
Holmes. The latter was chosen out- 
standing player in the 1959 national 
junior college tourney. Starting For- 
wards Gary Chestang and Rich Ruf- 
fell return, and Guard Joe Morton 
moves up to put speed in the fast 
break. Front-court reserves Carney 
Crisler, Jim Rhead and Jim Thomas 
are back with Guards Keith Ancell 
and Bill Cowan. Forward Joe Auf- 
derheide is another top newcomer on 
a team that has won 20 of its last 21 
conference games. No club has ever 
batted 1.000 in the Skyline, and one 
of the best reasons 1960 should be no 
exception is Denver, which upset 
Utah last year; 80% of that team re- 
turns. led by All-America hopeful 
Jim Peay, solidly supported by vet- 
erans Jerry Cole, Bob Grinstead and 
George DeRoos. Sophomore Guard 
Bob Moe appears to be the fifth start- 
er, while Clare Skov, Herb Galcbin- 
sky and Tom Hollis are experienced 
reserves. Soph Forward Rick Barrett 


is a possible starter later in the sea- 
son. utah state may switch from 
a single pivot to an open offense be- 
cause Coach Cecil Baker has no one 
to replace Bob Ipsen, last season’s all- 
league center. However, three of the 
Aggies’ top five scorers return— Jer- 
ry Schofield, Max Perry and Ralph 
Cullimore. Schofield also led the con- 
ference in rebounds. Reserves Ron 
Mich’l and Don Hull are also back, 
but the other starters will probably 
be transfers Tyler Wilbon and high- 
jumping Cornell Green. A definite 
lack of depth puts unusual pressure 
on Utah’s good first five, brigham 
young’s potentially solid roster has 
been sapped by unforeseen circum- 
stances. Academic trouble hurt last 
year, and this year a church mission 
has called the team’s leading scorer, 
Bob Skousen. However, starters Gary 
Earnest and Dave Eastis return, 
along with seasoned reserves Burt 
Myers, Valoy Eaton, Frank Berrett 
and Jim Spencer. Soph Brent Peter- 
son adds height at forward, and if 
6-foot-ll Bob Inglis improves BYU 
will be a major threat. Transfers Ron 
Bell, Jim McIntyre, Roland Bevell 
and Jan Robinson also may help 
move the Cougars up from fourth 
place, the lowest finish in Stan 
Watts’s 10 years as coach. Colorado 
state is looking for scoring punch to 
blend with its league-leading defense. 


Returning starters are Chuck New- 
comb, Toby Richards and Larry 
Hoffner; the latter is one of the best 
forwards in the Skyline. Sophomores 
Tony Reales and Lyle Hunsaker, 6 
feet 6 and 6 feet 7 respectively, add 
height, and Manny Lawrence is a 
promising arrival at guard. Veteran 
reserves are Kay McFarland, John 
Gillen, Smith Ellis, Jim Turner and 
Ollie Watts. Montana may well du- 
plicate its .500 average in title play. 
Experience, depth and the proved 
scoring ability of Dan Balko and Ter- 
ry Screnar are good reasons, and so is 
the return of Vince Ignatowicz and 
Center Duane Ruegsegger, the 
squad’s one adequate big man. John 
Lands, Kay Roberts and Paul Miller 
are seasoned subs, but Coach Frosty 
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Cox is justifiably concerned about 
the over-all lack of height, which is 
only partially alleviated by 6-foot-6 
soph Forward Dan Sullivan, a likely 
starter. Bill Strannigan returns to 
coach his alma mater, Wyoming. 
after much success at Iowa State; his 
coaching talent will undoubtedly be 
felt in this league. But the first sea- 
son is always tough, and Strannigan 
has lost Wyoming’s alltime star, 
Tony Windis. He does inherit a squad 
of good size, led by Terryl Draney, 
John Bertolero, Clarence Lively and 
Terry Happel. Soph Monroe Hadden 
probably will be the fifth starter, with 
Ken Chase, Leroy Hulsebus and Bill 
Nelson in reserve. There is speed and 
height here but only fair shooting 
and depth, new Mexico’s Coach 
Bob Sweeney has the difficult task 
of building a winning combination 
around seven new men, all junior- 
college transfers. They are Dale 
Hawk, Tom Fankell, Tom King, 
John Katrick, Francis Grant and Bill 
Ried— all, happily, 6 feet 3 or better 
— and Lanny Winters. Sweeney has 
two regulars from last year’s cellar 
club, Bernard Brummell and Ralph 
Harry man, and a promising soph 
center, Francis Coffee, but a very 
tough row to hoe. 
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Hook a 1500-lb. marlin 

at Cabo Blanco in Peru 


lou've probably seen one of these 
fabulous finny fighters in action if you 
have seen recent movies of deep-sea 
fishing. Many are filmed at Cabo 
Blanco in order to be sure of a “star” 
to act the fish’s role. This is the only 
place in the world where fishermen 
regularly catch black marlin that 
weigh more than half a ton. And it 
has the world's best surf casting, too. 

To fish in Cabo Blanco, you get off 
your Panagra plane at Talara, pic- 
turesque coastal city on the very 
northern tip of Peru. From the air- 
port, you have about a 50-minute 
ride in the club station wagon to the 
Cabo Blanco Club, which was built 
by prominent sportsmen from North 
and South America. 

This ultramodern clubhouse fea- 
tures a terrace, sun deck, bar and a 
famous dining room where you're 
served the best of Peruvian shrimp, 
lobster and Argentine beef. All bed- 
rooms have private baths with hot 
and cold water. Fully equipped boats 
are waiting for you at the pier. 

And the big ones are waiting for 
you in the water. Here in the Pacific 
in front of the superb fishing club, 
the cold Humboldt Current meets the 
warm Equatorial Current. This cre- 
ates a fine feeding ground for fish. 
Nowhere else in the world do black 
and striped marlin, broadbill sword- 
fish and big-eyed tuna run together. 
Swordfish average 12 feet in length 
and many measure as long as 14 feet. 

Your boat only goes about one mile 
to find them. So you can go out in the 
morning, come back to the club for 
lunch, surf cast for an hour or so, 
then go back out again in the after- 
noon. The season is year 'round for 
most species. June through September 
is best for black marlin and swordfish. 

Due to the Humboldt Current, the 
year 'round temperature is about 70'. 
Fine swimming. For a free, attrac- 
tively illustrated book, write to Cabo 
Blanco Fishing Club, Room 1616, 217 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Fresh Water Fishing, Too 

You can choose from many rivers and 
lakes in Peru, that are stocked with 
rainbow trout. You’ll make your most 
fantastic catches at Lake Titicaca on 
the eastern border. Rainbow trout 



You'll catch big ones. But you'll have to go some to beat the world record. 
Six years ago a 1,560-pound black marlin was caught at Cabo Blanco. 


weighing over thirty pounds have 
been caught in this area. 

To get there, you have about a 
two-hour flight from Talara to Lima. 
Then about another hour to Arequipa, 
where you take a train to Puno, 
about 10 hours. 

Here you are high in the moun- 
tains— almost 13,000 feet. The mod- 
ern, government-owned hotel has a 
huge fireplace in all the public rooms. 
Food and service are excellent. 

You don’t need a boat to fish the 
streams. Just wading boots. And on 
the lake, there are native reed boats 
for hire. $2 for an afternoon, complete 
with guide! Yes, your dollars buy a 
lot in Peru, more probably in the 
Titicaca area than in any other. 

About 40 miles from Puno, there is 
a hunting and fishing club in Juliaca, 
also on Titicaca. This club offers 
modern power boats to let you fish 
the deeper waters of the lake, which 
is 95 miles long and 35 miles wide. 
The abundance of fish and the ma- 
jestic scenery make a perfect fisher- 
man's holiday. 

Fishing in Chile & Argentina 

South of Santiago, lies a vast fishing 
paradise in the beautiful Chilean- 
Argentine lake district. There are 
more than 12 great lakes, each one 
differing in color — from crystal clear 
to emerald green to a deep mysterious 
blue. Virgin forests, dramatic water- 


falls and rushing rivers add to the 
breath-taking enchantment of the 
region. And in the distance— as a 
spectacular backdrop for all this 
beauty — rise the snow-capped Andes. 
Traveling south from Santiago, you 
can tour the lake country by train, 
bus and boat. 

The best season for fresh water fish- 
ing in Chile is from October 16 to 
April 14. Excellent hotels, unsur- 
passed food. Many boats for hire, 
but better bring your own tackle. 

One of the pleasant extra advan- 
tages of fishing in the Chile-Argentina 
region is that there are no mosquitoes 
or gnats to bother you. Also, there 
are no venomous snakes or dangerous 
animals in the area. And you’ll be 
pleased at how inexpensively you 
can have fun here, too. 

Two flights daily, first-class and 
tourist on every flight. No change of 
plane from New York, Washington 
and Miami over the routes of Na- 
tional, Pan American and Panagra. 

For information, see your travel 
agent or Pan American, or write 
Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4491, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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P OSSIBLY the biggest upset in col- 
lege basketball last year took 
place in this league when Idaho state 
actually lost a conference game. That 
hadn’t happened in all of three pre- 
vious seasons, because nobody in the 
Rocky Mountain Conference plays 
ball the way they do at State. With 
seven consecutive championships be- 
hind them, the Bengals are again a 
cinch for the title; if any school hoped 
to catch Idaho State this year, it 
would have had to start building 
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many seasons ago. Nobody did. In 
addition to that game, State lost its 
fine coach, John Grayson, at the end 
of the season. Grayson is now at the 
University of Washington, facing a 
much tougher schedule, but the tal- 
ent he left for his successor, Johnny 
Evans, and the winning tradition he 
built at Idaho, is immune to the 
present challenge. Evans has nine let- 
termen returning, at least two top- 
grade rookies and an outstanding 



marksman in transfer student Myrl 
Goodwin. Starting veterans are Cen- 
ter Homer Watkins, best shooter and 
rebounder on the team. Guard Alan 
Morris and Forward Raymond Grif- 
fith. They may be joined occasionally 
on a first five by sophomores Bob 
Blum and Frank Swopes, but there 
are many veteran reserves (and Good- 
win) who will start often. They in- 
clude Ron McNeley, Don O’Rourke, 
Don Kugler, Joe Germaine, Jim Link, 
Tom Mingus and Dennis Moulton. 
Everything a coach could want is 
here: good size, speed, shooting and 
strong rebounding. At Colorado 
state the team that upset Idaho last 
year returns intact, exuding opti- 
mism. Coach John Bunn has arranged 
a tough early schedule, including 
Kentucky and Loyola of Chicago, in 
a deliberate attempt to further stim- 
ulate his veterans. They will also be 
goaded on by the presence of several 
fine sophomores on the bench, eager 
to take their places. What this all will 
likely add up to, sadly, is second 
place, behind Idaho State. The all- 
veteran first five includes Theo Hol- 
land and Frank Carbajal in the back- 
court, and Jim Hruska, Leon John- 
son and Dick Daugherty up front. 
Experienced reserves are Bob Pratt, 
A1 Sherman, Jerry Salmans, Jim 
Blewett and Bob Preisendorf. The 
best of the newcomers are Larry Bal- 



basket-bound Don Kugler drives outside as Idaho State sharpens the attack likely 
to bring it another conference title. New Coach Johnny Evans supervises at right. 


man. Bob Ruffin, Charles Hastings 
and Roy Betz. The floor balance is 
good, the over-all shooting better 
than average, but a major problem 
is board control. Hruska is the only 
strong rebounder; Holland, only 6 
feet tall, is second-best on the boards, 
hardly a good sign. Actually, Colo- 
rado State faces strong challenges for 
the runner-up spot from Colorado 
college, which has most of its regu- 
lars and key reserves back, including 
star performer Art Ackerman, and 
from adams state, which has four 
returning regulars in Guards Doug 
Anderson and Phil Swille, standout 
Center John Friem and Forward Lee 
Vickers. At Adams much-needed 
height is supplied by 6-foot-8 sopho- 
more Jim Moore and transfers Jack 
Horn, 6 feet 6, and Jim Davenport, 
6 feet 5. Two other newcomers who 
may start are backcourtmen John 
Blatnick and Garland Osborne. There 
is speed enough to take advantage of 
the board control the new tall men 
can supply. Colorado western's 
Coach Willard Pederson survived a 
desperate personnel situation last sea- 
son when he had a bare handful of 
players available. Now he has four 
of his regulars back, plus eight out- 
standing junior college transfers from 
whom to choose. The veteran starters 
are Gale Fillmore, an excellent floor- 
man but a weak shooter, Gary Pey- 
ton, Wally Rinehart and Richard 
Buck. The transfers, all between 6 
feet 2 and 6 feet 6, are Jim Homey, 
A! Tevis, Jim Bevers, Ken Barone, 
Lynn Faubian, Bill Welkner, Jay 
Ramthum and Bill Baugham. In ear- 
ly practice sessions the newcomers 
have shown good speed and shooting 
ability, especially Barone, Bevers and 
Baugham, but all have to learn Pe- 
derson’s give-and-go style before be- 
coming starters. Colorado school 
of mines has hopes of getting out 
of the cellar it has occupied so long, 
based on the presence of four return- 
ing regulars on a rather thin squad. 
The veterans are Center Bill Ander- 
son, Guards Frank Patete and Bill 
Houston and Forward Dick Egen. 
The fifth starter will be either Gor- 
don Van Sickle or George Clausen, 
which gives Coach Jim Darden fair 
average size if no really big man. 
Sophomore reserves are Brent Beer, 
Chuck Strain and Bill Flesner. This 
should be one of Colorado Mines’ bet- 
ter teams, but it is obviously not in 
the same class with Idaho State, and, 
like some other schools here, probably 
should not be in the same conference. 
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T his conference has not seen a 
close championship race in recent 
years, as first San Francisco and then 
St. Mary's have run away with the 
title. But all signs point to a whale 
of a battle this time around, with, re- 
freshingly, a perennial loser as the 
likely favorite. That would be pep- 
perdine, where a veteran crew is 
back, led by jumping jacks Sterling 
Forbes and Bob Sims and outside 
hot-shooter Bobby Blue— the three 
top scorers last season. They will be 
joined as starters by two tall transfer 
students, Rex Hughes from Baylor 
and Rich Bucklew from Seton Hall. 
The first five has excellent size, shoot- 
ing and speed and is backed up by a 
strong bench that includes Jerry Ful- 
ler, Dave Hancock, Bob Hultz, Tim 
Tift, Gary Dixon and Cleo Harris. In 
an area where ball control prevails, 
Pepperdine plans to fast -break a lot. 
Defense is the significant weakness. 
santa clara is also loaded with tall 
veterans, including four of last year’s 
starters: Frank Sobrero, Jim Russi, 
George Gardiner and Joe Sheaff. So- 
brero is well on the way to breaking 
the school scoring record set by’ Ken- 
ny Sears. His 17-point average isn’t 
much by the run-and-shoot stand- 
ards that exist elsewhere, but, again, 
this is deliberate-offense, take-only- 
the-good-shot country. Coach Bob 
Feerick has a great deal of reserve 
strength to draw on, including vet- 
erans Jerry Bachich (a former regu- 
lar), John Marshall, Dennis McGrath, 
Dave Ramm and Dave Lillevand, and 
there are two sophomores, Ron Mc- 
Gee and Barry Cristina, good enough 
to play often. The Broncs have an 
18,000-mile itinerary that takes them 
from Honolulu to New York this sea- 
son. Defending champion st. marts 
must count heavily on the powerful 
veteran Tom Meschery who, fortu- 
nately, is the solid type that scores 
15 points and grabs 15 rebounds ev- 
ery game. All other starters are gone. 
Two sophomores, Bill Leedom and 
Phil Hart, are likely regulars and the 
rest will be drawn from among re- 
serves A1 Claiborne, Larry Brennan, 
Gene Womack, Jack Dold and Wes 
Tamm. Over-all depth is greater than 
last year, and there is fair speed and 
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good board strength; inexperience is 
the big drawback, college of the 
pacific fans anxiously await the test 
of regular-season games to see how 
Leroy Wright’s knee holds up after 
last summer’s operation. Wright, the 
nation’s leading rebounder last sea- 
son, is unquestionably the team’s 
bellwether. His supporting cast is deep 
at every position and is probably the 
tallest over-all in the league. A high- 
scoring sophomore, Ken Stanley, and 
two promising transfer students, 
Sanford Bleier and Lew Leonard, are 
likely starters who should improve 
the poor shooting percentage that 
hampered COP last year. Reserves 
include Gary Brinck, Bob Downum, 
John Nicholls and Neill Stafford. 
The other regulars are 6-foot-8 Brent 
Leonard, Bryant Larkin, Gary Kauf- 
man and Dick Walsh, san Francis- 
co’s hopes of a quick comeback after 
last year’s misfortunes were hit hard 
by the news of Fred La Cour’s suspen- 
sion for class-cutting. He was easily 
the best of a slim group of veterans, 
and his absence obliges Coach Phil 
Woolpert to lean even more heavily 
on the nine sophomores he will keep 
on the squad. They are the best group 
of newcomers in years, but it will 
take time for Woolpert to work his 
magic with them. The old hands in- 
clude Ron Cox, Charles Range, 
George Jercich, Bob Norton and Dan 


Drinon. Two tall transfers are Fred 
Bruener and Steve Smith, and the 
leading sophs are Bob Gaillard, Bill 
Gallagher and Bob Ralls. Outside 
shooting is USF’s chief weapon. Both 
loyola and san jose state are con- 
siderably improved, but not to the 
level of the top five teams. Tom Ryan 
and Jim Senske are returning starters 
at Loyola, where three outstanding 
sophomores, Ed Bento, Omer Simeon 
and Jerry Grote, from the best fresh- 
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man team in the conference last year 
add height and scoring ability. Re- 
serves Jim Weidercher, Jack Rieg and 
Ed Mitchell, plus sophs Tony Grull- 
man and Bernard Bowler, will help. 
Loyola should be strong on the boards 
and will shoot well. San Jose’s vet- 
erans include Bob Chapman, Jim 
Whelihan and Joe McGrath. Five 
sophomores, led by Marc Dennis and 
Vic Corl, are possible starters. Oth- 
ers are Art Dalby, Gary Ryan and 
Vance Barnes. Jim Embree, Buzz Ul- 
rey and A1 Andreas also return from 
the 1959 varsity. This squad has 
speed, which last year’s didn’t, and 
vastly more scoring potential. Again, 
however, taking the green hands into 
battle against the Mescherys and 
Wrights is what turns coaches gray. 


honing a weapon that helped win West Coast Conference title last year, St. Mary’s 
versatile Tom Meschery practices his hook shot. Gaels will have trouble this season. 
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T he NEW Athletic Association of 
Western Universities includes five 
of the nine teams from the defunct 
Pacific Coast Conference, but all nine 
are scouted here, for convenience and 
because they still play a PCC-type 
schedule. At California live letter- 
men are back from the 1959 NCAA 
champions, led by the best big man 
on the Coast, 6-foot-10 Darrall Im- 
hoff. Coach Pete Newell also has 
veterans Bill McClintock and Dick 
Doughty up front but hurts for the 
experienced ball handlers at guard 
who comprise the key element in his 
tight, deliberate offense. He will draw 
from among last year’s reserves, Earl 
Schultz, Jerry Mann and Bob Wen- 
dell, and hope they develop quickly. 
Stan Morrison, Dave Stafford and 
sophomores Neil Satre, Steve Chan- 
dler and Jim Snyder provide excellent 
depth at forward, southern Cali- 
fornia has the balance, speed and 
depth to challenge Cal. Coach For- 
rest Twogood has his entire starting 
lineup back, plus two other regulars, 
plus two outstanding sophomores and 
a transfer. Bob Hampton and Jim 
Hanna both started at center last 
year, but face strong challenges from 
soph Ken Stanley and transfer John 
Rudometkin. Starting Forwards John 
Werhas and Jim White will also be 
pressed by these two tall newcomers, 
who play either position. Veteran 


Guards Bill Bloom, Steve Kemp and 
Jerry Pimm will share the backcourt 
with sophomore Chris Appel. At 
ucla inexperience is Coach Johnny 
Wooden's big problem. He has a tall, 
rugged front line that includes Kent 
Miller, Warnell Jones, Gary Cunning- 
ham, Pete Blackman and John Ber- 
berich— all at least 6 feet 5 but a year 
away from their full potential. The 
backcourt will be filled regularly by 
transfer students: Bill Ellis for sure, 
and either Bob Berry or Billy Hicks. 
Reserves include Cliff Brandon, Brian 
Kniff, John Green and Stan Ander- 
son. Oregon may surprise everyone 
if a 6-foot- 7 sophomore named Glenn 
Moore continues his brilliant post 
play that led last year’s frosh to an 
unbeaten season. There are three 
6-foot-5 starters ready again at for- 
ward: Denny Strickland, Dale Her- 
ron and Stu Robertson. With Guard 
Chuck Rask this gives Coach Steve 
Belko four regulars who averaged 
more than 10 points apiece last win- 
ter. Three other tall sophomores, 
Wally Knecht, John Mack and Char- 
ley Warren, also will see much action. 
Stanford's high hopes seem to have 
ended up in the infirmary. Sopho- 
more Rich Hosley, 6 feet 7, has been 
operated on for an injured cervical 
disc and is lost for the season. An- 
other tall postman, John Windsor, is 
out for at least two months with 



duplicating scene at St. Mary's ( page 71), Cal’s Darrall lmholl polishes hook 
shot that led team to NCAA title last season. Cal will have tough sledding this year. 


mononucleosis. That leaves only Jer- 
ry Thuesen, a reserve last year. Coach 
Howie Dallmar probably will move 
Forward John Hendry, only 6 feet 2, 
into the post, and he must go with 
John Arrillaga and Clayton Bowling, 
two other reserves, at the guards. A 
flock of so-so sophomores should get 
plenty of experience fast. At Wash- 
ington new Coach John Grayson in- 
herits only one regular, Guard George 
Grant, and has lost four of the team’s 
five top scorers. Fortunately, four 
outstanding sophomores move up: 
tall Bill Hanson, a 20-point man with 
the frosh last season. Forwards John 
Myers and Roger Niva and speedy 
Lyle Bakken. Leading reserves are 


LAST SEASON 


CALIFORNIA 


OREGON STATE 

OREGON 



Clint Names, A1 Murphy, John 
Douglas and Don Daniels. Nine of 
the 12-man Washington state 
squad are sophomores, and Coach 
Marv Harshman is obliged to use four 
of them as starters. Veteran John 
Maras will likely be surrounded by 
Charlie Sells, Dwight Damon, Terry 
Ball and Doyle Wilson. This is a tall, 
if green, first five, and there is more 
height on the bench. At Oregon 
state Slats Gill’s 32nd year of 
coaching should be a winning one. He 
has five newcomers 6 feet 6 or better: 
Jay Carty, Bob > iles. Bob Jacobson, 
Tim Campbell and Stan Stafford. 
Carty and Niles will be starters. Vet- 
eran pivotman Karl Anderson is 
much improved and Steve Flynn and 
Jim Woodland are experienced hands. 
Ron Critchfield probably will come 
off the bench to fill Lee Harman's 
spot as floor leader. Idaho’s new 
Coach Dave Strack “hopes to be pleas- 
antly surprised,” but, sensibly, an- 
ticipates trouble. Only Jim Prestal 
returns from last year’s starters, and 
he will be out for a month with a 
broken foot. None of the sophomores 
appears good enough to replace the 
veterans. Strack will choose his regu- 
lars from among Rollie Williams, Bob 
Walton, Joe King, Gary Floan, Karl 
Lorman and Charles Sauge. 
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The Peugeot 403 is “one of the 7 best-made cars in the world” 



says Road & Track Magazine. And it costs just $2250. The other 6 cars cost from $717 
to $11,745 more! This is one reason why Peugeot today is outselling two-thirds of all 
imported cars. Another reason is room. Peugeot scats 5 to 6 passengers and has a 20 cu. 
ft. trunk. It’s economical, too. Gives up to 30 mpg on regular gas. And the price includes: 
sliding sun-roof, whitewall or Michelin X tires, 4-speed synchromesh transmission, heater- 
defroster, padded dashboard, cloth or leatherette upholstery, reclining seats, electric clock, 
windshield washers, trip mileage counter, wheel trim rings and an outside rear-view 
mirror. Also available, 403 Station Wagon— ^ America’s largest imported wagon. 

SEDAN S 2250 


The Sportsedan from France 

P EU GE0T 

Sold and serviced by over 500 Peugeot dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Mex co. For illustrated brochure, write: Pougeot. Inc., Room 3101, 
760 Third Avenue, New York 17, Now York. For overseas delivery see your nearest dealer or write: Cars Overseas Inc., Box 1 58, Long Island City 4, New York. 
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east: It isn’t often that a team 
which loses four of its starting players 
can expect national ranking, but 
such is the case at st. John's, where 
old Celtic star Joe Lapehick is bring- 
ing the school back to its former pre- 
eminence in basketball at top speed. 
Lapehick has a tall, fast, deep squad, 
led by Tony Jackson, who rated All- 
America status as a sophomore last 
year. Senior Bernie Pascal is back aft- 
er a year’s rest and recuperation 
from illness, so is slick Guard Mike 
Pedone, and at least four sophomores 
are good enough to start. They are 
LeRoy Ellis, f> feet 9 and the tallest 
player here since Harry Boykoff ; Wil- 
lie Hall and Fred Edelman, two rug- 
ged forwards; and Ivan Kovac, a 
speedy, deceptive driver and play- 
maker. Reserves include Gary Maro- 
zas, Bob Larranga, Butch Dellecave, 
Frank O’Hara and Bill Goldy. On 
December 19 St. John’s faces an- 
other school aiming for national rank- 
ing, providence, and the similari- 
ties between them are striking. Provi- 
dence also has a new, tall post man in 
Jimmy Hadnot, 6-foot-10 graduate 
of the same California high school 
that produced Bill Russell. He is 
stronger than Ellis and a better shoot- 
er but not as fast. Here, too, is a 
superb backcourtman, John Egan, 
who is recovering from a knee injury 
but who should he ready for the big 


game. The supporting cast, not as 
deep as St. John’s but about the 
same size, includes Len Wilkens, John 
Woods, Bob Gibson, Dick Whelan, 
Dennis Guimares, Dick Holzheimer, 
Tim Moynahan and another tall 
sophomore, Tom Nyrie. Hadnot’s re- 
bounding should enable this speedy 
bunch to fast-break often, army, set 
to duplicate last year’s fine record, 
has been seriously hurt by the loss of 
three veterans before the first game. 
Joe Bobula was hospitalized with a 
back injury, Harold Hannon was op- 
erated on for shoulder trouble and 
Captain Jim Klosek was suspended 
for an infraction of Academy regu- 
lations. This leaves only regulars 
Lee Sager and Fred Kaiser, who look 
for help from reserves Bob Strauss 
and Ross Gagliano and sophomores 
Stu Sherard, A1 Dejardin and Phil 
Thompson. At seton hall Honey 
Russell's 19th and last year as coach 
should be one of his best. He has good 
size and speed, a veteran bench and 
three sophomores who supply the 
scoring punch sadly absent last sea- 
son. Leading newcomers are Art 
Hicks, who scored more than 1,100 
points in high school in Chicago. 
Hank Gunter and Al Senavitis. They 
will start with veterans Jack Rowley 
and Ken Walker, and reserves include 
Hugh Dunnion, Seth Hicks, Bill 
Brooks, Ron Olender and Angie Ma- 


rotta. Niagara again is well stocked 
in every department but outsized piv- 
otmen. Taps Gallagher has excep- 
tional speed and outside shooting, 
and great depth at the guards, one of 
whom, Al Butler, is tops in his area. 
Just fair rebounding is the chief draw- 
back. The experienced regulars are 
Butler, Sal Vergopia, Don Jones and 
Len Whelan. Reserves include Bob 
Johnson, Bill McLaughlin, Bill Rob- 
erts, Buddy Salamone and Tom 
Truesdale. Nearby st. bonaven- 
ture has the two Stith brothers, 
Tom and Sam, as a nucleus, and the 
hope is that sophomore Bob McCul- 
ly, 6 feet 9, will come through at cen- 
ter so Tom can move to his accus- 
tomed spot in a corner. There he 
should score even more than his 403 
points of last year, which set a Bonnie 
record. Sam is a fine floor leader and 
a good scorer himself. Except for Ron 
Martin and Bill Connery, the rest of 
the squad lacks experience. It includes 
Tom McHugh, Mickey Connelly, 
Tom Hannon, Orris Jirele and Ed 
Petroviek. fordhani gets some of 
the height it has needed from new- 
comers Joe Dempsey and Ed Kohler 
to supplement the fine shooting of 
veterans John Andariese, l’at O'Don- 
nell and John Coalmon. Ira Sussman 
will play a lot also, and reserves in- 
clude Frank Ascione, John Samon- 
sky, Don Altomare, Cornell Hess and 
Tom O’Connor. So-so boardwork is 
the rub. At villanova sophomore 
Hubie White should supply the offen- 
sive power that is the only ingredient 
the rest of the squad lacks. There is 
height, speed and experience. John 
Driscoll, Jim Huggard and Bob Libe- 
ratore are holdovers from the unbeat- 
en frosh of two years ago. Captain 
George Raveling is set in the back- 
court, and reserves include Donald 
McGinley, Jim McMonigle, Richard 
Kamanski, Tom Samulewicz and Da- 
vid Severance. The Wildcats will give 
St. Joseph’s and LaSalle a battle for 
Philadelphia area honors. Four regu- 
lars return at holy cross, and are 
joined by 6-fool-5 Jack Foley, who 
averaged a whopping 32 points with 
the freshmen last year. It is a deep, 
seasoned squad that shoots well from 
outside. The veterans are George 
Blatiey, Tim Shea, Ralph Brandt and 
George Imwalle; reserves are Spencer 
Thompson, Pete Smith, John Con- 
nors, Paul Cervini, Al Attar and Ted 
Breslin. Other sophomores, who com- 
plete the squad, are Dave Slattery, 
Ken McClory and Bill Canavan. 
Manhattan has some experienced 



jump shooting over defender Dave Mills, tall Tim Cousins demonstrates some of 
the firepower in Seattle's rangy front line. Far right is star veteran Don Ogorek. 
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hands for a change, good over-all size 
and shooting that may be the best in 
the East. Bob Mealy has completely 
recovered from a shoulder separation 
and should be one of the nation’s best 
boardmen and a 20-point scorer. He is 
surrounded by veterans Joe Dough- 
erty, Bob Cleary, Tom Leder, Pete 
Brunone and Charles Koenig. The 
bench consists of transfer student 
Arthur Orlando and sophomores 
Alex Osowiek, Kevin Haggerty, John 
O’Connor, Larry Byrnes and Doug 
Rutnik. On a hot-shooting night this 
bunch will beat any of the local New 
York powerhouse teams. One of these 
is NYU. with veterans Tom Sanders 
and A1 Barden up front and Russ 
Cunningham and sophomore speed- 
ster Ray Paprocky in the backcourt. 
The fifth man likely will be Jim Reiss, 
but Coach Lou Rossini can also 
choose from among A1 Filardi, Mike 
DiNapoli, Leo Murphy and Richard 
Keith, with Art Loche a top reserve 
guard. NYU’s strength is in the 
speed of the first five and the power- 
ful rebounding of Sanders and Bar- 
den ; its chief weakness is a great fall- 
ing off in speed on the bench, penn 
state faces a rugged early schedule, 
with only two good backcourtmen 
from last year’s winning season, Wal- 
ly Colender and Mark DuMars. Else- 
where are inexperienced performers. 
Jon Musser and Paul Sweet land, re- 
serves last season, must improve their 
boardwork, and sophomores Joe 
Bradshaw and Gene Harris have to 
gain poise quickly. The bench in- 
cludes Dick Dibert, Larry Freedman, 
Mel Ramey, Don Wilson, Jake True- 
blood and Frank Shea. Unusual in a 
profession brimful of long-faced Cas- 
sandras is the perennially optimistic 
Dr. Skip Hughes, coach at st. Fran- 
cis. who, happily, can count on a 
tall, well-balanced, speedy squad for 
a winning season. The veteran front 
line of Joe Aston, Wilbur Troseh and 
Bob Jones averages 6 feet 6, with 
equally rangy reserves in Don Craw- 
ford, Jerry Lacey and Mike Matta. 
The backcourt, led by regular Tom 
M uriceak, lacksexperienced depth but 
provides fair shooting. Frank Libo- 
nati and sophomores Calvin Fowler 
and Ed Winters are available for the 
fifth starting spot. Rebounding is the 
potent weapon here. At Syracuse it 
is missing. Four speedy veterans are 
desperately shy of board strength, 
but they shoot well and have a fair 
bench behind them. Ed Goldberg is 
a fine playmaker, and he has hold- 
overs Dick Conover, Pete Chudy and 


Tom Mossev with him. Hopefully, 
the rebounding will come from tall 
reserves Doug Yarnell, John Chaney 
and Bruce Kollath. Backcourt subs 
are Steve Berkenfeld, Sandy Salz and 
John Mustion. Don Hennon is gone 
at Pittsburgh, which means a 
great loss in scoring punch, and there 
is also no one in sight to improve the 
weak rebounding situation. Veterans 
John Mills and John Fridley are the 
nucleus of a front line that probably 
will be completed by Darwin Smith, 
with sophomore Bob Sankey also in 
contention. The backcourt will come 
from among Dick Falenski. Bill Mau- 
ro and Howard Lockhart, and re- 
serves are Paul Lazor, Lloyd Simpson 
and Don Keller, boston college 
starts from scratch, after losing 10 
top players. Coach Don Martin has 
three good shooters, Jack Schoppmey- 
er, Jim Hooley and Bill Donovan, 
and hopes his two big men, Frank 
Quinn and Rudy Von Burg, develop 
quickly so he can use a double-post 
offense. The backcourt will be 
manned by Donovan, Bill Foley, 
Jack McAuliffe and Ray Falvey. Re- 
serves include Vin McKeeverand Bry- 
an Fitzpatrick, canisius has high 
scorer Frank Rojek but no one to help 
him in that department unless four 
sophomores come along fast. They 
are Phil Skilnik, Frank Slazyk, Bill 
Slicks and Bill Kretzer; the first two 
may start. Other returning veterans 
are John Gabbey and Ray McGuire, 
and reserves are Larry Sarafinas, Dick 
McCann and Joe LoTurco. New 
Coach Bob MacKinnon returns to 
the scene of his playing days, but his 
debut will be a trying one. The usu- 
al personnel situation is reversed at 


duquesne, where Coach Red Man- 
ning has plenty of height and re- 
bounding power but needs two fast 
little ball handlers who can shoot from 
outside. He had one in Ned Twyman, 
but kicked him and substitute Mike 
Wolff off the squad because of their 
“indifferent attitude." The solid 
front line includes pivotman Bob Slo- 
bodnik, George Brown and Frank 
Grebowski, with Ron Cygrenus, Paul 
Benec and Clyde Arnold in reserve. 
The guards likely will be sophomores 
Bill Strom and Bill Stromple, though 
Benec may be switched back there. At 
ccny Nat Holman begins his 37th 
season as coach with three good vet- 
erans, a flock of enthusiastic candi- 
dates, practically no height and the 
prospect of meeting all of the local 
powers this year. He must build 
around Marty Groveman, Guy Mar- 
cot and Julio Delatorre. The fine 
boston university squad that 
heat Navy and Connecticut and went 
to the quarter-finals of the NCAA 
tournament last season is sadly de- 
pleted. Only Bill Gates and Dick 
O’Connell are back, the sophomore 
crop is disappointing and new Coach 
Johnny Burke has a minimum of 
manpower from which to choose. 
Newcomer Larry Isenberg probably 
will start with the two veterans, and 
the others must come from among 
John Alexander, Tom Chamberlain, 
John Murphy, Hans Slade, Marshall 
Hamilt and Lee Crutchfield. 

midwest: No one should have been 
surprised when Eddie Hickey came 
up with a good team at Marquette 
last year, even though it was his first 



absorbing the wisdom of veteran Coach Taps Gallagher, one of the best in the 
business and now in his 26th year, is the talented Niagara squad, an eastern power. 
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RCA Victor 
Newsmaker 
Gift Radios 
For Armchair 
Sportsmen 
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Finished back... looks good anywhere 

The new pace-setter in table 
radios. Has famous “Golden 
Throat” tone. Finished back. 
Concealed handgrip for easy 
carrying. Direct-drive tuning 
knob. 4 colors. The Signet (X2) 



Turns itself off... then on again 

A clock-radio with RCA Victor’s 
stunning new “Flairline” styling. 
Lulls you to sleep . . . turns off 
automatically. Wakes you gently 
to music. Easy-to-set “Lever- 
matic” controls. 3 colors. 

The Commentator (C2) 



Blocks man-made static 


Finest clock-radio with exclusive 
“Filteramic" antenna that screens 
out man-made static. Turns itself 
off, turns on appliances, wakes 
you to music. “Drowse Alarm.” 
Three colors. The Sandman (C4) 

©HCA\ U !Olt@ 

Spec if icaf ions ivfaiecr to change wilhovi node*. 
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INDEPENDENTS continued 

season. And this year the Warriors 
may be even tougher. Hickey’s one 
problem is at center, but it may be 
solved by sophomore John Reitinger 
or Jerry Doyle, who had dropped 
basketball in favor of the books. 
If neither works out, veteran Don 
Kojis will handle the pivot, with no 
loss of effectiveness there, but that 
will weaken the forward positions. 
Also back are jumping jack Walt 
Mangham and playmaker Jim Kollar, 
plus a long list of reserves: Jim Ker- 
sten, Ed Carter, Tim Rogan, Gregory 
Ripp and Joel Plinska. Sophomore 
Jerry Keidel, Joe Scanlon and Rei- 
tinger are potential starters, and 
Mario Crivelloand Patrick Below will 
make the squad, dayton has excel- 
lent height and scoring potential, 
good depth and a solid core of veter- 
ans. High-scoring Frank Case, Terry 
Bockhorn and Tom Hatton will han- 
dle the backcourt. Senior Joe Ken- 
nelly and sophomore Norm Schmot- 
zer, both 6 feet 8, will alternate in 
the post, and Gary Roggenburk, who 
averaged 20 points and 20 rebounds 
per game with last year’s frosh, 
brings more power up front. Others 
who will play a lot are Pat Allen, Phil 
Dubensky, Bill Cramsey and Hank 
Josefczyk. Detroit counts on new- 
comers Dave DeBusschere and Char- 
lie North to bring needed scoring and 
rebounding strength to go with Ray 
Albee’s playmaking. Veterans George 
Heger and Larry Hughes are also 
back, and two other sophomores, 
Tom Villemure and Frank Chiekow- 
ski, are potential backcourt starters. 
Reserves include Bob Wright, Tom 
Stumb, Pete Corbett and Dick Dy- 
lus. At LOYOLA OF CHICAGO 20- 
point man Clarence Red returns to 
his natural position in the corner, as 
center Jim Gorman, recovered from 
his knee operation, takes over the 
pivot. The result is a great increase 
in scoring potential for this fast, 
deep, veteran squad. Other sure start- 
ers are Marty Norville and Jimmy 
Mini in the backcourt. The second 
forward spot will go to Greg Griffin 
or Tom O'Connor, and top reserves 
are John Crnokrak, Ron Schwingen, 
Ron Beals and A1 Denenberg. All five 
regulars who took de paul to the 
second round of the NCAA tourna- 
ment are back, but Coach Ray Meyer 
is still looking for some height to go 
with his speedy collection of good 
shooters. Rebounding is Meyer’s im- 
placable problem, but he has a great 


backcourt performer in Howie Carl, 
and hopes for more scoring from Jim 
Flemming in the post. The other vet- 
erans are Bill Haig, McKinley Cow- 
sen and Mike Salzinski. Sophomore 
Elgin Dorsey is a potential starter 
up front, and reserves are John Bag- 
ley, Paul Ruddy, John Incardone 
and Dick Flaiz. xavier lost its two 
top scorers but has three newcomers 
who led last year's frosh to a 15-1 
season and can field a very tall, sur- 
prisingly fast first five. The sopho- 
mores are Jack Thobe, 6 feet 8, Frank 
Pinchback and Billy Kirvin. Return- 
ing regulars are Rich Piontek and 
Ron Nicolai <both 6 feet 8), Ducky 
Castelle, Al Gundruni, Jim Haffner 
and Charlie Phillips iwho is 6 feet 
9). Reserves are Ricky Jannott. Bill 
Middendorf and Ed Tepe. notre 
dame surely will miss All-America 
Tom Hawkins and Gene Duffy, but 
the squad’s biggest problem is its 
poor shooting. The size and rebound- 
ing are fair and there is adequate 
depth at all positions. Veteran start- 
ers are Mike Graney and John Tully, 
and leading sophomore candidates 
are Eddie Schnurr and Armand Reo. 
Other regulars will come from last 
year’s reserves: Mickey Bekelja, Bill 
Crosby, Mike Farrell, Emmett Mc- 
Carthy, Bill Noonan, Don McGann, 
Bob Skrzyeki, Ray Vales and Denny 
Walljasper. butler again takes on 
most of the Big Ten powers but does 
not appear up to the task this time. 
Ken Pennington, Jim Barrick, Larry 
Ramey and Orville Bose are a sound 
nucleus, and Larry Johnson may 
move up from last year’s freshmen. 
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but there is a bare minimum of size 
and not enough scoring punch. 

SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST: Six !etter- 

men, including four regulars from 
navy’s giant-killers of last year, are 
back and in their usual top condi- 
tion. This squad is never deep, never 
tall (regulations limit the Academy 
to 6-foot-6 personnel) but always 
ready to run all night. Navy scored 
major upsets against both North Car- 
olina and St. Joseph’s in the NCAA 
tournament last March. One of the 
major weapons in its arsenal is Coach 
Ben Carnevale’s very effective “ad- 
justing” defense, which, like several 
in use today, combines a basic man- 
to-man approach with zone prin- 
ciples as the opponent develops his 
attack. Carnevale has the disciplined, 
balanced squad to make it work. His 
veterans are front court men Jay 
Metzler and Jim Bower, the two top 
scorers, and Guards Dick Brown and 
Frank Delano. The fifth starter will 
be either Hank Egan or Walt Land, 
and the bench includes A1 Hughes, 
Dave Tremaine, Tom White and 
Gary Bagnard. Georgetown was 
very weak on the boards last year, 
but expects much improvement from 
its predominantly sophomore and ju- 
nior squad. There is reasonable 
height and good depth and shooting, 
but Coach Tommy Nolan's first task 
is to find a backcourtman who can 
take charge of operations once the 
game starts. Three veterans, high- 
scoring Brian Sheehan, Tom Matan 
and Tom Coleman, are the nucleus 
of a first team, and five sophomores 
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are possible starters. They are Paul 
Tagliabue, Bob Sharpen ter, Jim Car- 
rino, Tom O'Dea and Vince Wolf- 
ington. lou/sv(lle has 10 men, in- 
cluding three starters, who went to 
the NCAA semifinals last March, and 
may well get that far again this time. 
Coach Peck Hickman can field a front 
line averaging 6 feet 7, using veterans 
Fred Sawyer, John Turner and sopho- 
more Bud Olsen. Other tall front 
courtmen are George Burnette, Joe 
Kitchen, Jerry Watkins, John Ray 
and Larry Knott. Roger Tieman will 
again start at guard with one of the 
following: Buddy Leather, Ron Ru- 
benstein, Bryan Hall, Howard Stacey. 
Much of the time the Louisville of- 
fense looks like helter-skelter run- 
and-shoot, but the shooting is nearly 
always good, and if it isn’t, Fred 
Sawyer is under the basket to tip the 
ball in, stuff it, or flip it out to a team- 
mate for another try. It’s a great 
system. Memphis state may hardly 
notice the fact that three of the team’s 
top scorers are gone. The best height 
and depth of Coach Bob Vanatta’s 
tenure is available, and he has two 
standout guards, Gene Wilfong and 
Skip Wolfe, and George Price, one of 
his best front courtmen for three 
years, around whom to build. Frank 
Snyder, 6 feet 6, and Wayne Yates, 
6 feet 8, come out of service, Jim 
Donovan, 6 feet 8, and speedy Bill 
Koehler are redshirts, and Lou Jack- 
son and Hunter Beckman are tall, 
rugged newcomers. In addition, there 
are last year’s reserves: Oscar Ammer, 
Phil Kibbey, Lowery Kirk and Fred 
Mangum. A great improvement in 
rebounding is obviously in the cards. 
Coach Bill Gardiner comes to loyola 
of new Orleans after 13 years at 
Spring Hill and inherits a wealth of 
veteran talent and two tall sopho- 
mores who could help make his debut 
a happy one. Three seasoned starters 
are Art Radvilas, Larry Trunk and 
John Flynn; the two 6-foot-7 new- 
comers are Jim Monahan and Lou 
Zytkiewicz. There is depth at all posi- 
tions and a number of good shooters 
among the vets. The list includes Bob 
Balch, Larry Henneberger, Harriman 
Morgan, Jack Morris, Len Nalty, John 
Henneberger, Bob Weber, Darryl 
Tsehirn and Ron Churba. Florida 
state’s Coach Bud Kennedy must 
build a new team around one returning 
starter and two of last year’s reserves. 
There are five promising sophomores 
but very little size, and Florida will 
take a beating on the boards again. 
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No tubes to break . . . battery-operated 

Transistor table radio plays on 3 
flashlight batteries. Two speakers. 
Stunning “Flairline” styling with 
finished back. Non-breakable 
“IMPAC”* case. 3 finishes. 

The Scepter (TX1) 



Big-set sound from 8 transistors 

World’s most prized portable. 
Exclusive “High-T" circuit and 
extra-large speaker fills room 
with rich "Golden Throat" tone. 
“IMPAC” case with satin alumi- 
num trim. 

The "Globe Trotter” (1T5) 



Lifetime clock battery 

Like 2 radios in 1. It’s a clock- 
radio with lifetime clock battery. 
Wakes you to music. And it’s a 
transistor portable. Plays on 
flashlight batteries. 3 colors. 

The Tribune (TCI) 
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Tiny transistorized 
Dictet records 
on elephant back 



Next time you're hunting tigers on elephant 
back take along a 2-lb. 11-oz. Dictet tape 
recorder. Elephants have no electric con- 
nections and a Dictet doesn't need them. 
It records anywhere. 

The Dictet recorder is a precision instru- 
ment that works on incredibly powerful 
mercury batteries, good for 20-plus hours 
of recording. And it's so remarkably simple 
to operate that the tiger could use it if he 
had an index linger. Transcribe from the 
Dictet Typer or the Dictet itself. 



Just pick up the mike and talk . . . record 
sales and field reports, interviews, travel 
dictation ad inf. The mike doubles as a 
playback speaker. 

Handsome leather carrying case gives a 
rakish, fun-loving look. Is fun. too. Write 
Dictaphone Corporation for more details 
... or better still, call a Dictaphone repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. 



DICTET BY 

DICTAPHONE 

Dictaphone Corporation. Dept. SI- 129 
730 Third Avenue. New York 17. New York 


INDEPENDENTS continued 

In addition, none of the veterans 
averaged better than eight points a 
game last season. They are Jim Sav- 
age, Fred Woodward and John Rich- 
ter. The newcomers are David Fedor, 
Rufus Ashworth, Jack Davis, Ray 
Swain and Tim Edney. miami led the 
nation in scoring last year with an 
87.6-per-game average, though it is 
only fair to note that it was achieved 
with a very spotty schedule and that 
the opponents averaged 80.8 points 
themselves. Miami plays many of its 
games against other members of the 
Florida Intercollegiate Conference, 
but it is the only league team scouted 
here (as an “independent”) because 
the general level of play of the other 
schools is not major-college caliber. 
Coach Bruce Hale has practically all 
of his key men back and adds two 
excellent newcomers in Julie Cohen 
and Dod Hammond. Cohen will join 
5-foot-6 Dick Hickox in the back- 
court, and Hammond will play oppo- 
site Ron Godfrey up front. Despite 
his size, Hickox averaged 18 points a 
game last year with a great variety 
of shots. Center and top rebounder is 
Harry Manushaw, and there is ade- 
quate depth everywhere but at the 
pivot. OKLAHOMA CITY has tWO of 

its three top scorers back but must 
count on considerable help from rook- 
ies to approach its fine record of last 
season. This is a slim squad and the 
experienced men lack size. Two of the 
veterans are Kiowa Indians, Fred 
Yeahquo and Bud Sahmaunt, the lat- 
ter an excellent defensive player. A 
third Kiowa is sophomore Eugene 
Tsoodle, who may start on the 
strength of his outside shooting. Other 
returning veterans are top scorer Fred 
Moses and Harry Vines, and the new- 
comers are Rex Norton, Larry Jones, 
Bill Johnston and Chester Kyle. 

far west: Seattle has lost three 
starters but can hardly miss high na- 
tional ranking again. An excellent 
front line includes Don Ogorek, 6- 
foot-5 veteran of Seattle's tourna- 
ment team two years ago; Tim Cous- 
ins, 6 feet 8; and junior college trans- 
fer Dave Mills, 6 feet 6. At the guards 
are two excellent shooters, sophomore 
Tommy Shaules and another trans- 
fer, Bob Gillum. Elbert Burton, 6 
feet 11, has a lot to learn before he 
can start but has already made con- 
siderable progress. Veteran reserves 
are Lloyd Murphy and Don Piasecki, 
and other newcomers are Dan Stautz, 


A1 Birtles and Bill Brupbacher. For 
its size, the squad is exceptionally 
fast and rebounds strongly. Having 
tried unsuccessfully to make a bas- 
ketball player out of a 7-foot-3 
Frenchman Jean Lefebvre , gonzaga 
now continues the experiment with 
a tall Greek, 7-foot-l George Trout- 
zos, and a rangy Swede, 6-foot-8 Hans 
Albertson. Fortunately, however, 
there is some genuine talent on the 
squad, especially Frank Burgess, who 
averaged 23 points a game last year 
as a sophomore. He’s a mere fi feet 
1. Other veteran hands are Charles 
Jordon, Blake Elliott and George 
Morrison. Rookie Oscar McGuire is 
a potential starter, and reserves in- 
clude Jerry Wasson and Mike Kelly. 
Aside from the overseas entries, the 
squad lacks height and adequate 
bench strength, fresno state has a 
deep, seasoned squad, plus a number 
of prospects from its best sophomore 
hunch in history. Veteran starters are 
Tom Gilcrest, high-scoring Babe Wil- 
liams and Al Brown. Rookies Mike 
McFerson and Verne Grissman may 
start with them, to make up a first 
string of good average size but lacking 
the overpowering big man. Reserves 
include Bob Clerico, Jan Barrett, Ray 
McCarty, Floyd Gross, Frank John- 
son and Earl Smith. At portlano 
Coach Al Negratti has all the height 
he needs but hopes to find two shifty, 
small guards to go with his tall front 
line. The big men are Chuck Rogers, 
6 feet 7, Jim Altenhofen, 6 feet 5, and 
Bill Garner, 6 feet 9 — all veterans. 
In addition, there is reserve Roland 
Carpenter, as well as transfer student 
Art Easterly, both 8 feet 5. Negratti 
will choose his backcourt from among 
rookies Frank Bosone, Gary Gray and 
senior Frank Rector, who was out 
last year because of a back injury. 
A good bench includes Douglas Ste- 
wart, Jerry Burke and Ron Schult. 
Montana state has a new 12,000- 
seat field house and a strong squad 
coming up. It hopes to join a confer- 
ence in the near future. Coach Keith 
Lambert has one of the area's top 
performers in 6-foot-4 Larry Chanay 
at forward, and both his regular 
guards, Jim Owens and Jim Murphy, 
are back with him. Two rookies who 
may start are Armando Erias and 
Tom Sawyer. Three others are Bert 
Emery, Gordon Haugen (a 6-foot- 
8 center i and Bob Parkins. Last year’s 
reserves include Andy Matson and 
Conrad Strzelczyk. This bunch 
shoots well and has good speed, but 
may be weak on the boards. end 




Capture all the action and color of your Christmas with a new Kodak or Brownie Movie Camera 

Kodak suggests 
a (rive and Take" Christmas ! 


C • i vc* Kodak gifts for a happy Christmas ! 

Fun begins early Christmas morning — and never ends 
when you give Kodak gifts that say: “Open me first!” 


Take movies to save and share the fun ! 

This is the perfect time to start your movie diary— the 
surest way to keep all the holiday action and color! 




Automatic camera — Brownie price. 
8mm Brownie Automatic Movie Cam- 
era, / 2.3, has built-in electric eye that 
sets lens automatically . . . $7-4. 50. 


Exposure-meter 8mm model. Kodak 
Cine Sc»|>cineier Camera, Turret // 1.9, 
has a built-in light meter, filters, and 
versatile 3-lens range . . . $99.50. 


Superb 16mm movie camera for ad- 
vanced amateur or professional. Cine- 
Kodak K-lOOTurret Camera has choice 
of line Ektar Lenses . . . from $337. 



Camera and projector — $77! Brownie 
Movie Camera, /2. 3, makes 8mm 
movies simple as snapshots . . . $32.50. 
Brownie 8 Movie Projector... $44.50. 


Brilliant projector. Brownie 500 Movie 
Projector for 8mm movies has super- 
bright lamp. Gives you reverse action, 
“stills,’’ forward projection. .. $79.50. 


Fully automatic 8mm movie projector. 
Kodak Cine Showtime Projector 
threads itself, starts show 
automatically . . . $137.50. 


St any drain < ojer 

See kodak’s ‘ 


rrmi as loti ■ as 10% down. Pncts art list, include Federal Tax . and are subject to change without notice. 

The Ed Sullivan Show” and ” The Adventures of Ossie and Harriet.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 




YOU’RE NEXT! ITS YOUR TURN TO ENJOY LUXURIOUS 

Reflect your own good taste in a Manhattan DOCOMA ...the world’s best 
—and best-looking— wash and wear shirt of "Dacron” and cotton 

The Munhattan Shirt Company's wonderful new fabric DOCOMA 
is a special blend of 65% "Dacron”* polyester fiber and 35% fine, 
long-staple cotton. From it comes the most exciting wash-and-wear 
shirts and sport shirts ever. Tailored with famous Manhattan crafts- 
manship and quality — DOCOMA shirts and sport shirts make the 
perfect gift for Christmas. Choose from many colors, patterns and 
collar styles. Shirts shown S6.95; sport shirts shown S7.95f. 

•"Dotfon" it Du Ponl’i rej-mred Ifedemcrt. tfr«« v In ih« VV*it. 


Always "Something Better" from 



THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO., «4 MADISON AVE . NEW YORK 22 



NEW WASH N' WEAR SHIRTS OF "DACRON" AND COTTON 


“Dacron” improves the cotton shirt, makes it wash and wear for life, 
gives it wrinkle resistance, greater comfort and extra durability 

There’s more to these wash ’iT wear shirts than just drip-drying. 

Shirts made of 65% "Dacron”* polyester fiber, 35% cotton not only 
need little, if any, ironing (and for life!), but are also a pleasure to 
wear. Soft, luxurious, comfortable, wrinkle-resistant and long-wear- 
ing. "Dacron” does it all. Get some of these terrific shirts for busi- 
ness and leisure, in good-looking colors, patterns. P. S. You may pay 
a hit more, but you get lots more. 

•Du Pont'* registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, does not make rise fabrics or shirts shown here. 


DACRON 

POLYESTER FIBER 



6etT« THINGS f 0* BETTER UVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY" 
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food / Mary Frost Mahon 


Mccestra with 
a mallard 



I like wild ducks only when they’re tender and 
juicy and well done,” explained pretty Mrs. Willard 
Van Beuren King of St. Louis, as she began the prep- 
aration of a most unusual game dish. “So I brown them 
first very thoroughly, and then I cook them for a long 
time in a Dutch oven with lots of good things. This en- 
rages the sportsmen who like ‘bloody duck,’ of course. 
But when the bird is cooked this way, even the legs 
come out tender and edible.” At serving time the dish 
proved to be a creation of cheflike finesse. 

Mrs. King, whose given name is Frances, has always 
been called Fauvette, a French word that means war- 
bler. And like a songbird, this Fauvette loves to greet 
the dawn in the open air. On many days of the local 
duck season, sunrise finds her attired in padded shoot- 
ing clothes, hip boots and a raccoon cap, slogging 
through the “gumbo” mud of Dardene Prairie west 
of St. Louis or crouched in an icy duckblind with 
her husband Van. 

Dardene Prairie is the long, low spit of primitive 
floodland — most of it privately owned — that lies be- 
tween the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers. Here each 
year thousands of waterfowl — mallard, sprig, teal, 
blackjack, redhead, wood duck and Canada goose— in- 
terrupt their southern migration to feast on hundreds of 
acres of millet and smartweed. When Dardene Prairie’s 
feeding grounds are depleted and its chain of diked 
ponds frozen hard, the birds and many of the St. Louis 
marksmen move south together to that next stop along 
the Mississippi flyway, the shooting grounds of Arkansas. 

All this is the spice of life to Fauvette, who acquired 
a taste for shooting from her sports-minded parents, 
the Virgil Lewises (her mother was at one time skeet 
champion of Missouri). But equally rewarding are her 
culinary triumphs. She was born with flair, has cooked 
for 18 years and has become a real maestro in the kitch- 
en. Homemade bread— a favorite of her four children 
— flaky croissants and Grand Marnier souffle are com- 
monplaces in this household. And though the Kings have 
plenty of help in their large, comfortable house on 


Photograph# by Louise Uahl-Wolfe 


sportswoman Fauvette King of St. Louis, wearing a dirndl 
she bought in Munich, begins her unique preparation of 
wild duck by halving each of the birds with poultry shears. 


Washington Terrace, Fauvette herself cooks for all the 
dinner parties she gives. 

Often served to guests at this time of year is her won- 
derful duck preparation. On the day I was there she 
made it with mallard. I have since tried out the recipe 
for an unexpected party of 10, with a mixed bag of birds, 
to wit, one golden pheasant, one mallard duck, a par- 
tridge and — three store-bought squabs. The dish was an 
unqualified success. It seems likely that this recipe 
could even transform Arctic ptarmigan or capercaillie 
into genuine delicacies. I only regret that I didn’t have 
it in my possession when a friend one time persuaded 
me to cook, as well as eat, crow. 


WILD DUCK A LA FAUVETTE 

2 wild ducks 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons sherry 

2 tablespoons tomato paste 

3 t ablespoons flour 

1 } j cups strong bouillon 
* 2 cup dry red wine 


1 teaspoon salt 

1-4 teaspoon freshly ground 
black pepper 

1 2 pound mushrooms, sliced 

1 bay leaf 

2 cups cooked wild 

rice, molded in custard cups 


Clean, pluck and singe the ducks. Remove and discard 
wings. Halve neatly with poultry shears, and cut out the 
backbone completely. (Scissors will be useful, too, to cut 
through the skin without tearing.) 

Melt butter in Dutch oven. Brown the four halves of duck 
in this, turning often, till they are very dark brown. Now 
pour sherry over them. In a moment or two remove the 
duck pieces temporarily and stir the pot briskly to amalga- 
mate the sherry with the “browning.” Lower heat and stir 
in the tomato paste. Sift in the flour gradually, stirrirtg with 
a whisk to insure smoothness. Gradually whisk in the bouillon 
(warmed previously), the seasoning and the red wine. Bring 
smooth mixture to the boiling point and return duck pieces to 
the pot. Add sliced mushrooms and bay leaf. Cover pot and 
cook over very low heat for one hour. 

Remove duck pieces to a large platter, placing them so they 
are well separated. Keep them warm. Strain, then degrease 
the sauce (a quick way to do this is to pour it into a thin 
saucepan set in a bowl of ice cubes and ice water; the fat that 
rises to the surface can then be spooned off). Reheat the 
sauce over brisk fire. Unmold hot, cooked wild rice between 
duck halves on platter. Spoon some hot sauce over each duck 
section. Garnish with a border of red, spiced crabapples. 
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vtrodiyjlnjP "ViK SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Reader’s Guide to those of your friends, neighbors and 
lativcs who arc hoping (undoubtedly) to get SI for Christmas . . . this Christmas. For all of 1960 too. 


PORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR CHRISTMAS 

id why not? For isn't SI a gift with a colorful future — a whole year of it, to be exact ! Isn’t it a magazine 
u know and enjoy yourself — a gift every family could certainly enjoy? And doesn't it come complete 
ith a handsome gift card . . . and start with the memorable 2-in-l Christmas Issue? And isn’t it easy to 
dcr (use the insert card bound in this issue) . . . and moderately priced ($5 each if you order three or 
ore gift subscriptions)? In short, why don’t you finish up some of your most rewarding Christmas 
opping now . . . with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED in mind. It’s a great gift ... to give and to receive. 





SPRUNG WEDELN: PART II 



PERFECTING 


SKI POLE 


TECHNIQUE 


by WILLY SCHAEFFLER 
and MORT LUND 

Drawings by Burl Silverman 


introduction of Sprungwedeln, a new 
approach to the effective shortswing system of 
is climaxed this week with demonstrations 
Schaeffler, Sports Illustrated Contrib- 
Editor, on the use of the ski pole. Last week 
showed that it is perfectly possible to 
smooth, connected turns using only leg and 
action to provide lift and turning force, the 
essentials of any fast turn. It follows that the 
is best used as a booster force, not the basic 
in a turn. Any day on the slope you can see 
trying to do most of their lifting and turn- 
their poles, completely neglecting leg and 
action. The result is slow, ungraceful skiing, 
arms simply cannot supply the right moves 
as the powerful muscles of the body 
On the following pages Schaeffler shows 
to blend the movements of the poles 
basic leg and body action of the short- 
that he demonstrated in Part I. Three of 
handling exercises are valuable maneu- 
their own right and will add to your reper- 
shortswing turns. All the exercises will in- 
your ability to handle any slope with ease. 
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SPRUNG WEDELN continued 


Sprungwedeln in place 

The first exercise of Part II is a jump turn in place 
with two poles at once; the second (bottom of the page) 
is a jump turn in place with alternate poles. These two 
exercises allow you to think about handling your poles 
without having to worry about handling terrain at the 


same time. The exercises preserve the weight shift and 
counterswivel learned in Part I. Each exercise starts 
with a jump turn to the right. You spring up and to 
your left, carrying the tails of the skis in the direction 
of the arrow, leaving the ski tips in the same spot (red 
dot). Simultaneously, your upper body counterswivels 
quickly to move your hands from your right to your left. 



Poles go into snow just ahead of 
boots. Upper body counterswivels 
to comma position. Legs spring 
and swing the tails of skis in the 
direction of arrow. Right hand 
bears down on pole to help legs 
swing skis. Upper body counter- 
swivels, moving hands in direction 
of arrow. Knees bend to soften 
landing, start new turn to left. 



Right pole goes into the snow just 
ahead of boot. Left pole is free. 
As legs spring, right hand bears 
down on pole to help, then pulls 
pole out by moving across front of 
body. Left hand moves out, ready 
to plant pole when skier lands. 
Then skier jumps back again . The 
cycle is repealed rapidly from side 
to side to simulate actual Wedeln. 
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S tart in traverse line, counterswiv- 
el upper body to comma position to 
begin heel push to the downhill side. 


A' end of heel push, plant down- 
hill pole, start leg spring. Hear down 
pole and swing the tails of the skis. 


As tails swing up, downhill hand 
moves forward, uphill hand goes 
back and out, ready to plant the pole. 


Uphill pole is planted as skis land. 
Downhill hand moves across body to 
pull downhill pole out of the snow. 


OownhiU pole tip moves 
forward as the heel push pro- 
vides downhill slide. Uphill 
hand pulls pole from snow. 


Traverse Wedeln: across the hill 


Traverse Wedeln gives you your first practice in placing 
the pole while you are moving down the hill. At the be- 
ginning of the turn, counterswivel to start your heel 
push ( uppermost figure ) and, from the comma position, 
plant your downhill pole gently. (If you jab hard, the 
pole will jump back at you and throw you off balance.) 
In planting the pole, the upper arm on the downhill 
side hangs fairly close to your body, while the forearm 
extends at right angles to the direction of the skis. Plant 
the basket end of the pole halfway out to the ski tip, 
make your leg spring and, as you approach the basket, 
bear down on the pole. Then the counterswivel of your 
upper body moves your hand forward and in to pull the 
pole out of the snow. Pick an easy traverse, keep your 
arm relaxed until the moment when it bears on the pole 
and follow the pattern of hand movement in relation to 
ski movement that is set up by the exercises on the page 
opposite. In the traverse Wedeln you first learn to com- 
bine the thrust from the poles with the thrust of the 
legs. This produces greater lifting and turning than leg 
spring alone can give. In contrast to all the sequences 
you have learned so far, traverse Wedeln is not merely 
an exercise, but a shortswing maneuver in its own right. 
You can use traverse Wedeln to your advantage when- 
ever you run a trail that traverses the face of a steep hill. 


GENTLE TRAVERSE is best terrain for practice of trav- 
erse Wedeln. Pairs oi tracks on diagram below (from left) 
indicate 1) position of skis as skier starts heel push, 2) po- 
sition of skis at end of heel push, 3) position of skis at end 
of uphill hop, 4) skis at finish of downhill heel push. Tracks 
are similar to those made by skier practicing traverse ballet 
demonstrated in Part I, except that use of pole allows skier 
to slow his forward progress and thus make tighter turns. 
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The single Sprung turn 

The single Sprung turn (above), essentially a long jump 
turn across the fall line, is the basic unit of Sprungwedeln 
( opposite page), the climactic maneuver for which all the 
exercises in Part I and Part II have been preparing you. 
The single Sprung, like traverse Wedeln, is a valuable 
turn in its own right. It is the best way to handle a short, 
steep drop-off. In the first place, the jump is made with 
the tails of the skis high, tips near the ground, so that 
your weight stays forward over your boots. This is ex- 
actly where it belongs for handling steep terrain. Second, 
the single Sprung effectively slows your descent by de- 
flecting your forward momentum. In a single Sprung 
turn, as the two upper figures on this page demonstrate, 
the pole thrust moves you a considerable distance to 
the side. The single Sprutig slows you down in two 
other ways: 1) it allows you to land hard enough to 
get your edges to bite deeply into the snow; 2) it 
gives you time to swing your skis close to the traverse 
line where the skis have their greatest braking power. 


SUDDEN DROP-OFF is good terrain to practice single 
Sprung turn. The fallaway of the terrain reduces the ef- 
fort needed to carry the skis through their 90° arc. Con- 
versely, Sprungwedeln is used to keep the skier under con- 
trol when going over a sharp drop. A skier who springs 
from the position indicated by the upper set of tracks will 
land with considerable force in the position indicated by 
the lower tracks. His edges will bite and check his speed. 


A t start, upper body takes the 
comma position as skis run at 
angle to the fall line. Hand 
plants pole just behind ski lip. 


L eg spring swings tails of skis 
toward fall line; ski tips remain 
on the snow. The pole helps the 
skier to rise higher, swing farther. 


Upper body counterswivels, put- 
ting right hand in position to 
pull pole out and left hand in 
position to push the other pole in. 
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Starting right turn, the legs 
prepare to spring and swing 
tails of skis across fall line. Tip 
of right pole goes into snow. 


flight turn finished and left 
turn under u ay, left hand bears 
down on the pole to help swing 
the skis in complete 90° arc. 


In middle of left turn, the left 
hand moves forward and in- 
ward toward position in front 
of body where it can pull pole. 


The Sprungwedeln turns 

Sprungwedeln, a series of connected single Sprung 
turns, is the final exercise in the new approach to 
the shortswing technique. Sprungwedeln combines 
the elements of counterswivel, leg spring, weight 
shift and skiing in the fall line— all the essentials of 
good Wedeln. It forces you to use the poles effective- 
ly, whereas classic Wedeln — in which the skis never 
leave the snow— does not. The poles are the only 
thing that will boost you high enough to hover for a 
moment while the skis swing the full 90° arc of 
Sprungwedeln. Not only must you use the poles 
effectively, but the long, almost leisurely leap of 
Sprungwedeln actually slows down pole action so 
you can become familiar with it before you have to 
use it in the shorter, faster Wedeln turn shown on 
the next page. Lastly, Sprungwedeln is an excel- 
lent way to handle a long, steep descent. The series 
at left shows how, as the skier starts off with left and 
right Sprungwedeln turns and ends with a heel 
push. Each Sprungwedeln turn puts a strong check 
on momentum, so that a competent recreational 
skier can, with Sprungwedeln, get down a trail 
that formerly would have been experts’ country. 


Completing left turn, upper 
body counterswivels energeti- 
cally to help start the heel push 
in the flat runout of the hill. 


Heel push ended, right hand 
moves tip of the pole forward, 
where it can be planted at the 
ski tip to start a new turn. 


LONG, STEEP PITCH is a good place to 
practice connected Sprungwedeln turns. Upper 
pair of tracks shows position of skier as he fin- 
ishes left turn; second pair shows landing posi- . 
tion after right turn, and last pair shows the po- 
sition after left turn. Solid arrow shows track 
as skier moves into runout and does heel push 
in order to traverse to his left across the slope. 
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sprung wedeln continued 



T nils of skis more left see arrow ), 
ending right turn. Left pole goes 
into snow, legs bend, upper body 
makes comma preparatory to start- 
ing Sprungwedeln /urn to the left. 


Legs spring up and swing tails of 
skis in air toward fall line. The left 
hand mopes forward and inward, 
bearing down on left pole. Right 
hand moves right pole tip forward. 


/ 

Tails of skis mow overfull line, left 
hand rolls inward as it puts pres- 
sure on left pole. Right hand starts 
dropping toward waist, the position 
from which it will plant other pole. 


From Sprungwedeln to Wedeln 

Willy Schaeffler’s final demonstration is a short Sprung- 
u'edeln turn to the left with skis off the snow, followed 
by a true Wedeln turn to the right with skis on the snow. 
The sequence shows you that as the jumps in Sprung- 
wedeln are shortened, Sprungwedeln blends into Wedeln. 
Further, it emphasizes the similarity of pole action in 
Wedeln and Sprungwedeln. The right pole goes through 
a perfect cycle that could come from either a Sprung- 
wedeln or a Wedeln sequence and in fact comes from 
both. Notice how the right hand comes up to shoulder 
level to swing the tip of the pole forward preparatory to 
planting (second figure from left). Then the hand drops 
down to waist level. From this position, the hand can 
make the most of the thrust that the pole gives. No- 
tice how the pole hand starts in toward the body as 
it takes the thrust. This motion is subtle but very im- 
portant, and there is no better way to learn it than 
through Sprungwedeln. Remember to plant the pole so 
gently that your hand can move quickly inward before 


the thrust of the pole carries your hand backward and 
throws your turn off. If your hand gets pulled behind 
you in Wedeln, do five Sprungwedeln turns as a cure. 

Each of the other exercises in Part I and Part II can 
be used in this same way— as a specific corrective for a 
given mistake. For instance, if you find that you are 
falling over your outside ski, it means that your skis are 
too flat and you are catching your outside edge. Go back 
to the ballet series of Part I: in the ballet exercises you 
cannot use the poles to cover up your failure to edge, 
so you soon start edging again. On the other hand, if you 
are falling over your inside ski, it means you have too 
much weight on it. Take 10 minutes of step-stem turn- 
ing. Now, if you regularly fall backward between the 
skis, you are letting your weight get too far back. In that 
case, Sprungwedeln, which makes you move the weight 
forward, is the answer. And best of all— as this two-part 
series has shown— Sprungwedeln is the key that can un- 
lock for you the whole delicate rhythm of Wedeln, a 
rhythm whose attainment, in a way, embodies all the 
challenge and fascination of the entire sport of skiing. 
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T at Is of skis complete siring to left 
as turn ends. Right hand, having 
rolled inward to position in front of 
body, pulls pole easily from snow. 
Legs bend, ready to spring up again. 


Skis cross fall line in Wedeln turn 
with tails in the snow. Right hand 
bears down on pole. The left hand 
moves tip of left pole forward to 
put it in position for the next turn. 


Left turn complete, the right turn 
starts with leg spring to slide tails 
of skis back toward fall line. Right 
hand plants pole from waist lev- 
el, then starts upward and inward. 



VARIED TERRAIN ALONG FALL LINE provides 
test of skier’s ability to shift from Sprungwedeln to Wedeln as 
the occasion demands. Upper line on diagram at left shows po- 
sition of skis as skier comes up to crest of mogul, slightly to one 
side of highest point. From here, path between the two moguls 
offers better alternative than drop-off toward which skier is 
heading. Skier chooses to make a Sprungwedeln turn to give 
him greater control as he traverses the steep downhill side of 
the mogul. After making his landing in position indicated by 
second line, skier swings into smooth Wedeln turn < dotted line) 
to skirt second mogul. Then, seeing flat, open terrain ahead, 
he continues with a Wedeln turn to the right ( solid line}. 
A good skier will stick as close to the fall line as possible. 
He avoids building up so much momentum that he has to 
make long traverses to kill his speed. He keeps his speed 
down by increasing the amount of lift and the arc made by 
the tails of his skis, shifting into Sprungwedeln whenever he 
feels the incline demands the greatest possible control. end 
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Charles goren / Cards 


Those Italians clo 
it again 

The cast was new, the setting was different, but the 
plot had a familiar ring as Italy, showing only occasional 
lapses, ran off with another European Championship 



T his year’s European Bridge 
Championship was played on a 
new stage. It presented a new cast of 
characters and a brand-new script. 
But it turned out to have the same fa- 
miliar plot with the same old ending. 

The setting was Palermo, and Sicily 
provided its usuai perfect September 
weather. The makeup of all three of 
the principal contenders’ teams had 
been altered from last year. Both 
France and Great Britain were con- 
fident that their teams had been 
strengthened, while Italy was defying 
the cardinal axiom of competitive 
sport: Never disturb a winning line- 
up. But at the end, it was the Italians 
who once again were in the lead. 

No American tournament is con- 
ducted in quite the same way as the 
European Championship. 

The Vanderbilt and the Masters, 
generally considered the most impor- 
tant U.S. team championships, are 
played on a knockout basis. Session- 
long matches are fought team- 
against-team, and a team can lose 
only twice before it is out of the tour- 
nament. It takes about a dozen ses- 
sions to conclude these events. 

The more leisurely European tour- 
nament is a round-robin affair. Each 
team meets every other team for a 
full session of 40 deals, scoring two 
points for each match won and one for 
a tie. Another difference: in Europe, 
a match won by fewer than six Inter- 
national Match Points is a tie. 

Many expert observers believe that 
Europe’s plan gives the best team the 
best chance to win, and I am inclined 
to agree. And Europe’s best contin- 
ues to be Italy. 

The resignation of Guglielmo Sinis- 


calco and Massimo D’Alelio repre- 
sented more than the loss of two play- 
ers to the Italian champions; it broke 
up two of Italy’s three fixed partner- 
ships. Fortunately for Italy, Eugenio 
Chiaradia and Pietro Forquet speedi- 
ly developed a partnership that seems 
to be at least as stTong as eitheT of tbe 
two it replaced. Both men played 
brilliantly. 

We are so accustomed to reporting 
exactly how bright the Italian play 
can be that it is a refreshing change 
to describe a hand in which Forquet 
demonstrated that even he can some- 
times err. There is hope yet for the 
United States teams which will meet 
the Italians in the spring. 

This was the deal, played during 
the match between Great Britain 
and Italy. And although Italy even- 
tually won by a huge score, it was 
only the sixth board of the match — 
too early for anybody on either side 
to relax. 

NORTH 

East -West 4K J 7 4 

vulnerable lp7 5 

East dealer ♦5 4 3 

4 K 8 6 3 


WEST EAST 

♦ 10 6 4 A Q 5 

¥ q 9 8 6 2 ¥ J 

♦ A 9 8 ♦ Q J 7 6 

4 A Q 5 4 J 10 9 4 2 


SOUTH 
4 9 8 3 2 
▼ A K 10 4 3 
♦ K 10 2 

47 

EAST SOliTH WEST 

t Forquet) (Chiaradia) 

PASS PASS I V 

2 N.T. PASS PASS 


NORTH 

PASS 

PASS 


Except that failure to open the 
bidding with one club limits the 
strength of the opening bid, this Ne- 
apolitan pair bids in almost standard 
fashion after an opening bid of one 
in any othersuit. Thus, Forquet 's jump 
to two no trump after a pass indicat- 
ed just about what be bad — \\ or 12 
points in high cards and the unbid 
suits well stopped. Having opened an 
absolute minimum, Chiaradia wasn’t 
even tempted to go further. 

South opened the 9 of spades, cov- 
ered by dummy’s 10, and North’s 
king forced declarer’s ace. Of course 
Forquet immediately tackled the 
clubs, leading the jack from his hand. 
But when South followed with the 7, 
Forquet committed the indiscretion 
of letting the jack ride. North won 
with the king and returned a spade, 
killing East’s immediate re-entry 
while the high clubs remained in dum- 
my to block the run of that suit. Be- 
fore Forquet could get back to his 
hand, the defenders were able to win 
two hearts, two spades and the king 
of diamonds; added to the king of 
clubs, that was enough to set the hand 
one trick. 

There was nothing wrong with lead- 
ing the jack of clubs; even a finesse 
would have been permissible if the 
suit had been unblocked by covering 
the jack with the queen. The defend- 
ers then would be unable to keep East 
from regaining the lead in time to 
run four clubs, two spades and, with 
a successful finesse, two diamond 
tricks. Making the contract would 
have scored 120, holding a tie in IMPs 
against the 130 which Great Britain 
scored by making four clubs at the 
other table. Going down one trick, 
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however, cost a total swing of 230, 
worth four IMPs. 

It turned out Italy could well af- 
ford the loss. The English, who had 
played superbly earlier, fell sadly 
apart against Italy and France. While 
no one member of the English team 
was to blame, Boris Schapiro, suffer- 
ing from the effects of a severe attack 
of turiata, was far off form, especially 
by comparison with the magnifi- 
cent display which he and Terence 
Reese had put on in the early rounds, 
when Great Britain won her first 10 
matches. 

A healthy Schapiro would never 
have been guilty of the error which 
Boris Schapiro made in the following 
deal from the match against France, 
placing that country second ahead of 
Great Britain. I cite the deal because 
it includes a simple point all players 
should consider. 

NORTH 

North-South 4*5 
vulnerable f A 63 
East dealer ♦ A K Q 10 5 2 
♦ Q 4 

WEST 

4 K Q J 10 

y 8 2 

♦ 7 4 

4 J 10 7 6 3 

SOUTH 
4 A 62 
y () J 9 7 4 
♦ 96 
4 K 5 2 

HAST SOUTH WEST 

PASS PASS PASS 

PASS 1 V PASS 

PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS 


NORTH 

iReett) 

1 ♦ 

3 ♦ 

PASS 


EAST 
4 9 7 1 3 
y K 10 5 
♦ J 8 3 
4 A 9 8 


smiling in sicily. Goren and half of pres- 
ent Italian team gather around hand. 
From left, Walter Avarelli, Giorgio Bel- 
ladonna, Goren, Massimo D’Alelio (no 
longer a member) and Eugenio Chiaradia. 


The bidding was identical at both 
tables, and so was the opening lead of 
the king of spades. 

In the other room declarer simply 
held up the ace of spades until the 
third round of the suit, then led a low 
club to dummy's queen. East took his 
ace and the defenders got another 
spade, but declarer then had nine 
tricks. When Schapiro played it, how- 
ever, he took the second spade trick; 
then, fearing that the opener might 
hold five spades, he tried to run nine 
tricks by winning a heart finesse. 
When this lost, he was down one for a 
total point loss of 700, or 6 IMPs. 

Why did the French declarer play 
the club to establish his ninth trick 
rather than rely on the heart finesse? 
True, he would have lost the contract 
if West had had the ace of clubs and 
five spades— but he could not win it 
under these conditions unless West 
also had the king of hearts. Since 
West had passed initially, this was 
entirely impossible; in fact, the ace 
of clubs was pretty well marked in 
East’s hand, making the contract a 
laydown as long as South held off 
the spades until the third round. 

At least one match every day was 
shown on the Bridge-O-Rama— an 
electrically operated device for let- 
ting large audiences follow the bid- 
ding and play. The exhibitions were 
well attended and I have reason to 
know that the audience had no trou- 
ble following the play as shown on 
the board. I was invited to serve 
as commentator after the first few 
matches. Since I spoke only in Eng- 
lish— and I frequently have trouble 
describing the exotic French and Ital- 
ian systems even in my own language 
—obviously the fact that I was urged 
to continue through the meet must be 
credited in large part to the excel- 
lent portrayal of events provided by 
the Bridge-O-Rama itself. 

One of the hands I described dur- 
ing the match between Great Britain 
and Italy illustrates the fact that 
both the Neapolitan Club and the 
Roman Club can, upon occasion, op- 
erate less than flawlessly. Unfortu- 
nately, the British did not take full 
advantage of their opportunity. 

continued 
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NEVER BEFORE... 

so modi cart 
(or so little money 

only $19.95 



Now. just in time for Christ- 
mas— the new Play Day golf 
cart is the ideal gift for any 
guy or gal. Play Day is all- 
aluminum I unheard of in tnis 
price range) which means it is 
lighter, stronger, better look- 
ing. and will give years more 
service. It’s rust-proof, rolls 
like a dream on oversize ball- 
bearing wheels — is backed by 
guaran- 
tee. Fits all bag 
sizes. Play day 
is the finest 
SI 9.95 golf 
cart ever 
made! 


rar-j rwij 

HIGH REFRESHING _ 

FILTRATION TASTE 



A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 



VERMOUTH 

. . . adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
f your manhattans or 
martinis.Try a touch! 

IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 



CAROS continued 


Two of the Italian pairs— Giorgio 
Belladonna and Walter Avarelli, and 
the new pair, Roberto Bianchi and 
Giancarlo Manea— play the Roman 
Club. This method calls for an open- 


East-West NORTH 

rulneriibtr ^ K 9 

East dealer • 4 

4 S 7 5 .1 2 
4 10 9 7 2 

EAST 
4 J 4 2 
V K 9 5 2 
4 K O G 
4 K 4 3 


WEST 
4 10 

Ap 10 8 7 3 
4 A J 10 4 
4 Q J 8 5 


SOUTH 

4 A Q H 7 6 5 3 

V A J 6 

ris 


EAST 

( ItelUnlonna I 



SOUTH 

(ft cent) 

DOUBLE 

34 


WEST 

{ArartUi) 

■V 

PASS 


NORTH 

(Srhapiro) 

PASS 

PASS 


ing bid of one club on any of three 
different types of hand: a balanced 
hand of 12-16 points or 21-26 points, 
or an unbalanced hand that is the 
equivalent of our strong two-bid. The 
opener’s first rebid clarifies the 
nature of his strength. In this case, of 
course, Belladonna’s club opening 
was the scratchiest of mini mums. 

Reese’s double was a conventional 
bid for a take-out, showing a good 
hand. With eight points, Avarelli was 
compelled to ignore the intervening 
double and, with a choice of suits, 
to prefer his four-card major. East’s 
raise to two hearts announced both 
that he had four-card support and 
a minimum hand. 

Reese now jumped to three spades 
and, though Schapiro huddled for 
quite a long time, he eventually de- 
cided to pass. My own feeling is that 
the spade king and the doubleton 
queen of hearts justified his taking 
some action, and that action could 
not be anything but a raise to four 
spades. As I play, the double followed 
by a jump bid is a request to carry 
on unless partner’s hand is entirely 
worthless, which Schapiro’s was not. 

In the other room, the bidding also 
stopped short. 


EAST 

(XoMlon) 

PASS 

DOUBLE 

PASS 

PASS 


SOUTH 

■ 4 
34 
34 


WEST 

IMereitilh) 

PASS 

34 

PASS 


NORTH 

(Chiarnili'i) 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


Here, the Italian North-South pair 
was using the Neapolitan Club, so 


that any bid other than a club indi- 
cated a hand of fewer than 17 high- 
card points. Distributional points are 
not counted in measuring for a club 
bid, so South’s opening bid of one 
spade didn’t begin to reveal the pow- 
er of his hand nor, in my opinion, did 
his rebid of a mere two spades over 
East’s double. Anyway, on this kind 
of auction there could be no question 
of North’s making a bid. So both sides 
played at three spades and, with the 
heart finesse succeeding, both were 
able to make five. 

Although the tourney finished very 
much in accordance with the experts’ 
selections— Italy, France, Britain and 
Sweden, in that order— there were 
some upsets and several close calls 
before the final results were in. They 
added spice to a tournament which, 
despite its predictability, was never 
at any time dull. 

Sweden was the only team to de- 
feat Italy, but Egypt— the architect 
of last year's upsets when it walloped 
France— threw a healthy scare into 
the world champions when the half- 
time score showed them leading by 
21 IMPs. Italy managed tej recover, 
and the shock so unnerved the Egyp- 
tians it impaired their effectiveness 
for the rest of the tourney. 

The French team had huge ups 
and downs, defeating Britain by a 
colossal 58 IMPs and then losing to 
Italy by an even wider margin, 84 to 
17. The French match against Bel- 
gium, played on the Bridge-O-Rama 
was a most exciting one. After four- 
fifths of the deals had been played 
France led by a mere 2 IMPs, 38 to 
36, when along came a hand on which 
France bid and made a small slam 
while Belgium stopped at a mere 
game contract. 

What of the future? 

I did not have much opportunity 
to observe the performance of the 
newcomers to Italy's team, since that 
wily campaigner, Carl’Alberto Per- 
roux, Italy’s nonplaying captain, 
kept his four seasoned veterans in 
operation before the Bridge-O-Rama 
but, on results, I should say that 
the Italian team is as strong as ever 
and again it will be the team to 
beat in the forthcoming World Bridge 
Olympiad. 

Both France and Great Britain 
will probably change their lineups 
once more, and the U.S. will have 
no fewer than four teams in action. 
But whether any of these can beat 
the Italians is in the lap of the Olym- 
pic gods. end 
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STACKED AROUND 18TH GREEN. KNOWLEDGEABLE MELBOURNE CROWD WATCHES CARY MIDDLECOFF OF U.S. SLASH FROM ROUGH 


Good shoiv, with 


meat pie 


A reflective report on the Canada Cup, with comments on 
Australian manners, tastes and television, as well as golf 

Photograph* by Jerry Cooke 


I T has become part of our national 
idiom in the last few years— and 
it may currently be an international 
habit, though I wouldn’t know that 
--to declare at the conclusion of some 
annual event that this year’s version 
topped all others that went before. If 
it wasn’t simply “the best,” it was at 
least “the most thrilling” or "the 
most spectacular” or the most some- 
thing in one direction or another, as 
if to claim anything less were to ad- 
mit that a retrogression had set in. 

By the very nature of sports, the 
latest running of a good event cannot 
invariably be an improvement on its 
predecessors. I have never understood 
why it wasn’t satisfying enough to 
say, for instance, that the 1959 Mas- 
ters was enormously exciting, what 
with Art Wall’s incredible finish, with- 
out having to imply that it surpassed 
in excitement the 1954 Masters, in 
which Patton all but upset the apple- 
cart, or the 1935 Masters, which Sa- 
razen won after holing his double- 
eagle. Sometimes you can get so up- 


beat that you end by losing the beat. 

I mention this because in Mel- 
bourne after the recent Canada Cup 
match it was almost de rigueur for 
the visiting professional praise singers 
to allude to it automatically as the 
best Canada Cup ever. I don’t know 
whether it was or wasn’t, recalling 

international flavor of Canada Cup 
stands. Hot dogs (at 17c i vied in populi 


the dramatic virtues of entirely dis- 
similar character which made the edi- 
tions at Wentworth in 1956 and To- 
kyo in 1957 something to remember. 
However, this recent match held at 
the Royal Melbourne Club was an 
awfully good one, and staged as it was 
in a country which loves and lives 
sports with a passion that in several 
respects goes far beyond ours, it was 
loaded with some wonderfully inter- 
esting aspects and touches that could 
continued 

matches was mirrored in food sold at snack 
arity with meat pies ( 14c i, chop suey (20e). 



chips 


(ter 


MOT DOGS 




cordial handshake just off the 1 xth green by South Africa’s Gary I’layer hft ) 
and Japan’s Pete Nakamura is fitting climax to foursome’s first day of competition. 


GOLF continued 

not be introduced in last week’s re- 
port, and I would like to tell you 
something about them now. 

To begin with, a minimum of 10,- 
000 spectators were on hand daily, 
and all of us were indeed impressed 
by the behavior of these large crowds 
and the tactful efficiency of the men 
who were charged with marshaling 
them. In most major American and 
British tournaments nowadays, each 
hole is completely roped off from tee 
through the green, a very good sys- 
tem in that it allows more people to 
see what is going on than was possible 
under the old method when the horde 
raced down the fairway to fight for 
position to watch the next series of 


shots, there to be met by a squad of 
panting marshals hurrying to link up 
their bamboo poles or their ropes. At 
the same time, the old method had 
one advantage: the spectators could 
get up much closer on the approach 
shots and be standing relatively be- 
hind the line of the ball as it Hew 
toward the pin, the best vantage for 
appreciating the quality of a golf shot. 

At Royal Melbourne, since the fair- 
ways could take it, a combination of 
both systems was used. The fairways 
were roped off, but after the drives 
the gallery was permitted to surge 
onto them and watch the second shots 
from behind a new' control line the 
marshals created by unhooking a 
long segment from each side of the 
perimeter rope and swinging the two 


together to form a cordon across the 
width of the fairway. After each four- 
some had played its approaches, the 
two segments of rope were swung back 
and the unbroken perimeter restored. 

The first morning of the tourna- 
ment I was a member of the small 
army that went out to follow the 
Australian team of Thomson and Na- 
gle. who were paired that day with 
the defending champions, Bradshaw 
and O’Connor of Ireland. On the 
fourth hole O’Connor hooked his 
drive into the young wilderness of 
tea trees off to the left. Down the 
fairway the ropes were swung out, 
all of us moved up to them and 
O'Connor wdth a mournful expression 
disappeared into the shrubbery. I 
had earlier been impressed by the 
consideration the spectators had 
shown each other — no pushing, no 
hard looks, everyone unaffectedly co- 
operative, which, from the little I 
have seen, is the code of the Austra- 
lian as well as of Tristram Shandy's 
Uncle Toby: surely there is enough 
room for all of us. Now' it was that I 
was first impressed by the marshals. 
Brooding in the alien corn, O’Con- 
nor was trying to make up his mind 
whether to play a safe shot out lat- 
erally or to risk going for the green, 
and the crowd was surging forward 
with curiosity when the marshal ad- 
dressed us. "Ladies and gentlemen," 
he said in a tone with which I have 
never been spoken to before in my 
life by a marshal, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, can you please hold it a tick 
while Mr. O’Connor decides what he 
wants to do." I was quite stunned by 
this civility and thought it was just 
one of those occasional lapses officials 
make, but before the day was over I 
realized it was the rule and not the 
exception. Late in the afternoon, for 
example, I joined the throng encir- 
cling the 18th green as Middlecoff 
and Snead were finishing. The Amer- 
icans and their playing partners were 
about 20 paces from the green when 
an official voice sang out softly over 
the I’. A. system. "Ladies and gentle- 
men,” the voice said, “may I remind 
you, though I know it is unnecessary, 
that complete silence is requested 
when the players are putting. And 
those cameras, save them for anoth- 
er day, will you?” 

You should not jump to the con- 
clusion that because this patient po- 
liteness was rampant at Royal Mel- 
bourne there is anything svelte or "re- 
tained” about Australian golf galleries 
that would lead one to mistake^them 
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for the folks who perform the Ascot 
Gavotte number in My Fair Lady. 
The average Australian is a working 
bloke. He was out to see Sammy 
Snead — it was always Sammy — and 
the other stars, and when he wasn't 
working hard studying the golfers he 
was working hard eating and fortify- 
ing himself for another go with the 
galleries. 

The food facilities, by the way, 
were very good indeed. If you wanted 
to play it conservatively, you could 
stick to Coca-Cola and an Australian 
hot dog, which is served with catsup. 
Most of the fans seemed to prefer 
beer and hot meat pies (which also 
come, requested or not, with a couple 
of shots of catsup), and they were 
absolutely right. The galleries know 
their golf, too. Usually, all Snead has 
to do to arouse a chorus of open- 
mouthed “ohs” and “wows" and 
“whees” is to hit a tee shot. Here it 
was different. He had to hit a good tee 
shot, or the air was rent with silence. 
On the morning of the third day, for 
example, the Americans and South 
Africans were paired together. After 
the introductions on the first tee by 
Frank Pace, the head of the Interna- 
tional Golf Association which spon- 
sors the Canada Cup, Cary Middle- 
coff stepped up to drive. He belted a 



expert v* aimed TV cameras supplied 
full coverage to home, clubhouse viewers. 


long one but it was pushed a bit. 
Not a single handclap. Snead, up 
next, coiled and uncoiled into his 
beautiful swing and powdered one 
that had a bit too much draw on it. 
Not a single handclap. The gallery 
was not being reserved. They simply 
didn’t want to insult a man by feign- 
ing to admire a shot they knew he 
knew was not up to his best standard. 
When the next man to drive, Gary 
Flayer, hit one that was straight 
down the middle all the way, the 
applause was instant. 

The Canada Cup being the first 
big international golf tourney ever 
held in Australia, it was given front- 
page coverage in the Melbourne pa- 
pers— with a population of over a mil- 
lion and a half, this is no sleepy, coun- 
try town— as well as extraordinarily 
complete television coverage. On Sat- 
urday, the last day, a full six hours 
of the play was telecast. I wouldn’t 
want this to get around, it being a 
contradiction in terms for a golf re- 
porter to be at a course and stay in 
the clubhouse, but on Saturday, with 
the temperature over 90 and 10,000 
people tramping along in Thomson’s 
and Nagle’s gallery, it seemed the 
better part of valor to watch part of 
the proceedings over the TV set in 
the cool clubhouse bar. While it can 
hardly be termed a shock to discover 
that other countries televise golf bet- 
ter than we do, here the measure of 
superiority is large. The cameramen 
have learned how to pick up the ball 
early in its flight and stay with it all 
the way. The commentators were un- 
showy and well informed, with the 
glaring exception of one member of 
the team who, reporting the play on 
the 15th, misidentified the players 
and confused the action with such 
unfailing regularity that he might 
have served his apprenticeship study- 
ing the telecasts of the Crosby. 

As for the golf itself, the Canada 
Cup, from its second meeting in 1954 
when 25 nations sent teams, has real- 
ly been two events in one. First, you 
have the tournament proper. For all 
intents and purposes, this is a contest 
between the teams from the tradi- 
tional golf-playing nations: United 
States, England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, Canada, South Africa and 
Australia. No one else has a glimmer 
of a chance in the scoring competi- 
tion except possibly the Argentines, 
the surprising Japanese and the Span- 
ish team of the two Miguel brothers, 
Angel and Sebastian. Secondly, it is 
continued 
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ANYONE 


who’s been 
to Puerto Rico... 

They’ll surely tell you the 
best-selling, best-tasting 
quality rum on the Island is 

DON Q 

Finest Rum for you 
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can cause distress. So for on-the-spot relief 
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Indonesian duffers Sjamsudin l Iff I 1 and Salim charmed and delighted 
large Aussie galleries with inexpert but determined play, finished dead last. 


GOLF continued 

an assembly of golfers from all parts 
of the world, from nations ancient 
and new, immense and small. 

In this respect, one of the best 
things about this year’s match was 
the presence of the two poorest golf- 
ers who have ever taken part in the 
Canada Cup— Salim and Sjamsudin 
from Indonesia, a newcomer to the 
affair. These two pleasant, brown- 
skinned young men arrived in Aus- 
tralia with trousers that curled under 
their shoes, a minimum of English 
and four beat-up sticks apiece. They 
were outfitted with full sets— they 
never did get used to the wedge and 
went back to the seven-iron for their 
trap shots — and nervously set forth 
onto a course 10 times tougher than 
any they had seen before. They didn’t 
do too badly at all. On the third 
round, Sjamsudin, a professional cad- 
die at the Palembang Club in Suma- 
tra and the best native player on the 
island, had an 87, a feat comparable 
to Thomson’s breaking 70. He slid 
back into the 90s on the last round, 
but his partner Salim brought in an 
87, which delighted everyone since it 
was the first time he had been in the 
80s. Chunky in build, Salim is the 
best player among the professional 
caddies at the Djakarta Club in Java. 
He has his name tattooed on his arm. 
Sjamsudin has four gold teeth. They 
use an open stance on all shots, do not 
interlock or overlap the hands and 
swing too quickly, but they have a 
good instinctive ability for hitting 
golf balls. For all their jitters, their 
sole regret was that because they 
were playing they couldn’t get to 
study the techniques of the stars as 


much as they would have liked. It 
is to be hoped that in the years ahead 
w f e will be seeing other fellows like 
them from other countries where golf 
is hardly known and barely played, 
for these are the boys who make the 
Canada Cup more than just another 
72-hole tournament. 

On the eve of the match there was 
some speculation as to how welcome 
the galleries would make the Japa- 
nese team. The Australians, for un- 
derstandable reasons, have been slow- 
er than some others at forgetting the 
war. As it turned out, the crowds 
were more than cordial to Pete Na- 
kamura, the hero of the 1957 match, 
who was teamed not with his old part- 
ner, Ono, but with a country boy 
from the Nikko District, Haruyoshi 
Kobari, a pretty good scrambler. 
They did well for three rounds, but 
on the final day Nakamura took a 
78 and Kobari a big 84 and they 
slipped from seventh to 13th in the 
standings. 

Nakamura, you may be interested 
to know, has done very well commer- 
cially since his Canada Cup perform- 
ance at Kasumigaseki elevated him 
to the status of a national personal- 
ity. He has a new home. Where he 
used to get around on an old motor 
bike, now he drives a new Austin. 
An instruction book of his has been 
a big seller. He has become the com- 
plete pro, too, in shifting to much 
stronger, stiffer shafts and pursuing 
length, length, length. He now hits 
his drives 20 yards farther than two 
years ago but about 20 yards wider 
also, and he is no longer the best play- 
er in the Far East. This distinction 
presently belongs to Chen Ching-Po, 
a small-boned, lithe Chinese from the 
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Taiwan Country Club who carried 
off the last Japan Open. Chen has a 
lovely, sound swing and is altogether 
an extremely fine golfer. After an 
opening 76 at Melbourne, he shot 
rounds of 73, 71, 72 and finished tied 
for sixth in the individual scoring with 
such slightly better-known names as 
Eric Brown of Scotland, Flory Van 
Donck of Belgium and Dr. Cary 
Middlecoff. 

This mention of the individual 
scores leads me to the one serious 
criticism I have to make of the Can- 
ada Cup. The essential element that 
made the match attractive at the 
outset and continued to make it 
worthwhile is its being a team compe- 
tition between nations. On every hole 
the scores of both members of the 
two-man teams count. That is why 
Nagle and Thomson went so far as 
to attempt to drive to the same sector 
of the fairway and to play their ap- 
proaches to the same side of the pins, 
for then the second man to play the 
approach or putt could profit from 
his partner’s experience. 

What I am getting around to is my 
considered feeling that it was a short- 
sighted day when the IGA elected 
to put up a second trophy for the 
lowest individual total for the 72 
holes. This has served only to detract 
from the team match. It generally 
will. On the final day, barring a com- 


plete collapse by the leaders or a gal- 
vanic rally by a contender, the out- 
come of the team match may be all 
but decided after the first nine holes. 
More often than not, though, the 
fight for individual honors will still 
be going on. Three times in the last 
five years, as a matter of fact, ties 
have resulted in this individual race, 
and sudden-death playoffs have been 
necessary. This has added a fillip of 
excitement, yes, but at the cost of 
taking away the spotlight from the 
team competition at the very mo- 
ment of the tournament’s climax. 

The heroes should be the men on 
the winning team. Many other ob- 
servers besides myself hope that by 
the time the next Canada Cup is 
played at Portmarnock this whole in- 
dividual business will have been elimi- 
nated from the format. As for the 
John Jay Hopkins Trophy that has 
annually gone to the low scorer, we 
see it serving a far better purpose if 
a competition within the over-all 
competition were set up for the new- 
to-golf nations, with this cup going 
to the winning team. Just how this 
could work is something that will 
take some thought, and we will be 
giving it precisely that this evening 
when we coast into Young and Jack- 
son's famous pub, order “a glass” and 
at a safe distance watch the cele- 
brated 6 o’clock rush. end 
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THE OLD QUARTERBACK 

continued from page 19 

49ers opened their eastern tour with 
a 14-3 loss. 

‘‘You have to be in there to get 
yourself in the habit of waiting,” he 
said. "That’s something only game 
experience can do for you. You have 
to be under pressure enough so that 
you learn to ignore it. A couple of the 
passes I threw against the Bears 1 
threw too soon. I knew it when I let 
go of the ball, but I hadn’t played 
enough to force myself to wait until 
the last second. I think with that 
game under my belt, I’ll do better 
against Cleveland.” 

Against Cleveland, on an icy-cold, 
windy afternoon, Brodie passed for 
two touchdowns in San Francisco’s 
surprising 21 20 victory. On one, to 
J. D. Smith, the big 49cr halfback, he 
rolled out to his right. His first tar- 
get was covered. Despite driving pres- 
sure from Cleveland Linebacker Galen 
Fiss, he waited. When Smith, a safety - 
val ve, last-resort receiver, broke loose, 
Brodie calmly threw the ball through 
the gusty wind into Smith’s hands 
for a 21-yard touchdown. Ilis other 
touchdown pass, to End Billy Wilson, 
was thrown under the same kind of 
rush from the Cleveland line and again 


the ball traveled 21 yards for the 
touchdown. This pass had to be pre- 
cisely on target because Wilson, 
streaking across the field on the 
Cleveland goal line, was tenaciously 
covered by Warren Lahr. The third 
San Francisco touchdown came on a 
12-yard run by Hugh McElhenny, 
and all three of them were made dur- 
ing a six-minute span of the second 
quarter. In the second half Brodie’s 
sure touch became a bit uncertain, 
and the game was saved by the very 
good San Francisco defense. 


“I’m not satisfied with myself,” 
Brodie said after the game. He had 
soaked under a hot shower for 30 min- 
utes, erasing the chill of the after- 
noon. "I wasn't nervous or anything, 
hut I didn't feel at home. Maybe I'm 
still a little rusty. I had receivers just 
as wide-open in the second half and I 
couldn't connect. If we had lost I 
would have felt like a hum.” 

The 49er victory practically elim- 
inated Cleveland from the race in the 
Eastern Conference. “We’re snake- 
bit,” Coach Paul Brown said sadly 
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after the club’s second straight 21-20 
loss, and his explanation is as good 
as any for the sudden decline of the 


one game behind the leaders, could tie 
for the title, but it is very unlikely. 
The Bears entertain the thorny Steel- 


X-RAYOF LAST WEEK’S GAMES 


Browns. Two Sundays ago Lou Groza 
unbelievably missed an extra point 
and Ray Renfro dropped a touch- 

ers Sunday. 

The 49ers return home to a city 
which had resigned itself to a second 
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Steelers, finishing as strongly as they 
did in 1958, have, in the last three 
weeks, defeated New York, Cleveland 
and Philadelphia, the three Eastern 
Conference leaders, and proved to 
their own satisfaction that they are 
the strongest team in the division. 
However, the inexorable logic of 
mathematics makes it impossible for 
them to catch the Giants. 

San Francisco’s victory leaves it 
tied with the Baltimore Colts, 35-21 
victors over Los Angeles, and prob- 
ably makes the Colt-49er game in San 
Francisco Saturday the decisive game 
in the battle for the Western Con- 
ference championship. It is, of course, 
conceivable that the Chicago Bears, 


Detroit Lions in 1957. Sports Illus- 
trated^ San Francisco correspond- 
ent, Robert Boyle, reports that even 
the beatniks who, oddly enough, are 
49er fans, had given up. Pierre De- 
lattre, the far-out pastor of the Bread 
and Wine Mission, opined that the 
49er collapse in the East was due to 
a loss of ‘‘illumination.” The beats 
consider the 49ers’ famous "Alley- 
Oop” pass from Tittle to R.C. Owens 
a sort of mystical experience, with 
the ball being ‘‘the center of a focus 
of unity” between passer and receiv - 
er. The re-illumined 49ers have kin- 
dled hope again in the breasts of 
the beat and the square. At least 
until next Saturday night. end 
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RANK YOUSO (73) CONVERGE ON REDSKIN LINEBACKER CHUCK DRAZENOVICH (36) TO WIDEN THE ALREADY GAPING HOLE IN LINE 
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BOXING’S HUNT 

continued from page £3 

and hard and relentlessly as Joe Tep- 
per. But that is not insurmountable 
if the champion is otherwise satisfied. 

A cool head in the ring or in a busi- 
ness conference, and a man with a 
profound sympathy for the problems 
of prizefighters, Ingemar made it clear 
that Floyd Patterson is his chosen op- 
ponent for his next fight, partly be- 
cause he expects the match to draw 
the best of any that can be arranged 
but also because he has a sincere ad- 
miration for Patterson as a man. Pat- 
terson has made no excuses for being 


license away, even though they take 
away D’Amato’s.” 

Neither Johansson nor Ahlquist 
seemed to care particularly whether 
Tepper promotes the fight or who his 
backers are. Ahlquist pointedly told 
the Gothenburg press that “it is un- 
important what the names of the 
backers are because there is plenty of 
Swedish money available here and in 
America to promote the fight.” 

Granted that Tepper or another 
suitable promoter can be found, the 
fight will take place in New York 
next June. If Johansson wins the re- 
turn bout the chances are that he will 
make his second defense in Gothen- 



DiscouNT-houst* pioneer 
Steve Masters is the mas- 
ter backer behind Teppcr’s 
plans for the title fight. 


prestige of former Am- 
bassador Angier Biddle 
Duke, also a potential 
backer, is a major asset. 


son of celebrated former 
atomic energy commission- 
er, Tom Murray Jr. is an- 
other interested financier. 


knocked out, has made no attempt to 
disparage Johansson’s victory as the 
mere result of a lucky punch. The 
former champion has maintained a 
decent and dignified silence ever since 
the fight, and Johansson, a quiet man 
himself, respects him for it. 

When Tepper announced that a 
consummation in Gothenburg was 
impossible without clarification of 
the New York situation, he paused 
as if for once that was all he had to 
say. Ahlquist prompted him. 

“You forget something,” Ahlquist 
said. 

Tepper looked blank, but Ingemar 
knew what Ahlquist meant. 

“There is going to be a fight with 
Patterson,” Ingemar said firmly. "I 
don’t know if Tepper will promote, 
but one thing I know — it will be 
Floyd Patterson. Floyd Patterson is 
a good sportsman. Even if our con- 
tract is null and void I am standing 
by my promise. Floyd Patterson is a 
nice boy and they are not taking his 


burg at the very modern Nya Ullevi 
Stadium, possibly against Zora Fol- 
ley, ranked No. 2 behind Patterson. 
Ahlquist believes that such a fight in 
September would warrant $100 ring- 
side tickets, draw $1,200,000 at the 
gate alone and sell out the 60,000 
seats in a couple of weeks. On the 
night that Johansson knocked out 
top-ranked Eddie Machen in a single 
round, before Ingemar was seriously 
considered as a challenger, the sta- 
dium was almost filled. Now that he 
is champion, Sweden's very first, it 
would seem that Ahlquist is not just 
being optimistic. 

Johansson, letting promotional na- 
ture take its course, starts a Carib- 
bean and Latin American exhibition 
tour at Ciudad Trujillo on December 
2, winding up at Trinidad in mid- 
December. While this is going on, 
Ahlquist may well turn up in New 
York to look at Joe Tepper on his 
native soil and discuss affairs of state 
with Joe’s potential backers. end 
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AMF bowling accessories... perfect to give... perfect to get! 


Never before have bowling accessories been so per- 
fectly designed to combine good looks, comfort and 
convenience. Make this your AMF Christmas. You'll 
find a wide choice of AMFlite Bowling Balls, AMF 


Bowling Bags and AMF Bowling Shoes at your AMF 
bowling establishment. Select the accessory sets you 
prefer. Power-packed, custom-drilled AMF bowling 
balls, start at $24.95. 
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A colorful, wonderful word-and- 
picture tour of the wide world of natural America— field 
and forest, mountains, scaeoast and inland waters. Il takes you 
on a hundred exciting adventures . . . shares with you the 
secrets of the out-of-doors . . . offers you and your 
family new and rewarding ideas for your 
next vacation— or your next weekend. 

Available no u\ to Spouts li.u sthated 

verniers only, nl a substantial pre-publication 
savings! Jnsl SO/).') — for your family 
urn! for Christmas gifts! 

A BIG book. 8 Vi" x 11"— weighs almost 4 pounds! 




U ~i:kk is a new kind of book about a part of America 
we often see but never really know . . . about our 
rivers and lakes and plains and mountain 
ranges . . . about the joys of camping out. the adven- 
tures of hiking, the fun of family picnics, the mysteries 
of marshes and the majesty of mountains! It is a book 
l'or everyone who wants to explore the out-of-door 
adventurelauds of today's America ... it is a book for 
anyone who ever loved to walk a beach, climb a hill, 
explore a Held or a forest— not just to hum or lisli or sail 
but simply ami purely for the pleasure of it! And if 
you and your family enjoy this eventful kind of active 
living, then you will thoroughly (and understandably) 
enjoy this unique and handsome new hook. 

It is called SPOUTS fill STHATK1) /look of I he 
Outdoors —for this is where it will take you on every 
page, in every lively story and anecdote. It is written 
hv John O’Reilly, Sports 1 i.lustrated's own nature 
editor— and his 35,000 word study of natural America 
captures vividly for you this color, this beauty, and 
this wonder of our American Outdoors. And the book 
itself? Just to see it is to enjoy it. It is a big book, 
324 8 1 ■> " x II" pages, printed carefully by letterpress 
on tin 1 finest 90-lb. double coated paper. It is set in 
readable, 12-point DeVinne type and every photograph 
has its own self-contained caption-text! 

Hut the greatest discovery 
to you will be the color — 
more than X*)0 striking, 
stirring photographs in full 
color! From the more than 
20,000 photographs in tin* 
Sports Illustrated files, 
John O’Reilly has selected 
the most unique and reward- 


* 


ing of all— portraits of nature that will inform you and 
entertain you and take you on your own great adven- 
tures. There are eight sections in nil— Plain and Desert, 
Field and Forest, Mountains, Salt Water, Swamp and 
Marsh, Lakes and Streams, Islands, Scacoasl. In one, 
you will walk through the Smokies in the explosion of 
Spring. . .see amazing examples of animal camouflage 
...thread Wyoming trails in a pack train ... canoe in 
the Ontario wilderness. In another, you will share the 
fun and satisfaction of birdwatching (actually one of 
the most demanding "sports” you could take up!): 
You’ll explore America’s marshland where Nature of- 
fers a thousand side-shows per square mile ... you'll 
travel to the 50th State to trek the great hunting re- 
serves of Mauua Kca. Havana to the Everglades. Mon- 
tana's ranges to Texas' birdlands, clamming along the 
Hamptons to snorkcling off Catalina . . . 

J burs to loetk ut without charge 

Hut why go on— for retry page of this eventful book 
brings you a new kind of reading adventure: the places 
to go. the things to see. the heritage that is yours to 
enjoy in the great American outdoors. All you need 
do today is (ill out and mail the coupon below. This 
book will soon be sold at bookstores at $12.30. lint you 
may order it now— for immediate <h Hrery—for only 
Examine it. look at it. leaf through it. If it doesn’t 
meet your highest hopes and expectations (and we think 
it will !) then return it within ten days. No obligation. If 
you find it the rich and rewarding adventure we believe 
it to be, then send us your check for only $9.95 when we 
bill you. Hut please reserve your copy today so that you 
can receive one of tin* first copies of this new and re- 
markable book, Spouts I III STHATEII Hook of the 
Outdoors. 



More than 200 photographs— aM in full color! The perfect 
gift for every sports-minded friend on your Christmas list. 
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A ROUGH RIDE 


Anne Roosevelt’s dedication to training Labradors at first 
horrified her stockbroker husband but, as Teddy Roosevelt III 
cheerfully explains, he finally iron by joining 'em 

by THEODORE ROOSEVELT III with COLIN LOFTING 


S ometimes, on the way to work 
for the brokerage firm of Mont- 
gomery, Scott & Co. I look at other 
commuters and wonder what sort of 
tests their marriages have been sub- 
jected to. It’s hard to compare lives. 
I always thought mine was average: 
happy, sometimes boringly unevent- 
ful, but certainly a chunk of Ameri- 
can life. Yet traveling between I’aoli 
and Philadelphia, I can’t help but 
glance at other men and wonder if 
they’ve been through retrievers. 

The fact is, retrievers gave me 
enough fodder to keep the I-have-a- 
problem page of a newspaper full for 
a month. I had the works. My wife 
suddenly found another world. Her 
thoughts were completely consumed 
by Labradors. At times I seriously 
considered practicing the crawl with 
a duck in my mouth just so she would 
look. 

I know now, of course, that I should 
have foreseen certain angles of this 
way back in 1939 when I was selling 
for the du Pont Co. in Kentucky. 
That is where I first met Anne. One 
Sunday I went to a horse show in 
Louisville, where I saw a very attrac- 
tive girl trying to clamber onto a 
horse. A bad back was killing her. I 
slipped over and boosted her aboard 
— and that w'as Anne. So instead of 
the usual nostalgic memory, the dress 
she wore or the music the orchestra 
played, I'll always remember her if- 
it-kills-me approach to a sporting 
event. During our courtship this at- 
titude should have become even more 
apparent because I was caught up in 
the horse whirl. 1 rode races, chased 
foxes and damn near broke my neck. 
Dedication was expected of me, and 
if it underlined the importance of the 
events, it also worried me— it could 


underline the unimportance of my 
neck. 

After we were married, horses still 
monopolized Anne. But I didn’t know 
when I was well off. Had I known, I 
would have been thankful that you 
can’t get a horse into the house or 
into a station wagon. 

We'd always had dogs. Both Anne 
and I love to shoot, and the Labradors 
we’d had around the house were nice, 
homey pot-lickers. Then Anne's back 
really flared up, and she had to under- 
go a major operation. With a feeling 
of guilt I saw a ray of hope because 
it ended Anne’s riding. Perhaps, I 


A BOLT THE AUTHORS 

Theodore Roosevelt III, a grandson 
of “T.R.,” is a partner in the broker- 
age firm of Montgomery, Scott & Co. 
in Philadelphia. He married Anne 
Babcock in Louisville in 1940. Colin 
(Skipper) Lofting, who assisted Mr. 
Roosevelt in the preparation of this 
article, is a well-known Pennsylvania 
sportsman, artist and outdoor writer. 


thought, we'd be together more now. 
How blind I was! 

It started innocently enough. 
Shortly after Anne was able to be up 
and around we were at a cocktail par- 
ty. Conversation with an English girl 
was coming slowly, so I thought I'd 
throw in retrievers. It worked won- 
ders: as a matter of fact, this girl’s 
father bred and trained Labradors in 
England, and before I was through 
we were promised a pup. I forgot the 
offer, honestly thinking it might have 
been the second Martini with an Eng- 
lish accent. 

Six months later, at dinner, we 
received a cable saying that at 7 a.m. 
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the next morning a Lab pup, consigned 
to us, would arrive at Idlewild Air- 
port. Therewith began the Field Trial 
Trauma. 

I had thought a retriever took a 
couple of weeks’ training and then was 
ready to pick up birds. I did have 
sense enough to know a good dog was 
important to anyone who shot. Noth- 
ing makes me madder than losing a 
winged duck or a running, crippled 
pheasant, so when Anne said she 
wanted to train Sabu I was all for it. 

Before I knew it Anne was getting 
up at 5 a.m., driving to Maryland or 
Delaware— a good two to three hours 
one way — and coming home at 7 p.m. 
I’d be showered and thirsty and wait- 
ing for her when the station wagon 
would go right by the house and 
down to the kennel. After a while 
Anne would come back and pass me 
on the terrace with hardly a word, her 
thoughts still miles away. Sometimes 
she’d be terribly happy and at other 
times on the verge of tears. She might 
go right into the house and call a 
Vance person or a Jay person, one of 
the two professional trainers with 
whom she had spent the day. She’d 
tell them that on the way home she 
thought she'd doped out why Sabu 
kept missing his second bird. Eaves- 
dropping did me little good because 
the jargon was from another world. 
There’d be long periods of silence 
while the man at the other end of the 
line took a whack at my phone bill. 

Immediately, I started to fight the 
Field Trial Game. When Anne re- 
turned with that glazed expression 
of canine concentration. I'd really 
have trouble forcing my way into her 
thoughts. And because her hair was 
wild, her canvas trousers filthy and 
I had been the one to wait, the 
whole scene was the exact opposite of 
the gingham-and-garden-gate motif. 
When I saw I couldn’t fight it, I tried 
continuer/ 

the roosevelts and their Labrador 
Bat are photographed on tail gate of sta- 
tion wagon used for trips to field trials. 



WITH RETRIEVERS 
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joining it. I would be the interested 
mate, trying to learn through guess- 
ing at the meaning of the new terms 
what was going on. All I gathered 
was that Sabu wasn’t really learning 
a darn thing. 

Anne read books with a concen- 
tration I hadn’t had a hint she pos- 
sessed. One book in particular (Train- 
ing Your Retriever by James Lamb 
Free) became the bible of her new 
creed. I thought the next reference to 
the character who wrote this book 
would cause me to commit something 
violent. What difference did it make 
if a dog sat down when he gave you a 
duck or stood on his head? He got a 
swim. You got your duck. I saw no 
reason to want anything more. 

Actually, this retriever training 
seemed to me to be a good spawning 
bed for manic-depressives. Besides the 
terrific concentration, there’s the ter- 
rible emotional pendulum swing. I 
gathered that you placed yourself and 
your dog in a spot where the view 
wasn’t necessarily the best. You had 
a small whistle, far more important 
than a violinist’s violin, with which 
you had been practicing under bed- 
room windows. You had your dog sit- 
ting next to you. Someone threw some 
kind of a bird in the nastiest possible 
place, say in the water among stumps 
which looked exactly like the bird, 
and with a carefully studied gesture 
you sent your dog. If he got that bird. 


doing everything in the prescribed 
manner, you were in heaven. But if he 
stopped to commit a nuisance on the 
return, you were ready to hang your- 
self with your whistle cord. 

Anne’s preoccupation was unbe- 
lievable. One day she loaded the sta- 
tion wagon with all her paraphernalia 
and dashed down to Maryland only 
to find she’d forgotten to load her 
dogs in their crates. 

P erhaps I was slow to realize the 
magnitude of the whole picture. 
Several things lulled me into false se- 
curity. New friends entered our lives, 
and they were attractive and only 
mildly boring about their dogs. At 
least none of them had a dog called 
Sabu. So it was a change. But I should 
have seen in them the dedication that 
I couldn’t help but see in Anne and 
realized she was on a junkie’s junket. 
These people are snow sniffers doing 
everything they can to stimulate each 
other’s craving. 

Compared to being outside your 
wife's retriever addiction, the lonely 
city —supposedly the epitome of lone- 
liness — is like being in a phone booth 
with Sophie Tucker. But with Teddy 
IV away at school. I’d either have 
to spend weekends alone or go to 
trials. However, I was bound and de- 
termined to hate everything about 
them, and I had no trouble with my 
resolution when I learned that take- 
off time for my first trial at Easton, 
Maryland was at 4 a.m. 
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We arrived in miserable weather, 
around 7, with an hour to kill. This is 
standard. I knew a few of the people, 
but in many ways I’ve never felt 
quite so much the outsider. I was anx- 
ious to watch the two professionals 
who were seeing far more of my wife 
than I. Both Vance Morris and Jay 
Sweezey went out of their way to be 
nice to me. I had to concentrate on 
my firm stand not to be taken in by 
their engaging personalities. 

Everyone wore foul-weather cloth- 
ing. The men, other than the profes- 
sionals, sported Tyrolean hats with 
bands surrounded by buttons. One 
of these buttons means the wearer’s 
dog once won the national — the re- 
trievers’ center court at Wimbledon. 

The women also wore rubberized 
play suits. I was to learn that, no 
matter what the weather, the female 
garb at trials is not based on allure. 

I hung around the few people I 
knew and then drifted off, realizing 
that those who were to run dogs were 
preoccupied. As time dragged, I 
steeled myself against sharing Anne's 
nervous excitement. 

Finally she was on the line, Sabu 
sitting alertly next to her and the 
man who was judging standing be- 
hind her. This was the first series, 
or test, and to my horror I realized 
the better the dog the longer the 
day, because the ones who flub are 
eliminated. 

Sabu went out after his first bird 
like an arrow. In all honesty it was 


only my will power that kept me from 
having a small twinge of pride. After 
that I smiled at a few strangers, and 
it wasn’t long— I checked by the 
growth of my beard— until Sabu was 
on the line for the second series. But 
this time something was wrong. Anne 
sent him out and he circled around 
madly like a demented pixie, doing 
nothing. Now I experienced another 
trial emotion. Do you remember the 
kidney-affecting pause when a good 
friend got up to recite in school and 
his mind went blank, a shared shame? 
I think Anne must have stood there, 
a pitiful character, alone in the mist, 
for at least an hour. Occasionally 
she’d barely hunch a shoulder trying 
to telepath ize Sabu over toward the 
bird. Again will power kept me from 
allowing my pity to really materialize. 
I remember someone ignominiously 
walking over, picking up the bedrag- 
gled pheasant and ingloriously heav- 
ing it so this dumbbell dog wouldn’t 
add inferiority to his complexes. Sabu 
had had it for that trial. 

A t last it was finished and we start- 
u ed home. Anne seemed depressed. 
I glanced at her sitting next to me 
and wondered if Sabu’s fiasco could 
have been a possible cure. Suddenly 
she said, “Stop the car.” Thinking 
she might be ill, I almost rammed 
her into the glove compartment. 

She jumped out and let Sabu out of 
his crate. I slid out from under the 
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with doggy KRIKNDS. Teddy Roosevelt ■ far right join- wife in happy laughter 
after realizing that many loyal hearts beat beneath bulky field training garments. 


came up and asked for his dog, please. 


wheel and look in the horrifyingscene. 
Anne had Sabu lined up next to her 
facing the direction from which we’d 
come. With a carefully studied 
gesture, she sent him down the road 
toward a Hock of turkeys. Gobbling 
hysterically they flopped into the 
brush. I think Anne suddenly realized 
what she’d done because she also got 
a note of hysteria into her whistle. 
There was a long silent wait — I felt 
eyes from all directions — and then 
Sabu appeared, jogging blind be- 
cause of a turkey wing over his eyes. 
After one somersault in the ditch he 
delivered the turkey to Anne and 
she released it, seemingly none the 
worse for wear. Anne made her dogsit, 
opened the crate ($47.50 f.o.b.) and 
with another gesture said, "Kennel.” 
Sabu hopped in, and we went back 
to the front seat. 

I’d said little and what I had said 
was ignored. But the incident was 
typical of Anne's mental anguish. She 
had risked possible imprisonment to 
prove to herself that Sabu had some 
retrieve in him. There had to be a fu- 
ture, and somehow, someway, by 
sheer, concentrated brooding, she had 
to be able to figure out the day’s boo- 
boo. We drove on, Anne brooding and 
I saddened because I could see today 
had only whetted her craving. 

This was the first of a seemingly 
endless string of trials. Also it was 
the start of a whole string of dogs. 
They appeared, took up a corner 
room of the expensive kennel and 
then did their best to develop some- 
thing— either physical or mental — 
heretofore unheard of. Sabu hadn't, a 
chance in the majors because he would 
rivet his eyes on the first gun to get 
into action and ignore completely the 
second gun and naturally the second 
bird, too, during the second half of a 
double — a double being two birds 
thrown, the dog usually getting the 
second bird and then being sent for 
the first. You can imagine how a mes- 
merized mutt could mess this up. 

Instead of my problems getting any 
better they became worse. If I stayed 
out of things I felt as though I were 
putting on an unnoticed pout. If I 
joined and went so far as to have an 
opinion, I was jumped on and made 
to feel the ignorant nincompoop. I 
fought a mixed battle, shifting my 
style and trying to answer each round 
with something new. 

The let-me-help-you-Dear attack 
flopped. No husband can throw two 


dummies in a row to suit his wife, 
plus the fact your arm undergoes con- 
siderable discomfort. The I-know-I- 
don’t-know-a-thing-but-why-don’t- 
you angle I thought would baffle 
Anne. It backfired on me. 

W E had a miserable little bitch. 

Everyone — at the other end of a 
long long-distance phone call— said, 
"Give up." So I thought I’d throw 
the secret punch, "Don't give up yet. 
Let me run her.” As I said, it back- 
fired on me. She did let me run her. 

You know, out there on that line, 
things aren't too easy. You feel a lit- 
tle pressure. All this kindergarten 
stuff you’ve been ridiculing gets a bit 
complicated. I said, "Sit," and I had 
a whistle in my mouth. Stinker was 
twisting around, shoving against me 
and looking over her shoulder for 
Anne, although Anne and Stinker 
hadn’t exchanged a kind thought in 
months. The judge was about to ask 
me if I was read} when Stinker look 
off. She shot behind the cars with me 
in embarrassed pursuit. Finally I 
found her in the clutches of a stranger 
who had been kind enough to hook 
his leash to her. I remember feel- 
ing a little bad because my thanks 
were perfunctory and I thought I 
noticed a mystified expression on the 
man as he saw my panic. I ran back 
to the line and apologized to the 
judge. Just as I had Stinker sitting and 
I was hoping the judge would get the 
damn ordeal over with, the stranger 


1 he ripple of laughter did it. I tried 
to laugh, too, thinking that would 
make me a good sport. My laugh rang 
out like a hog call. The judge added 
to my panic by suggesting I take my 
time and find my dog. I staggered 
again toward the parked cars. I found 
Anne hanging onto Stinker, racked 
with dry gasps of the most unsympa- 
thetic mirth I had ever seen. 

I MANAGED to get back on the 
line again. Stinker was sitting 
next to me. The judge asked me if I 
was ready. I nodded. He signaled with 
his clip board, and a couple of shots 
were fired beyond my misty vision. I 
waited for him to say my number — a 
nasty trial trick to check if a dog is 
really steady — and after a pause, the 
longest in my life, he said 22. Stinker 
twitched but didn't break. As I 
reached down trying to remember the 
conductor-of-a-symphony poise of the 
gesture, I w as horrified to see Stinker 
was on one side and I was using the 
opposite hand. Fear made me exag- 
gerate and I reached way down and 
back as though I w‘as bowling for a 
spare. At least I impressed Stinker be- 
cause she saw my hand, realized my 
mistake and dashed around behind 
me — almost knocking me over— and 
nailed her bird without putting a foot 
wrong. When the judge reminded me 
I had another bird, I realized I had 
never seen it. I sent Stinker anyway, 
but she was in the same boat as I was 
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FOOTLOOSE 
SPORTSMAN 
IN NEW YORK 


How do you gel tickets to a big hit 
Broadway show? II isn’t easy, but 
there are always ways and, surpris- 
ingly enough, most of them are quite 
legal. Plays you might want to sec 
are The Gang’s All Here with Mel- 
vyn Douglas and Golden Fleecing. 

by JOHN CHAPMAN 

E very season or so there is a box- 
office phenomenon like South 
Pacific, The Music Man or My Fair 
Lady, and a yowl is heard across the 
land — "It’s impossible to get tick- 
ets!” The season’s new favorite is the 

SOUND OF MUSIC (LUNT-FONTANNE, 

46TM street west ol Broadway), 
about which I will have more to say 
next week. The show has one theater 
party booked, by the Bowater Paper 
Company, for next June 27. For this 
month alone 29 parties and benefits 
have been booked — and there will be 
only 35 performances! Up to now 
300 parties have been scheduled, and 
more are coming. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the entire house 
has been sold to groups; sometimes 
only the orchestra or part of the or- 
chestra is taken. But, still, how do 
you get tickets? 

The most direct thing to do is to go 
to the box office and offer the man 
your money. Another way of doing it 
is by mail. Make out a check for the 
right amount in the name of the thea- 
ter. Send it to the theater with a self- 
addressed, stamped, return envelope. 
Specify alternate dates — or, best of 
all, say ‘‘for the first available per- 
formance.” Don’t be too choosy, ei- 
ther. Mail-order staffs are as literal 
as baseball umpires, and if you say 
"fifth row center” you may have your 
check returned to you. Remember 
that every seat to a hit is a good seat 
and give the box office some leeway if 
you want fastest action. 

Another method is to go to a broker 
— best of all, I think, when you plan 
a night on the town and want to see 
a show. Not one particular show, but 
continued 
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FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN continued 

one of several. This keeps you from 
making a decathlon event out of it, 
and it saves taxi fares or shoe leather 
shopping from theater to theater un- 
til you get what you’re after. If the 
broker is all out of one show he’ll 
have another, and you’ll have 25 or 
30 attractions from which to pick. He 
will charge $1.38 over the price of 
each ticket. 

In a case of desperation or what- 
the-heckishness, like entertaining a 
big client or being so rich you don’t 



care, there’s the speculator who can 
magically turn up a good, fast pair 
for $25 or $50 or $100. The scalper is 
hounded by the law and is supposed 
to be an outcast, but he is a handy 
guy to have around in an emergency, 
and I have always thought he should 
be permitted to operate legally for 
big sports events and Broadway. Aft- 
er all, the speculator doesn’t take 
money from you at the point of a gun 
—you offer it to him. How do you 
find him? Ask your friend — every- 
body has one — who tells you on the 
sly the outlandish price he paid the 
last time he went to the theater. 

The ticket-getting business started 
to become complicated when do- 
gooders started doing good. In a fit 
of righteousness we outlawed the bro- 
kers’ "buy,” and I think it was a mis- 
take. Time was when a bunch of the 
boys— Leo Newman, one of the Mc- 
Brides and others— would go to At- 
lantic City for the tryout of a new 
Ziegfeld show. If they liked it they 
would tell Ziegfeld that they would 
buy, cash in advance, half or maybe 
three-quarters of the orchestra for 
eight weeks or 16 weeks. This gave 
Ziegfeld, or any other manager, the 
money to pay off with. 

Sure, some of the tickets were 
scalped, but about 95 r J of them were 
sold for the legitimate fee plus com- 
mission, which used to be half a dol- 
lar, no tax. 
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When the buy was outlawed a new 
kind of scalping was created— the 
theater party for charity. I would be 
happy to see it outlawed. So would 
show people i except those in the busi- 
ness end), w'ho hate benefits. They 
say the organized audiences are too 

* noisy, too unresponsive or too resent- 
ful. I have my own further objection 

, to them: benefit prices are too steep 
for young people, so the stage is los- 
ing its best audiences. It isn’t much 
fun to sit in a theater filled with old 
poops like me. 

The theater-party business has 
been developed by, and is in the 
hands of, a small group of women. 
These include Anne Herschkowitz, 
Elsa Hoppenfeld, Mildred Kaplan, 
Annette Schein and Lenore Tobin. 
They are shrewd judges of box-office 
values, and they gamble on their 
judgment by buying tickets in blocks. 
Sometimes they get a small discount 
from the theater. Tickets arranged 
for or in hand, they go to their cli- 
ents— which may range from the 
Vassar alumnae to Octavus Roy Co- 
hen’s legendary Sons and Daughters 
of I Will Arise— and they will say, 
"Why don’t you have a benefit?" 

I have before me a list of all the 
parties slated for The Sound of Mu- 
sic. For next month it starts off : Jan- 
uary 4 E jfor evening] Hoppenfeld; 
January 5 Hoppenfeld; January 6 M 
|for matinee| Hoppenfeld, Hersch- 
kowitz; January 6 E Larric; Jan- 
uary 7 Tobin; January 8 Hoppen- 
feld; January 9 M POM. POM — 
Play of the Month Guild — is dow’n 
for 21 performances during January 
and February. Of $2,250,000 report- 
ed already on hand or promised for 
Mary Martin’s show, $1 million 
comes from theater parties. 

My tickets for the opening of the 
musical were free, of course, but they 
/were marked $9.90. If I need a pair 
for January 9 I know where I can get 
it — for $70. The “scalper” is the very 
social and wealthy Lucia Chase— but 

• she is doing her scalping for a worthy 
and tax-deductible cause. She is hav- 
ing a benefit for the American Ballet 
Theatre, of which she is codirector. 

Most of you receive theater-party 
invitations, and it is one way of 
getting tickets. And most of us have 
some pet charities or belong to social 
or religious organizations which will 
be throwing parties. The price will be 
steep, but the bait is this: you can 
use your "contribution” as a legiti- 
mate donation on your tax returns. 

continued 
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FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN continued 

So if you are desperate for tickets 
you ought to be able to latch on to 
some group — if it doesn’t latch on to 
you. 



T wo of this new season’s plays 
which have heen enjoying con- 
siderable public favor have strong 
male leads. One is the gang s all 

HERE (AMBASSADOR, 49TH STREET 

west of Broadway) in which Melvyn 
Douglas gives a carefully 
and admirably studied I 
portrait of an easygoing I 
United States president, f 
In the other, golden I 

FLEECING (HENRY MILLER, "" 

43rd street east of Broadwayi, 
Tom Boston plays a slick but likable 
scamp who has figured a way to let 
the Navy help him break the roulette 
bank at the Lido in Venice. 

Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee, who had a solid success with 
their semifactual account of the 
Scopes “monkey” trial, Inherit the 
Wind, have again gone to history 
for The Gang’s All Here. This is the 
story about a man who gets maneu- 
vered into the White House even 
though he does not want the job and 
does not consider himself qualified. 
Once in office, he appoints his poker- 
playing cronies to high positions, 
and some of these cronies betray his 
trust. 

The authors have carefully made 
everything look fictitious, but there 
is an obvious parallel between the 
plight Douglas finds himself in and 
the troubles “the Ohio gang” got 
Warren G, Harding into. Douglas’ 
performance is splendid, and the rest 
of the cast have high ability. 

In Golden Fleecing, Tom Poston is 
playing with all his drollery in an out- 
I and-out farce by Lorenzo 
I Semple Jr. Semple has 
imagined that some ships 
I of our Navy are visiting 
' Venice and one of the ves- 
p u ,io" se j g conta i ns a fabulous 
electronic computer. By ship-to- 
shore signals he puts the high-voltage 
brain to work figuring out the odds 
on rouge et noir. One girl and Poston 
fall into the Grand Canal, and ab- 
solutely everybody gets into hot wa- 
ter with the admiral. Poston is just 
right in such slippery monkeyshines, 
and he voices a statement that has 
become one of my mottoes. He calls 
it Murphy’s Law. It is: “If something 
can go wrong, it will.” end 
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Some Subtleties of the 
‘ Sportsman's Spot f 


Going s&utli 
izski? 


The author revisits a jai alai 
match 21 years later and finds 
things are a little different now 

by PAUL MANDEL 

S omewhere in northwestern Mi- 
ami-hard by a thoroughfare with 
the delightful W. C. Fields name of 
Northwest South River Drive— 
squats the Miami Jai-Alai Fronton. 
It is, in fact, built in the great archi- 
tectural tradition of Florida Squatty; 
it cunningly combines elements of 
Moorish castle and all-night drug- 
store into one ugly lump. Last spring 
I visited this pleasure palace (season: 
December 14-April 9) and made some 
small donations to its rent, light bill 
and the aged and infirm of the state of 
Florida. In the process, I found jai 
alai has changed some since my day. 

My day was 21 years ago, in the 
fall of 19.‘58, when my Uncle Frank— 
the family sport — took me to see an 
earlier-day species of jai alai at New 
York's old Hippodrome. It was early 
September— the Giants were pitching 
Cliff Melton against the hapless 
Dodgers, Don Budge was playing 
Gene M tko at Forest Hills and the 
last sport in the world that I wanted 
to watch on a perfect )y good Satur- 
day was jai alai, whatever that was. I 
thought it had something to do with 
slapping a small ball attached to a 
paddle with a long rubber band, and 
it struck me as dull entertainment 
for a warm green-and-gold afternoon. 
But Uncle Frank, in his capacity as 
family sport, had seen jai alai in Chi- 
cago once and said it was a great 
game. Furthermore, with a certain 
firmness of purpose, he said we were 
going to jai alai or we were going no- 
where. I never looked a gift uncle in 
the mouth. When we reached the 
Hippodrome the first game had al- 
ready started. We pushed our way up 
in the stands to our seats, which were 
high up, and sat down. 

Like any young man growing up in 


New York City I had been to the Hip- 
podrome as many times as I could 
con anyone into taking me there. I 
had seen Treasure Island performed 
on the big stage with what I was con- 
vinced was a real ship manned by real 
pirates shooting real bullets, some of 
them at me. I think I had also seen 
some large elephants sliding down a 
large elephant slide into a tank of 
water— this may he as illusory as the 
bullets or maybe somebody told me 
he had seen the elephants, but it was 
the kind of thing you were apt to 
find there. At any rate, I had seen 
nothing like the Hippodrome during 
a jai alai matinee. The stage and the 
elephant tank were gone. In their 
place was a vast three-walled room 
the size of the old He tie France. Four 
young men with baskets strapped to 
their arms were running up and down 
the length of the room, flailing at a 
small and elusive ball with their bas- 
kets. There was a wire mesh screen 
between us and the young men. Very 
shortly one of the young men ran up 
this wire screen, caught the ball in his 
basket, hurled it against the distant 
front wall of the three-wall room, 
then turned around and ran down the 
screen again. "It's the sportsman's 
sport,” said my Uncle Frank, dutiful- 
ly I thought. As he said it he shifted 
from side to side in his seat, and I de- 
cided he was trying to find someone 
he knew. Since it was unlikely that I 
knew anybody I decided to ignore 
both audience and game for a few 
minutes, and settled down to read the 
instructive literature which had come 
with my ticket. I was a quick lad, and 
with a little research I figured I could 
find out what was going on. 

NOTHING TO IT 

My program started with a large, 
no-fooling headline which said "Jai- 
Alai. Just say ‘Hi-Li.’ Messrs. Mike 
Jacobs, LeeShubertand Richard Ber- 
enson bring Spain’s Sensational Pas- 
time to New York. "This was somehelp 
already. It went on to say, "A far 
continued 
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•sportsman's sport 1 continued 

cry from the early sixteenth century 
in Spain when a group of barefoot 
boys first tossed a spongy ball against 
the blank walls of an old village 
church . . . Jai-Alai is probably the 
most strenuous of all athletics. . . . 
Fatalities have run high since the 
sport was founded. Players frankly 
admit they never know when they 
step onto the court whether they will 
come off alive. A surgeon and physi- 
cian are on duty at all times. . . 

It continued, as I remember, by 
noting that this two-a-day brush with 
death made close comrades and great 
sportsmen out of both jai alai players 
and their fans. “Their life at the edge 
of danger breeds a warm kinship," 
concluded the section I was reading. 
“Theirs is the sportsman’s sport.” I 
was discouraged to find that last 
phrase. It always disillusioned me to 
catch Uncle Frank stealing his ma- 
terial. I looked at him with my best 
look of reproach, but he was too busy 
squirming around to look back. 

A SPANISH POTPOURRI 

After this section there was a neat, 
small-type box, which explained that 
the 20 jai alai players who had gra- 
ciously come north to give New York- 
ers this exhibition of their skill were a 
mixed batch of Basques, Castilians, 
Mexicans and Yalencians, and that 
all spoke Spanish. It went on to say 
that "These practitioners of this most 
dangerous and skillful sport will be 
gratified by your expressions of en- 
thusiasm and approval for their ath- 
letic efforts” — or words to that effect. 
"Since they do not speak English, for 
the most part, you may wish to salute 
their efforts in their native language, 
a sportsmanlike gesture you can be 
sure will be appreciated. You will no- 
tice that there are always two teams, 
the Blue Team and the White Team.” 
I looked up and was gratified to find 
that in the still-incomprehensible me- 
lee on the other side of the screen I 
could make out two colors of shirts, 
blue and white. “To salute the Blue 
Team, it is appropriate to say 7 Arriba 
Azul!’ To salute the White Team, one 
may say 7 Arriba Blanco!’ Whatever 
you say, you may be sure that the 
players will redouble their efforts at 
your behest.” 

I examined the teams, and finally 
decided that I wanted the white team 
to redouble its efforts. There was a 
man wearing glasses on the white 
team. I wore glasses too, and at that 
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age I found common cause with 
any glasses-wearing athlete. “iArriba 
bianco!" I said, fudging that upside- 
down exclamation point. As if in re- 
ply my hero turned a somersault, 
scooped up the ball and thwacked it 
neatly off two or three walls and over 
the heads of his opponents. “ iArriba 
azul!” said an old lady in the seat 
next to mine. We traded arribas for 
a while. Then one of the white play- 
ers slipped and fell and missed what 
looked like an easy shot; the fans, 
presumably all through reading their 
programs, stood up and applauded 
him politely as he got to his feet. The 
game started again, the spectators 



continued to applaud good efforts 
and missed shots, and by the time it 
reached its final points great welling 
shouts of arriba this and arriba that 
were filling the Hippodrome. 

“I do hope the next game’s as ex- 
citing," said the old lady to me as the 
azules won the last point. “They’re 
such good sports. Always helping each 
other up, and everything. And they 
try terribly hard, don’t they?” Not 
many people asked me my opinion on 
athletic prowess or anything else in 
those days. I was framing an answer 
on just how hard I thought they tried 
when my itchy uncle twitched, took 
me by the hand, lowered his head 
and led me out into the warm and 
continued 
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SPORTS CELEBRITY PARTY 
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Come Dec. 8., a host of sports stars and exciting 
travel prizes will attract hundreds to a new kind 
of party — for the victims of multiple sclerosis. 
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Most important, the money raised through admission 
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no known cure. Even the cause is unknown. 
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It's worth noting that a remarkably high percentage of this 
money will go directly to research and patient aid. This is 
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P.M., December 8. 
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SPORTSMAN'S SPORT' am t i n tied 

dusty sunlight of the afternoon. I 
knew better than to ask him where 
we were going, although I certainly 
would have liked to have said some- 
thing to that old lady. As we went 
out through the Hippodrome lobby 
I still had the feeling that Uncle 
Frank was looking for somebody. 

I found out— a little late— just 
whom he was looking for when I paid 
my recent visit to the Hippodrome’s 
more successful Miami counterpart. 
I bought tickets for my wife and my- 
self — the tickets seemed extraordi- 
narily inexpensive for such a lavish 
entertainment — and walked into the 
Fronton’s lobby. Sitting in a circular 
booth was a blonde; above her was 
a sign saying “Leaving Early? Place 
Wagers on 8-9-10-11 Games Here.” 
Behind her was a row of windows sur- 
mounted by neat signs saying "$10 
Win.” I’ve grown up some since those 
breathless days at the old Hippo- 
drome in New York, and I know the 
festive earmarks of a pari-mutuel set- 
up when I see one. What I didn't 
know, although through one time and 
another I must have had several score 
chances to, was that the gentle art 
of wagering had been extended to 
Messrs. Jacobs, Shubert and Beren- 
son’s Sportsman’s Sport. Poor Uncle 
Frank. His Chicago jai alai, I have 
since discovered, had featured large 
signs saying “No Betting Allowed.” 
The spectators used these signs as a 
form of handy pleasure buoy; the 
signs marked the men who were tak- 
ing bets. In jai alai’s free-and-easy 
Chicago days Uncle Frank must have 
felt the sure sporting pull of a small 
bet on the blancos. No wonder that 
he found the Hippodrome an itchy 
place to visit. 

I quickly discovered that certain 
changes had crept into the sports- 
man’s sport since its New York days. 
There were still the big court and its 
wire net, but the Fronton was cleaner 
and brighter, and its illumination 
was further abetted by a large tote 
board. There were some new varieties 
of colored shirts — I discerned yel- 
lows, greens and orchids on the play- 
ers warming up — and there was a 
hard-to-measure extra buzz of ex- 
citement in the background chatter 
of the spectators. We climbed up the 
gentle slope of the seats and sat down, 
appropriately enough, I felt, close to 
several old ladies. Most of them, I 
noted with nostalgia, were assidu- 
ously studying their programs. 


“Programs are very interesting,” I 
said to my wife. “Tell you what to 
yell at the players. Audience is a big 
part of a jai alai game. Players need 
lots of encouragement. Very danger- 
ous game. You yell at ’em in Spanish. 
Sportsman’s sport.” I opened my 
program to find out what to yell at 
a player in an orchid shirt and was 
confronted by some good-sized type 
saying “All Major League Jai-Alai 
Players must PLAY to win. why? 
THE RULE WITH teeth.” This was an 
unexpected change from the barefoot 
boys and spongy ball of an earlier 
day. I read further. “Any player who 
is thought to be intentionally play- 
ing an inferior grade of Jai-Alai . . . 
must be immediately suspended and 
a report filed with the Florida State 
Racing Commission. . . . Such play- 
ers are automatically suspended 
from the Major League for life. . . . 
The Major League maintains a world- 
wide investigation service and each 
candidate is thoroughly screened and 
investigated, not only as to his abil- 
ity but as to character and reputa- 
tion before a Major League contract 
is offered.” 

A CHANGE OF PACE 

This indeed seemed to be a tooth- 
some rule, although I felt it lacked 
the ingenuous sportsmanship and 
good will of the Hippodrome's pro- 
gram. I read on. It turned out that 
there were up to eight teams in each 
game; that each team played in ro- 
tation; that you bet on the teams as 
if they were horses; and that there 
were some modes of selection pro- 
vided for the adventuresome bettor 
which could win him $700 for a $2 
ticket. Percolating with all this new- 
found information, I obtained the 
services of an attractive young lady 
wearing a flat hat, resembling the 
ones British sailors wear, and a tele- 
phone headset. She was also wearing 
a coat of claret velvet and a bunch 
of lace at her chin, like the highway- 
man in the poem. Feeling that the 
resemblance might be significant, I 
told her I wanted to put $5 on one 
Muguerza II, to place. 

“Huh?” she said. 

“Muguerza II,” I said. "The one 
with glasses.” 

“What race?” she said. 

“Second game,” I said. 

"His number’s 3,” she said, writ- 
ing out a receipt and phoning in my 
bet. “Names don’t mean nothin’ to 
me. Just gimme the numbers.” 

continued 
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SPORTSMAN'S SPORT' continued 

I waited until she got decently out 
of earshot and leaned over to my 
wife. “They’ve commercialized it,” 
I said. “But watch the fans. Once 
the game gets going. They really get 
wrapped up.” 

The lights on the court turned up, 
there was a brief parade of the par- 
ticipants climaxed by a perfunctory 
wave of their baskets at the audience 
and the first game started. Directly 
that play began, one of our neigh- 
boring old women jumped to her feet 
and shouted “Come on, 6!” 

“There they go,” I noted to my 
wife. “.Jai alai fans are famous sports. 
Once it starts. You can’t hold ’em.” 

“Kill ’em, you bum,” said the old 
lady. 

Here the old lady’s protagonist, 
the young man evidently named 6, 
missed what I thought was an ex- 
traordinarily difficult shot, a low and 
hard and evil shot which sent him 
sprawling spread-eagled against the 
screen in a hurtling effort to return 
it. “Look at the jerk,” said the old 
lady. “He coulda got it. He lay down. 
Get up, you pigeon.” She tore up a 
pari-mutuel ticket, letting the pieces 
flutter down through the cigar smoke. 
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SOUNDS FROM THE STANDS 

“Money corrupts,” I said. “But 
there’re still plenty of fans. Listen. 
You’ll hear ’em. They shout in Span- 
ish.” As if in magic answer, I be- 
came aware of a muted sound behind 
me. I nudged my wife and turned 
around to single out the chanter, who 
proved to be a young bald man in a 
sports jacket with a handkerchief 
saying “Why Worry?” protruding 
from his breast pocket. “Listen,” I 
said. We listened. As more teams 
were eliminated one by one, his in- 
cantation became gradually louder, 
and by the time there were just two 
teams left it was perfectly plain what 
he was saying. He was saying "Miss 
it. Miss it. Miss it,” over and over to 
the opponents of his team. Finally 
one of his players shared the fate of 
the unhappy No. 6, crashing into the 
side wall at the apex of a high and 
vain leap at the speeding ball. 

“He never even tried,” said the 
bald man, varying his chant. “They 
make it look good. They can get any 
shot if they want.” This was not the 
jai alai I knew, and I felt it was time 
to defend the old order. “Why’s he 
lying there bleeding?” I asked. 

“Act,” said the bald man, smirking. 
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“They all do it. They’re all actors. 
They rehearse, like wrestlers. They 
all got money on the game. You want 
they should be honest too? Guys like 
you, they never learn.” 

“Howabout The Rulewith Teeth?” 

"Come off it, buddy. It's all fixed. 
It has to he. It’s just a big man race. 
You bet on men, you get a fix. What’s 
gonna keep a guy from laying down 
for a buddy once in a while?” 

“How do you know?” asked my 
wife, an incisive sort. 

"Hell, I don’t know. Nobody 
knows. You can’t know. That's the 
trouble. Hell, it’s a Spanish game, 
Americans can't even understand it." 
He tapped his program. " ‘Quiniela. 
Quiniela Exacla.’ Even the bets are 
in Spanish. They're all foreigners out 
there. You can’t expect ’em to be 
honest, can you?” 

"Why do you bet?” said my wife. 

The bald man was waiting for that 
question. “I don’t know how the fix 
is in. It doesn’t bother me none. I 
just play the colors myself. Tonight 
I’m playing the blue. I’m only four 
bucks behind.” He excused himself 
at this point and headed down for 
the pari-mutuel windows, consulting 
his program as he went. 

So it went throughout the evening. 
Nary an arriba. Not a cheer. The 
Fronton was a pool of suspicion, filled 
with curses, whistles, boos; vibrating 
with sundry shouts of "Miss it,” 
“Fall dead,” “Kill him" and other 
pleasantries. Finally we came to the 
11th game, only four bucks behind 
ourselves, and decided to beat the 
rush out. We walked back down the 
slope, fending our way through the 
cigar smoke, and about halfway down 
we passed two comely girls wearing 
black shawls who were standing on 
their seats and shouting with anima- 
tion and enthusiasm. And they were 
shouting in Spanish. 

“There they are,” I said. "At last. 
The real McCoy. The fans. Listen.” 
A quick, tripping tinkle of Spanish 
issued from the two young ladies. 

“What are they saying?” asked my 
indulgent wife. 

"I will find out,” I said. I walked 
over to the cheering girls, tugged at 
the skirt of the nearer and asked her 
what her companion was saying. 

“She's cheering,” she said. "The 
green team.” 

"Of course," I said. "Just like the 
old Hippodrome. What’s she saying, 
by the way?” 

“She’s telling them to cut the yel- 
low team in half. With the ball.” end 
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and just disappeared. The judge ex- 
cused me from the line. 

This harrowing day will always 
stand out in my memory as a turning 
point. There were several things 
which had previously dawned on me 
but I had refused to succumb. I had 
had to admit that both Vance and 
Jay were wonderful guys, but nothing 
had forced me to be any more than 
polite about their ability. Of course, 
this was practiced stubbornness on 
my part and not based on any logic. 
I’ll admit it. 

Suddenly I began to see— and ac- 
cept— the fact that the profession- 
als, such as Vance and Jay, are past 
masters at the game. There is no sub- 
stitute for the ability to be able to 
sense the temperament and I.Q. of an 
individual dog; to know the things 
you, yourself, can do — and shouldn’t 
do — with a dog whose characteristics 
are those of the dog in question. And 
there is no substitute for experience 
to build this ability. I don’t care how 
many books you read. Sure, there’s 
the quality X which makes you have 
dog insight, and something which 
makes dogs like and respect you just 
as horses will run for some jocks. And 
the books can cover the fundamen- 
tals, but the difference between the old 
pro and the amateur is something. 

I mention Vance and Jay because 
they are typical, though not necessari- 
ly cast from the same mold, and be- 
cause I happen to know them better 
than any of the rest. And I stress the 
professionals because, by devoting all 
their time, they are able to be the top 
handlers. 

They all have a love of the outdoors, 
wing shooting and dogs. Invariably 
one really good dog got them started. 
It’s hard work — they got into the 
game because they loved it, not be- 
cause they thought they could make a 
living having fun with a minimum 
of work. 

Jay Sweezey is 32. He looks like a 
ballplayer, big, rugged and healthy. 
He comes from Oceanside on Long 
Island, where he was always crazy 
about gunning. He owned a female 
Lab, Honker, who showed a lot of 
potential. It was only natural that he 
wanted to see how she’d stack up 
with other retrievers so he started 
running her. At this time he was still 
going to college and selling nursery 
stock. Jay was young and cocky ; look- 
ing back, he says now, “I thought she 
could do it with little or no training, 
but I soon learned otherwise.” Henry 
Sears saw in Jay the man he wanted 


to handle his dogs and run his shoot- 
ing place in Maryland, and Jay’s char- 
acter probably had as much to do 
with Mr. Sears’s choice as did Jay’s 
ability as a handler. 

Vance Morris, on the other hand, 
runs a public kennel. Anyone with a 
prospect can get Vance’s help, but 
the pessimistic odds of ever having 
a dog win the 10 points to become a 
Field Trial Champion is one of the 
first things Vance will tell a new- 
comer. He doesn’t paint a rosy picture. 
Yet, in the 14 years he has been train- 
ing, Vance has missed running in the 
National only once. 

rp hese men are keenly competitive 
yet they have some wonderful un- 
written laws. Even during a trial 
there is an intense loyalty between 
them; they think nothing of giving 
each other hints. Perhaps a tricky 
wind current baflied their dog, and 
the man they warn might be taking 
the very dog on the line that could 
beat them. They're fast friends, 
they’ll train together, share some- 
thing new that they’ve learned, and 
often stay with each other if one lives 
in the neighborhood of a trial. 

You couldn't paint a composite 
owner, but one thing they have in 
common with the pros is an almost 
ecstatic pleasure in watching a good 
dog run. Even when I was completely 
ignorant I had to admit to myself 
that the easy competence of a good 
dog, comparable to natural athletes 
making the rough ones look easy, was 
a thrill provoker. And when the old- 
er dogs start to handle — take hand 
signals, stop on a single whistle blast, 
then take the new direction to a hid- 
den bird while their handlers are 
sometimes 200 yards away — well, it’s 
unbelievable. 

The owners are people from all 
walks of life who accepted this chal- 
lenge: “Could I do that? And where 
would I find a dog that could do 
that?” Most of them can afford it, but 
there are many who have to scrimp 
and save to pay the entrance fees and 
the traveling expenses. There is no 
financial gain unless you are terribly 
lucky and your dog’s tremendous rep- 
utation brings you in something for 
stud fees, plus the sale of a few of his 
pups. But any dog’s life is compara- 
tively short, so this angle doesn’t 
amount to much. However, there's a 
policeman, a truck driver and a bar- 
ber running dogs who could easily 
earn their Field Trial Championship. 

continued 



THE SINE QUA NON OF A 

PERFECT MARTINI (Manhattan) 

The remarkable crystal clarity of 
Boissiere Dry White Vermouth turns any 
fine gin into an incomparable Martini- 
smooth, subtle, dry. (And for the 
making of a model Manhattan it’s Boissiere 
French Sweet— light, never sticky,) 

Say Bwa zee-air — and see! 


BOISSIERE 

L IMPORTED BY DENNIS l HUPPERT, INC.. N Y. C 


THE SMALLEST SELLING 
CIGAR IN THE U.S.A. 

No other brand sells fewer cigars in this 
country than El Conde de Guell Sr. 

Of course, there's a simple explanation. 
We've never really tried to sell this excel- 
lent hand-wrapped cigar in this country. 
And unless you've mingled with top 
European statesmen or traveled to exotic 
lands, chances are you've never smoked 
an El Conde de Guell Sr. 

Well, now for the first time we're making 
these brilliant blends of the world's most 
sought-after tobaccos available for limited 
U.S. distribution. 

El Conde de Guell Srs. are one thing and 
one thing only— a good smoke. They have 
an exotic flavor that's the result of a 
combination of the finest long filler and 
real leaf wrapper tobaccos. And it’s a 
flavor that places El Conde de Guell Srs. 
a cut above most other hand or machine 
rolled cigars. 

Join the exclusive group of El Conde de 
Guell Sr. smokers by being one of the 
first in this country to experience the 
flavor and aroma of the smallest selling 
cigar in the U.S. (but not for long). El 
Conde de Guell Srs. come to you guar- 
anteed fresh and on a satisfaction as- 
sured basis. 


SOUTH PACIFIC SALES INC. 

Box 221 • Belvedere, Calif. 

PLEASE SEND ME boxes El Conde 

de Guell Srs. at $7.50 per box of 25. 


Enclosed is $ (Check or money order). 
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CHRISTMAS IDEA FOR 
A REAL SPORT 

Here's the happiest Christmas present on 
•wheels . . . chc Surrey 03 ... a full scale 
working reproduction of thcoriginal model, 
A\ailable already assembled or as a build- 
ir-yourselt kit. The Surrey has a top speed 
of 25 tnph, gets 70 miles per gallon of gas. 
Comes with 1 cyl 8 hp motor, electric 
starter, fringed top, directional signals, 
scaled beam lights, solid brass fixtures. 
Easily licensed, insured and serviced. De- 
livery guaranteed for Christinas if you call 
or write now : 

Dyer Products Company, 514-2nd St., 
Canton, Ohio, Phone Glendale 3-9161; or 
Old Time Autos, Ltd., 60 East 42nd St;, 
New York 17. N.Y., Phono Oxford 7.1561. 

Alpine 

1 i B . high filtration & refreshing 

Alpine | taste in one cigarette 



the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 



"OUTDOOR LIPS" 


Even the toughest outdoorsman 
has one vulnerable spot — his lips. 
Wind and weather roughen lips — 
'Chap Stick' soothes them fast! 
Medicated —"personalized.’’ Ameri- 
ca's No. 1 lip balm. , ;s 35®. 


Makes your lips feel great! 


ROOSEVELTS continued 

A dog’s performance is more im- 
portant than his conformation. Few 
trial people ever show their dog un- 
less they have a chance of adding 
“dual” to his title, a champion on the 
bench as well as in the field. 

The trial people are surprisingly 
well informed about each other and 
each other's dogs. The U.S., for re- 
triever purposes, is split roughly into 
four zones — approximately the time 

zones — and everyone knows if a dog 
does anything worthwhile in any of 
the other three. 

It's hard to put the finger on it, 
but the easy atmosphere and the no- 
mad sort of life have appeal. Each 
trial is an annual or biannual meet- 
ing for many and the common bond 
makes people at ease with each oth- 
er. Because things happen beyond the 
control of money, man and machine 
—only the dogs can explain — trial 
people have a good sense of humor 
and a sense of the ridiculous. If they 
didn't they’d go mad, or madder. In 
one word — if the word “class” per- 
tains largely to the ability to make 
other people comfortable in your pres- 
ence, trial people have “class.” 

S O my capitulation is pretty com- 
plete. Habit made me hang on to 
some reservations but they were dis- 
sipated two years ago at the Swamp 
Dog Trial held near our home in Sug- 
artown. Pa. Anne was running a der- 
by (’a dog up to 2 years old) called 
Bat. The best derbies in the country 
were competing. 

The first series was a long single. I 
stood as close as I dared and felt the 
tightening of every muscle when the 
bird fell. I think my heart joined 
the rhythm of Bat's driving run. He 
nailed his bird and delivered it beau- 
tifully. Inwardly I hated the thought 
of having to wait; something about 
Bat’s drive told me this could be his 
day. 

Between series my mind returned 
to the endless hours spent heaving 
dummies for Bat. sweating out faults 
which cropped up suddenly and re- 
viving good moments when we could 
see Bat's marking, memory, manners 
and hunting ability develop. 

The next series was a heartbreaker. 
A gust of wind blew the second half 
of a water double against a wall which 
formed a part of a dam. Bat searched 
the area where the bird originally fell; 
then he cased the decoys, one by one, 
and finally he found his bird by sheer 
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perseverance, blown against the wall. 
He tried to climb out. He’s a short- 
legged guy and he couldn’t make it. 
There was something pathetic yet 
ludicrous about his predicament; his 
front feet hung on the wall, looking 
over his shoulder for Anne— with a 
duck in his mouth, his expression say- 
ing, “Now what the hell do I do?” 

Horrified, I glanced at Anne. She 
was starting to smile around her whis- 
tle. 1 wondered if she would be able 
to blow it. I could have heaved her in 
the drink. But Bat turned around and 
delivered his bird. Then his number 
was recalled for the next series. My 
excitement became an inward pres- 
sure. The intervening minutes 
dragged unmercifully. 

Another mean trial was in prospect : 
a water double. While the guns shot 
the second bird the first guns hid, re- 
moving a reference point so that a 
young dog’s memory was really put 
to the test. Bat nailed both birds as 
if he were a metal filing being pulled 
to a magnet. More waiting, and then 
a single into briars. Bat drove in as 
though he wore armor. This was the 
last series and I walked around smil- 
ing at complimentary remarks about 
Bat while inside I was trying to con- 
trol my hope. 

When the judge placed the dogs 
the sound truck announced names in 
reverse order, starting with the dog 
that was fourth. When Bat’s name 
wasn't mentioned for fourth or third, 
disappointment clutched me. I cursed 
the bird against the wall. Then the 
public-address system called his name 
for second place, the winner being a 
dog that was the best derby in the 
country on a basis of points won. I 
tried to walk but I guess I ran toward 
Anne. I had the feeling I’d been 
caught by the lights after a sad mov- 
ie. And it was all I could do not to 
make a damn fool of myself over both 
my wife and her dog. 

But be careful : the other day a ter- 
rible thing happened to me. Walking 
down the street I stopped and looked 
into a store window. My mind was 
miles away, musing over a dog which, 
just to make it easy, we'd imported 
from Montana. Suddenly I noticed 
my reflection. I was bent slightly at 
the waist, my right hand close to my 
right knee, the fingers rigid and held 
together as though I were going to 
salute. I straightened up immediate- 
ly, glancing right and left, the color 
tingling my face. Panic seized me when 
I realized I was just about to send an 
imaginary retriever. end 
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Alexander Shields Classics 


19 hole The readers take over 


FOOTBALL: ROSES AND BRICKBATS 

Sirs: 

Thanks for a very enlightening article 
in Lay Those Elbows Down, Mike (SI, 
Nov. 16i. Having read the article and 
observed the picture, it is clear to me that 
McKeever intentionally elbowed Bates 
in the face. Yet everyone sits back in 
their rocking chair talking about how un- 
fortunate the whole situation was, while 
men like Tom Hamilton and Don Clark, 
the USC coach, sit back and almost 
praise what McKeever has done. In my 
own opinion, McKeever should not only 
be eliminated from the football field but 
be suspended from school. 

Fred Nebel 

W. Haverstraw, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Attached is the mailing label from the 
Nov. 16 Sports Illustrated. Will you 
please see that the proper authority is 
given it immediately with instructions 
to cancel the subscription at once? 

Your biased, slanted and blasphemous 
write-up of Mike McKeever can do no 
good, but untold harm to athletics, ath- 
letes and the university program in gen- 
eral. Your inferences to Don Clark’s 
coaching are uncalled for. 

W. W. Wilson 

San Pedro, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Another of the reasons I subscribed 
was shown in the story of Miae Mc- 
Keever. Your straight-to-the-shoulder, 
no-doubletalk reporting rates Sports 
Illustrated as an outstanding magazine 
serving a useful purpose with the interest 
of the reader in mind first. 

I agree that the coaching staff is re- 
sponsible for this slaughter. I was amazed 
to read that there was some excessive use 
of the elbow last year which resulted in 
McKeever’s being kicked out of the game. 
When coaches are so win-thirsty them- 
selves that they seem to close their eyes 
to this type of play, I would say there is 
something wrong with the morals of the 
coaches, not necessarily the players. 

Ken Judge Glanger 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

Goodness gracious, another fellow has 
been hurt. We’re just going to have to do 
something about that game called foot- 
ball. It is just getting to be too rough a 
game. Yes, put those bully boys aside. 
As you say, "McKeever’s injury of Bates 
may have been unintentional, but the 
boy does misconstrue aggressiveness as 
modified manslaughter!” 

Actually, the entire content of your 
article is completely biased. 

Mark Du Boukdieu 
L ong Beach, Calif. 


Sirs: 

The hypocrisy of the McKeever foot- 
ball incident has reached a new low. Coach 
Clark of Southern California claims he 
does not have to apologize for the foot- 
ball team — which implies he condones the 
play of McKeever, who has been kicked out 
of the last two games for excessive rough- 
ness and who has a record of illegal play. 
The president of Southern California 
apologizes for the incident but claims 
nothing will be done to McKeever. Ob- 
viously, the money to be made at the 
gate rears its ugly head, as McKeever is 
unquestionably a vital cog in the winning 
of football games for Southern California 
and is needed to win. Nobody at Southern 
California worries too much about Bates. 
I believe all the people who love football 
should take stock of this situation and 
wonder what can be done. Let us hope 
something is done. 

Herman H. Ritzwoller, USN 
Waukegan, III. 


CONSERVATION: USE OF RESOURCES 

Sirs: 

M.v congratulations on your publication 
of Peter Matthiessen’s article Slaughter 
and Salvation (SI, Nov. 16:. The great- 
ness of the U.S. rests ultimately on the 
use of its resources, and to the present it 
has used these resources shamefully and 
must in the future save them. 

If we do not value these things and 
maintain a reverence for them, then we 
can conclude our reverence is for things 
like the University of Southern California’s 
McKeever, and I, personally, would rath- 
er watch a single antelope than a whole 
herd of McKeevers. 

Don Hipschman 

Sauk Centre, Minn. 


THE TOOTHLESS ELKS 

Sirs: 

An eloquent statement in support of 
conservation of our wildlife, to which I 
am certain that the members of the Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
agree in overwhelming numbers. 

With reference to the killing of elk to 
obtain tusks for sale to members of this 
order, the facts are that the elk’s tooth 
never was an emblem. Some members did 
wear them in the early years, however, 
and this no doubt led to the conclusion 
in some quarters that slaughter of the elk 
to supply this market was an important 
reason for the animal’s decline. 

When President Theodore Roosevelt 
stated this belief in a message to Congress 
on Dec. 2, 1902 recommending legislation 
to protect game, the Grand Exalted Ruler 
of the Order of Elks, in a telegram to the 
President on the same date, said: 

continued 
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Dinmtj knives 

by GERBER 


Unlike any other cutlery, Gerber knives are 
not made from cutlery steel at all, but from 
the hardest flexible tool steel known. Im- 
pervious to rust, because of its Siegfried 
plating. They come to you very bright and 
sharp, and arc easy to keep that way. Gerber 
dining blades are becoming known every- 
where as a symbol of gracious hospitality. 

There arc 15 shapes of Gerber knives, 
singly or in set assortments. Dining knives 
are in 2 shapes — the boning type Miming 
and the spatula type Wasky — both at the 
same price. Selection Sheet and name of 
nearest dealer sent on request. Write Gerber, 
1305 S.W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. 
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DO CATERPILLARS SUFFER 
FROM ATHLETE'S FOOT ITCH? 


Can you imagine the pain if they did? Figuring 
a dozen or so legs per caterpillar — that would 
be an awful lot of groaning. 

Fortunately, caterpillars have no vocal 
chords. And leading camp<iphi!es* claim the 
little creatures are totally immune to athlete’s 
foot. 

But since humans arc not, you’ll be glad to 
know a secret that lets you get rid of athlete’s 
foot itch so fast you almost can't believe you 
had it. 

The secret is a new kind of painless iodine** 
n — world's greatest antiseptic. You sec, every- 
body knows iodine is best for infections, even 
athlete's foot — except that it burns tissue. 

But now scientists have made iodine com- 
pletely safe for you to use on even the most 
tender skin. And you can get this new painless 
iodine in a special kit called Isodinc Athlete’s 
Foot Treatment . . . with this medical com- 
bination that doctors recommend : 

First, there’s Isodine Liquid. This kills the 
infecting organism by contact. 

Second, there are Q-Tip® Swabs to let you 
apply the liquid efficiently and hvgienically. 

Third, there's Medicated Powder to spray in 
socks and shoes and help prevent re-infection. 

If you use our kit conscientiously and as we 
direct, we guarantee you'll never crawl like a 
caterpillar because you can’t get rid of that 
terrible athlete's foot itch. 

In fact, the Isodine Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment Kit must get rid 
of your athlete's foot 
— must prevent its re- 
turn— or your money 
back. Only SI. 3 5 for 
all three— liquid, pow- 
der and swabs — in one 
convenient kit. 
•Caterpillar-lover 
••Polyvinylpyrrolidone- 
iodine complex (U. S. Pal. 
#2739922) 

O 195? IjoOtno Ptiomiocal Corp-, Dover, Del. 


19TH HOLE continued 

“In behalf of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, I thank you for your 
recommendation to Congress kioking to 
preservation of the elk." In succeeding 
years, the Order of Elks exerted its influ- 
ence in support of measures, both federal 
and state, to protect the elk and to estab- 
lish and enlarge game reserves. Mean- 
while, in 1916the Grand Lodge had adopt- 
ed a resolution asking members of the 
Order to discourage the wearing of elk 
tusks in order to eliminate any possible 
incentive from this source for killing elk. 

James R. Nicholson 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Your excellent article on wildlife con- 
servation was inexact in stating that tule 
elk are now extinct in the wild stale. 

Here in the Owens Valley of California 
there is a herd of approximately 300 wild 
tule elk. They are a source of constant 
irritation to local ranchers, on whose land 
they compete with cattle for food. To 
keep them from becoming loo numerous, 
the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion issues hunting permits for about 150 
of them (by drawing i whenever the herd 
reaches 400. Such hunts are held every 
few years. 

As an additional measure in reducing 
the herd the game commission people con- 
sider requests from legitimate zoological 
enterprises that guarantee adequate facil- 
ities and continued competent care. Fur- 
ther, the commissioners will transplant 
surplus animals in a wild state on a new 
range provided the area furnishes suffi- 
cient food and that the elk will not com- 
pete with already existing wild or domes- 
tic range animals or be a detriment to 
agricultural interests. To date, the tule 
elk are still quite a problem: the State of 
California can’t find any takers able or 
willing to meet the stiff qualifications set 
by the commissioners in the best interests 
of conserving a rapidly vanishing species. 

Rev. C. H. Bom* 

Bishop, Calif. 

HARNESS RACING: THE AMBASSADORS 

Sirs: 

May I commend Sports Illustrated 
for its interest in harness racing? This is 
one of the few truly grass-roots sports in 
this country. It has run the chance of in- 
jury through being pushed into a big- 
time thing by the wrong people. Fortu- 
nately. the Western Harness Racing As- 
sociation is not of that kind. The French 
ambassadors Jamin and Riaud were in- 
deed all your story (SI, Nov. 2) tells of 
them maybe more, too! 

Sidney F. H eckert Jr. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

SKIING: SIERRA DEVOTEE 

Sirs: 

Ski preview articles were tremendous 
(SI, Nov. 23)! Coverage of western skiing 
more than made up for the overindul- 
gence in ski fashions. 

The Sierra trails will be a welcome 
sight during the Christmas holidays to 
the many true devotees of the sport, espe- 



cially those of us who can temporarily es- 
cape the college grind. As a Californian, 

I can assure the readers that Sierra skiing 
is the greatest ! 

Alan H. Tracy 
U niversity of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

FOOTBALL: A TEAR FOR FUN 

Sirs: 

Your article on tiny Huron College (SI, 
Nov. 16 1 and its outstanding football 
team which ended with, “This is really 
what college football is all about” brought 
nostalgic tears to my eyes. Nostalgic be- 
cause I was on that last conference cham- 
pionship team of 1934, and tears because 
the article so beautifully echoes my senti- 
ments about small-college football! The 
fellows who play in the big time have no 
idea how much fun they are missing! 

Milo A. Youel, M.D. 
San Diego, Calif. 

FOOTBALL: SEMPER FIDELIS 

Sirs: 

I am not a literary genius, but dear 
Mr. J. B. Priestley in his article, Outra - 
geoux View of Football (SI, Nov. 16), has 
confirmed my beliefs about the English. 
Along with my stepfather and a few other 
fellow American characters, 1 will be one 
of the first to re-enlist in the Marine Corps 
when the President again declares war 
on England. 

Benjamin F. Harrison 

Denver 

Sirs: 

Anybody whose hackles are raised by 
J. B. Priestley’s article should have his 
sense of humor examined. 

This is the most delicious description 
of our particular form of idiocy I have 
seen, and could only be matched by some 
irreverent American with Priestley’s tal- 
ent writing about the deadly pomposity 
and “Well done, sir” gentility of a major 
cricket match. 

George C. Holt 

Woodstock, Conn. 


AUTOS: GRATIS SAFETY 

Sirs: 

We all applaud your dignified presen- 
tation of Racing for Safely (SI, Oct. 19) 
and appreciate its clear statement of the 
importance and value of this often mis- 
understood sport. I believe that your 
readers may wish to have copies of the 
Cornell Laboratory report discussed in the 
article. Upon request, copies of the report 
will be sent gratis by the librarian at Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., Buf- 
falo 21, N.Y. 

John C. Fitch 

Lime Rock, Conn. 


GOLF: CAN YOU TOP THIS? 

Sirs: 

Here is the short story of a most unu- 
sual series of golf shots that your column 
readers might be interested in. The 4-par 
hole made in birdie-3 strokes rivals or 
surpasses the hole in one for amazing skill 
and luck. 
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Staled another way, how is it possible 
to make a 3 on a par-4 hole but yet drive 
no ball onto the fairway or rough, and not 
onto the green either? 

This was done by the writer, at the 
Westchester Hills Golf Club in White 
Plains, N.Y. on Saturday, Nov. 14 while 
playing in the company of V. Prins and 
his wife. The ISth hole was being played. 
The drive was into a sand trap about 
halfway to the. green, which was then 
played from the trap with a six-iron to 
a deep trap in front of the green. A nine- 
iron sent the ball into the cup on the 
fly without hitting the pole, and without 
use of aputteron the green. If any readers 
are despondent of ever making holes in 
one, let them hang onto their clubs a bit 
long t. 

Milton Schmidt 

Larchmont, N.Y. 


HORSES: TRUE TO FORM 

Sirs: 

Thank you for Arabs at Laurel (SI, 
Nov. 23). Your excellent and interesting 
account of the first race between Arabs 
in this country makes us anxious to hear 
the results of their second race at Pimlico. 
Also something about how the Arabs re- 
sponded to training. 

Mrs. Lyle A. Short/ 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

• Arabian horses seem to run true 
to form. Ofir, winner at the Laurel 
International, won again at Pimlico 
with the same jockey, Charlie Mc- 
Kee, aboard. Second was M rs. William 
Hewitt’s other entry, IndrafT, and 
in the money once again was the New 
Hampshire gelding, Ibn Lwow. 

Unmindful of their ancient heritage, 
the Arabian steeds found the hard- 
packed surface of the Pimlico track 
more to their liking than the loose 
sandy drifts at Laurel and romped 
the 2 1 o-mile course in 5:04*5. 

Owners and trainers of Arabians, 
united in their opposition to the 
Thoroughbred world, are equally 
united in their extolment of the vir- 
tues of their breed. They staunchly 
claim that intelligence, coupled with 
spirit, good manners and a gay com- 
petitive spirit, make the horses very 
easy to train. Contributing to the 
equability of temperament is the ob- 
vious fact that most Arabians are 
f rst of all family pets and fine pleas- 
ure saddle horses. All, with very little 
( experience at the starting gate, broke 
perfectly, and the winner, Ofir. was 
all set to gallop another two miles at 
the finish line. He may well have the 
chance, for the owners have ac- 
cepted an invitation to return to 
Laurel and Pimlico next year and 
may race at two other major tracks. 
Within the next two years, owners of 
the best horses will pit their pets 
over four-mile courses against the 
best competition that Europe has to 
offer.— ED. 



THIS IS 
ONE WAY 

TO SERVE 


AALBORG AKVAVIT 

^IMPORTED FROM DENMARK) 


BRIONES & CO.. INC., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. • 90 PROOF • 100?; POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Chilled -in an ice jacket! 
But a home refrigerator 

will do superbly. It’s the 
chilling that brings out the 
smooth, dry hint-of-caraway 
taste for which Aalborg Akvavit 
is famous. Serve it 
straight as a cocktail and 
with smorgasbord. It makes a 
memorable Bloody Mary! 



PERFECT FOR EVERY GOLFER 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


A dozen golf balls (steel 

or liquid center) PLUS a regular Jon-e 
hand warmer packed in an attractive 
Christmas box. All for the price of the 
balls alone — $14.75. 

What a gift for any Vff 
golfer! Stylist, the/' 
most talked / 
about golf j 
ball in the 


( country 
today and 

the famous Jon-e hand 
warmer (retail price — $3.95) that 
can be used as a cigarette lighter, too.\^ 
Warm the hearts (as well as the hands) of 
your golfing friends with this standout > 
Christmas gift. Order early— order 
enough — from your pro. 

Sold Only in Pro Shops 


PLYMOUTH GOLF BALL COM PANY 

MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S BEST GOLF BALLS 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Enjoy defcioue 

GIMLET 




cocldails-at home 

EQUAL TO THOSE SERVED AT 
WORLD FAMOUS BARS 

Make them the 
quick, easy way 
with The Original 
Gimlet Mix. 

Just add your 
favorite brand of Gin or 
Vodka to Holland House 
Gimlet Mix and you’ll 
serve perfect Gimlets 
every time. 

Other popular Holland 
House Cocktail 
Manhattan. Martini. 

Daiquiri, \\ hiskes Sour. 

Tom Collins. Old Fash- 
ioned. Bronx. Side C , * r 
Quinine Ionic. 

HOLLAND HOUSE 


GIMLET MIX 


Slightly higher in Southern & Western Slates 


At Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores 
Write for free cocktail and canap£ recipes! 


Holland House Sale* Co., Woodside 77, N. Y. 



Same size. same shape, after washing. Anklet $1. 50. 
Garter length $1.75. For color chart, write Dept. S. 
Abbey Imports, Inc., Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C. 



Pat on the Back 


GEORGE D AIBER 


‘Mountains don’t care ’ 


George < Ome) Daiber, a Seattle build- 
ing contractor, shown here complet- 
ing a descent along a Cascade moun- 
tain cliff, found a lifetime avocation 
when he made his first mountain res- 
cue at 19. “Let’s get Ome” became a 
watchword when luckless climbers in 
his area found it one thing to get up 
a mountain, another to get down. 

By 1948 Daiber, now 52, had a list 
of 20 friends available to help in mer- 
cy missions. That year he and Wolf 
Bauer, an engineer, gave their group 
a formal organization, called it the 


Seattle Mountain Rescue Council, 
the first such council in the country. 
It includes 128 experts and has made 
nearly 50 rescue trips. 

Why do council members risk their 
lives to save someone whose foolhar- 
diness may have courted disaster? 
"Weren’t you ever dumb?” asks Dai- 
ber in reply. Compassion spurs the 
council members, he says, a compas- 
sion not shared by the mountains. 
Recognizing this, the council helped 
make a movie with a title that could 
be its creed: Mountains Don’t Care. 
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(or the most polished mam you kisow . . . 


tIhe Gift tIhat does tMe WORk hE USEd TO do 



Give the gift that ends the mess and work 
of shining shoes. New Ronson Roto-Shine 
cleans, spreads polish, brushes, buffs and 
shines., all electrically. Actually makes shoe- 
shining fun. The perfect gift for every family. 
Ronson Roto-Shine Kit, $ 19.95. In imported 
hardwood utility box, only $ 23.50 complete. 





'TAVE U N’ TIME . . .when you give and 
serve America’s very best Premium Bourbon 

OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 

ACKI) SEVEN FEU. YEARS 


Here's the answer! OI«l Kentucky Tavern in the 
Season s handsomest decanters. They re ideal gifts — 
pleasure-giving, strikingly different and so memorable. 
Choose the sea-going Ship's Decanter and the timely 
Olympic Decanter — priced no more than the regular 


bottle. What elegant ways to delight your very best 
friends . . . with the very best Premium Bourbon in 
America. And (happy llioti%lil) put yourself on your 
gift list. Glen more Distilleries Co.. “Where Perfection 
of Product is Tradition,” Louisville, Kentucky. 01959 




